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all set for high scores 
in classes and sports with 


_buth school... 
lighting | 


“Baseline Jr. High School 
Boulder, Colo. 





‘Seaen 





They wanted the best of everything for the students 
at Baseline Junior High. They chose Guth Lighting 
for every room from library to gym. 

What a sight for young eyes! 


Guth-Light helps make school days happy days— 
more ‘‘A’s''—more baskets! Less fatigue from eyestrain 
—a brighter future with normal vision protected. 


Study or play—it's all fun for the pupils at Baseline! 
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THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY ¢ ST.LOUIS 3, MO. 
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PERKINS & WILL 
architects, engineers 


E. R. GRITSCHKE 
consulting engineer 


LOVEJOY CONSTRUCTION CO, 
general contractor 
SID. SMITH & CO. 


plumbing contractor 


L. H. KURTZ COMPANY 
plumbing wholesaler 
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With additional units to come, the Keokuk, Towa, High School and 
Community College is widely proclaimed “America’s most modern school.” 
Pictured left to right are: Gym-Field House, Cafeteria, 
Administration-Music Wing, and Academic Unit. 


Photo: Hedrich-Blessing 


CHEERS FOR KEQKUK SENIOR nilGh!” 


KEOKUK, ¢ity in Lowa, named for the Indian chief 
known as “he who moves alertly.”— ENC. BRIT. 

@ The alertness of Keokuk, the city, is ably demon- 

strated by its remarkable new high school and com- 


munity college—a highly successful million and 


tion. Another feature is the southern fagade, facing 
the broad campus, from which scintillating colors on 
the vertical fins and window frames, coupled with 
sunlight, shadows and sky reflections, form an in- 
spiring and unforgettable picture. To make learning 
quarter dollar project combining determination, dar- 


inviting, all instructional rooms are arranged, 
ing and dexterity. One of the most interesting and 


equipped and decorated in harmony with vibrant 
practical features of its main building are the three youth who add color-in-motion to the impressive 
cantilevered boat-deck corridors along the entire 
southern front. These sun-flooded corridors have 
open-top partitions to north-facing classrooms which 
benefit from bilateral lighting and natural ventila- 


scene. Throughout the buildings are service products 
of recognized superiority. Here, as in thousands of 
other fine buildings, are SLOAN Flush VALVES famous 


everywhere for efficiency, durability and economy. 


Rp more stoan Slush VALVES | 


are bought than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO « ILLINOIS——— 


Another achievement in efficiency. endurance and econ- 
omy is the SLOAN Act-O-Matic sHowER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 








Write for completely descriptive folder 
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here’s the solution to 
“AFTER-HOURS” heating problems... 
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Johnson Dual Thermostats may be grouped by area, as shown 

on this typical plan. Any or all areas may be switched to low, 

economy ‘‘after-hours’’ temperatures, while only those rooms 

ah that ore in use continue at normal comfort levels. 
How are you handling the “after-hours” But that’s only part of the story. Whether you are plan- 
heating problem created by extra-curricu- ning a new school or modernizing an existing one, have an 
lar student activities and neighborhood engineer from a nearby Johnson branch explain, without 
group meetings in your school? Heating an obligation, how these and other money-saving advantages 
entire building when it is only partly occupied wastes tremen- of Dual Control can be applied to your problems. 


dous amounts of fuel that you could just as well be saving! 





The answer is a modern Dual System of Johnson Auto- i 4 Fi ‘ AL At Bf 5" 
matic Temperature Control. Briefly, here’s how it works: J é i. : 1 ~~ 4 ee 
w UE YU t 
During regular school hours, a Johnson Dual Thermostat JF 


in each room automatically maintains every space at the 
ideal comfort level. When classes are over, each group of PLANNING * MANUFACTURING * INSTALLING * SINCE 1885 
Dual Thermostats in the building may be reset, from a 
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JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
507 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


central control panel, to operate at reduced, non-occupancy 
temperatures. 





In those rooms which continue in use, merely pressing the 


I'd like more facts. Please send me your new folder, ‘*‘How 
button on the Dual Thermostat restores them to normal 


Johnson Dual Control Solves the After-Hours Heating Problem 


occupancy temperatures, without changing the economy in Schools.”’ 
settings of the other thermostats. Think of the fuel savings! 

Johnson Dual Control offers the finest in modern room- ee - 7 - a 
by-room temperature regulation—and at the lowest possible ADDRESS 


operating cost. Heating only the occupied rooms quickly saves 


enough fuel dollars to pay for the cost of the entire system! CITY & STATE 
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Youngsters get Sound Treatment 





Slow students are not always themselves at fault. In 
case after case throughout America’s schools, the “‘slug- 
gish learner’’ is a victim of noise: the din of routine 
school activity. Classrooms and corridors catch and mag- 
nify the scuffing of feet, shrilling voices. Improper 
acoustics in auditoriums, audio-visual rooms, and class- 
rooms prevent clear hearing, and clear thinking. 

Until Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning steps into 
the scene to give the schoolchild and the teacher an 
even break. 


Economically Effective 


For many, many of these schools, the low-cost answer 
has been found in a sound-absorbing ceiling of Acousti- 
Celotex Tile. The resultant quiet, the improved acoustics 
key up class attention and increase learning ability. In 





REGISTERED 


Acousn-Gexorex 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


corridors, classrooms, auditoriums, libraries, cafeterias, 
study halls, music rooms, and gyms... both teacher 
and pupil find hearing bettered, in an atmosphere of 
quiet comfort that benefits all. 


Maintained With Ease 


Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly installed, requires no 
special maintenance. It provides a surface of unusual 
sound-absorption and beauty, that can be washed re- 
peatedly and painted repeatedly with no loss of sound- 
absorbing efficiency. 

Mail Coupon Today for a Sound Conditioning Survey Chart 
that will bring you a free analysis of the noise and acousti- 
cal problems in your school, plus a free factual booklet, 
“Sound Conditioning for Schools and Colleges.’’ No 
obligation! 


r———————Mail wat 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. AA-15 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Schools and Colleges”. 


Name 


Without cost or obligation, please send me the 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, 
and your booklet, "Sound Conditioning for 





Address 





Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem —The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, 


City Zone___ State. 
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Recent Judicial Opinion XXIV — 





District Borrowing Authority 
for School Construction 


STEPHEN F. ROACH, Px.D. 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review 
Vice-Principal, J. J. Ferris High School 
Jersey City, N. J. 


The biggest single problem confronting 
the vast majority of school districts today 
is probably that of providing adequate facil- 
ities for the ever increasing numbers of 
children reaching school age. 

Concerning ourselves, for the moment, 
only with that portion of the task relating 
to the financing of the necessary school- 
house construction, it will be of interest to 
consider a case! recently decided in the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court. 

The problem confronting the school dis- 
trict here was the one still common today 
in many states. It arises from: (a) a rapid 
increase in school enrollment; and (bd) 
school district borrowing authority insuffi- 
cient to provide funds for the admittedly 
necessary school construction. 


Facts of the Case 


The Joint School District No. 3 of the 
Village of Centuria and the Towns of St. 
Croix Falls, Balsam Lake, and Eureka main- 
tained a school in Centralia, Wis., giving 
instruction through 12 grades. 

Due to increased enrollment the district 
school board determined that it was neces- 
sary to provide additional school facilities 
at the earliest possible date. Plans and 
specifications for a proposed addition to the 
existing building were approved by the 
voters at ‘a special school meeting, and a 
proposal to issue bonds for erecting and 
equipping the addition was also adopted. 

The total value of the taxable property 
in the school district was such that the 
maximum allowable debt which the dis- 
trict could contract — pursuant to the 5 
per cent debt limit provision of the Wis- 
consin State Constitution — was approxi- 
mately $49,000. The low bid received for 
the proposed construction was in the 
amount of $127,775. 

Because of this insufficiency in borrowing 
authority — and because no other facilities 
existed — the district school board, acting 
in conformance with existing statutes, 
formed the Centuria School Building Co., 
Inc. This nonprofit corporation was organ- 
ized for the express purpose of “building or 
otherwise acquiring a suitable building for 
school purposes . . . and of leasing said 





1State ex rel. Rogers v. Milligan; cited as 66 N.W.2d 
326 in the National Reporter System. 
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building to the school district.” The com- 
pany officers were the officers of the school 
district. 

As permitted by statute, the school 
board proposed to lease vacant district 
land to the Building Company for a term 
of 20 years. A contemporary re-lease of 
these leased premises, from the company 
back to the district, was also proposed. 

In order to provide the funds necessary 
for the construction work, the company 
planned to sell $130,000 in First Mortgage 
Serial Bonds, the bonds to be secured by 
the company’s leasehold interest in the pro- 
posed building. The re-lease agreement 
called for the district to pay annual rentals 
of $5,500 for the first year, and $9,600 for 
each year thereafter, during the 20-year 
term of the agreement. Maintenance costs, 
insurance, taxes, and certain other specified 
expenses would be paid by the district. The 
prospective useful life of the proposed 
building was more than 20 years, and there 
was no claim that the annual rentals would 
be in excess of the fair and reasonable 
rental value of the leased premises. 

At the completion of the 20-year term 
of the agreement, the corporation was to 
convey the leased premises, including the 
building and its equipment, to the school 
district. 

At a special meeting and election on 
May 27, 1954, the district voters approved 
the re-lease agreement, voted to levy an 
annual tax equal to the rentals, and author- 
ized the director and the clerk of the dis- 
trict to execute the agreements. 

The agreements were accordingly signed 
by the director of the district (Rogers), 
but because of “doubts as to powers of the 
district to enter into such lease and re-lease 
agreements,” and in order that such powers 
might be tested in a proper legal action, 
Milligan (the district clerk) refused to 
sign. As a result, the School Building 
Company was unable to issue and deliver 
the bonds, and hence was unable to provide 
the necessary funds due the contractor for 
work in constructing the school building 
addition. 

Rogers, as director of the joint school 
district, then sought a legal writ directing 
Milligan, as clerk, to sign the agreements. 
On July 28, 1954, the lower court ruled in 
favor of Rogers and directed Milligan to 
comply. This judgment was appealed. 


Findings on the Issue 


The basic issue here involved the ques- 
tion: Did the Joint School District have 
the power to enter into the lease and re- 
lease agreement described? Or to put it 
otherwise: Did the device resorted to by 
the district —- viz., the lease to the School 
Building Company of school district lands 
(the lease being contingent upon the condi- 
tion that the corporation would raise the 
money for the construction of the school 
building on the leased premises); and the 
immediate re-leasing of such lands back to 
the district — violate the Wisconsin State 
Constitution, in that the cost of the build- 
ing to be so constructed exceeded the 5 
per cent debt limitation imposed by the 
Constitution? 

Early in its opinion the court noted that as 
a “condition” of the lease of the school lands 
to the Building Company, the latter was 
“obligated to construct the new school build- 
ing and finance the cost of the same by a 
mortgage of its leasehold interest.” 

The opinion then commented that the lease 
to the corporation, the re-lease back to the 
district, and the mortgaging of its leasehold 
interest by the corporation “must be viewed as 
one transaction, and not as three isolated oc- 
currences.” In any event, the net result of the 
transaction was that, because of the mortgage, 
“there is a possibility of the district being 
deprived of the use of its land during the 
remaining term of the lease” if it defaulted 
in the payment of the rental charges. 

“From the standpoint of legal principle, 
if the mortgage of a leasehold interest in land 
and a building creates a debt” —as was held 
by the Wisconsin Supreme Court in an opin- 
ion handed down on July 28, 1954 (the very 
day the trial court rendered its judgment in 
favor of Rogers) —“then the mortgage of a 
leasehold of land alone does also, where [as 
here] the land is already owned by the gov- 
ernmental unit involved at the time the leas- 
ing agreement is entered into, and the gov- 
ernmental unit requires the use of such land 
for governmental purposes.” 

After noting that the people, if they so 
desired, could alter the constitutional pro- 
vision regarding the controlling debt limita- 
tion “through the deliberate and thoughtful 
processes of constitutional amendment,” the 
court said: “It follows that the provisions of 
[the existing] statutes, under which the school 
district is acting . . . [authorize] the district 
to become indebted in a manner contrary to 
the constitutional inhibition.” 

Concluding, therefore, that the plan pro- 
posed by the district would create: (1) a lien 
on its property; and (2) an indebtedness in 


(Concluded on page 108) 








Eliminate muggy 


classrooms that mean 


muddled learning! 








New Honeywell System makes temperatures and 





ventilation control a “productive” item 


Student reactions vary widely — depending on the time 
of day, the type of class, and the method of instruc- 
tion. Naturally, a/ert students absorb more ‘‘ take-home 
learning.”’ 

That's why it’s so essential to have proper temper- 
ature and ventilation control in your classrooms 

And that’s why the Honeywell Schoolmaster System 
is such a highly productive unit in modern schools 
today! 

This Schoolmaster System includes a newly- 
developed school thermostat for each classroom, plus an 


indicator panel for the principal's office which gives 


a finger tip report on all room temperatures. 


With this system, you can accurately coordinate 
level temperatures, proper humidity and ventilation 
to create ideal conditions for brighter classes, and 
more learning. 

The Schoolmaster System is an exclusive Honeywell fea- 
ture. It's designed for any school, whether a new or 
older building. No major changes are necessary, as 
the wiring is simple. 

For complete information, call your local Honey- 
well office, or write to Honeywell, Dept. AJ- 1-08, 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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Alert your students for more “take-home” learning 


with the Honeywell Schoolmaster System 


A thermostat in each room makes temperatures and ventt- 
lation control a part of teaching. The Honeywell individ- 
ual classroom thermostat is custom designed for the in- 
structor so that room temperatures and ventilation 
can be matched to class activities. 





An indicator panel gives the principal a 
finger tip report. The panel shown here 
is for the principal’s office and is wired 
to a special sensing element in the 
thermostat for each room. The prin- ' ye nina 
cipal can have a push-button tempera- =, a %. 


WEY WELL s, 


ture reading for any room in the school. 


Special sensing elements provide added 
fire safety. You have a constant fire 
sentry in the Honeywell Schoolmaster 
System, in addition to your regular 
fire protection system. You have fire 
sensing elements in each room, and 
in closets and store rooms, if you 
wish. These elements are wired to the 
principal's panel to help detect fires. 





Honeywell 


School Temperature Controls 





112 OFFIGES ACROSS THE NATION 
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Barcol. 


WARDROBEdoor 


BARBER 


COLMAN 





more flexible design for 
new or remodeled classrooms 


eee more usable floors and walls! 


School officials and architects everywhere report that 
Barcol WARDROBEdoors provide more working wall 
space for chalkboard or tackboard . . . and more usable 
floor space. Full-view opening gives teacher control of 
“cloakroom rush.” Maintenance is easier, because floor 
is completely clear of pivots or hinges. 

Barcol WARDROBEdoor dimensions are 10’ or 12’ 
wide and 6’ high, requiring only 9’ 8” ceilings (3’ 8” 
above opening). Depth can be as little as 2’. Standard 
coat hooks and shelves or custom-built storage 
arrangements provided. Ask your architect or 

phone your Barcol distributor. 




















CLOSED it’s a chalkboard 











OPEN it’s a 

















ST. AUGUSTINE SCHOOL, Rochester, N. Y. finds large extra 
blackboard a valuable feature of WARDROBEdoor. Architect: 
Frank Quinlan. 

INSTALLATIONS EVERYWHERE acclaim the practical advan- 
tages of WARDROBEdoor. For example, in the East there are 
installations in Marion, Somerset, Mass.; Hoboken, N. J.; Heuvel- 
ton, New Rochelle, Niskayuma, No. Tonawanda, Rochester, Romu- 
lus, Skaneateles, Snyder, Utica, N. Y.; Richmond, Va.; So. Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; in the South at LaGrange, Ga.; Louisville, Ky.; in the 
Midwest at Cantrall, Chicago, Fancy Prairie, Rockford, Streator, 
Yorktown, Illinois; Hobart, Ind.; Mt. Pleasant, lowa; Benton Harbor, 
Dearborn, So. Haven, Wells, Mich.; Lakefield, New Prague, Water- 
town, Minn.; Lincoln, Nebraska; Minot, No. Dakota; Columbus, 
London, Ohio; Cudahy, Wisc.; in the West at Sanbruno, Callif.; 
Missoula, Mont.; Forest Grove, Ore. Complete list of schools and 
architects on request. 


REMODELED HEUVELTON CENTRAL SCHOOL demonstrates 
how modern space saving equipment increases usefulness of class- 
room floor and wall space. Architect: John C. Ehrlich. 


Call your Barcol WARDROBEdoor distributor 
listed under “Doors” in telephone directory or 
write for WARDROBEdoor information. 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, DEPT. NA45, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
OVERdoors and Operators ¢* Automatic Controls 
Air Distribution Products «* Aircraft Controls *« 

Products ¢ Metal Cutting Tools *¢ 


Industrial Instruments 
Small Motors * Molded 
Machine Tools ¢ Textile Machinery 
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How Owens-Illinois 
Glass Block* solved 
a maintenance 
problem while 
providing better light 











ITH PANELS Of glass block, day- 
Went is directed upward and 
diffused over all parts of the school- 
room all day long. The combination 
of light-directing glass block and 
vision strip keep brightness at 
comfortable levels, provide vision 
and ventilation. Excessive glare and 
harsh contrasts are eliminated. 











The Willard School, Highland Park, Michigan, is typical 
of many school buildings faced with worn-out window 
Continual, expensive maintenance of the old sash 
did not provide proper protection from wintry blasts. 


sash. 


or corrode.. 











Sash replacement began in 1951 with Owens-Illinois 
light-directing glass block. Now maintenance 
are practically eliminated. Glass block won't rust, rot 
.are hard to break. 





Willard School, Highland Park, Michigan 
ouis G. Redstone; Contractor: William Bortilotti 









costs 

















OLD 


windows needed constant, expensive 
maintenance ... did not provide health- 
ful daylighting throughout classrooms. 


Mee 1 
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NEW 


panels of glass block insulate so effi- 
ciently and daylight so effectively, heat- 
ing and lighting costs are cut. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 


AN @ PRODUCT 








F YOU ARE in the process of 
| enero old structures, 
or building new ones, don’t 
overlook the positive advantages 
—maintenance economies; 
better seeing conditions—that 
panels of glass block bring. 
For complete information write 
Kimble Glass Company, 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, 
Dept. AS-1, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





*Formerly known as INSULUX 


Owens-ILLINoISs 


GENERAL OFFICES +» TOLEDO 1, OHIO 








Nesbitt Syncretizer 


The unit ventilator that 
set a new standard of 
classroom comfort. 
Publication 100 


This is a great year to be alive! Pod 
Indeed, considering the ongoing rate two heights, 32” and 28” 
of technical progress, A. D. 1955 has 

little reward for the static man or 


product. Life is dynamic. Ever since Nesbitt began “pionairing” in the field of school- 
room thermal comfort in 1912, Nesbitt heating and ventilating equipment has been 
noted for inventiveness. Some Nesbitt ideas, disparaged at first by others, have later 
been adopted by them—usually by the time Nesbitt had made further advances! The 


Nesbitt Line for ‘55 is alive and moving—for where progress is, there is Nesbitt. Look 
to Nesbitt for all your thermal comfort equipment. 


Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American Blower Corporation 


HEATING AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLROOMS 
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The Nesbitt Package 


Nesbitt Syncretizer 
and Wind-o-line 
Radiation integrated 
with Storage Units 
for beauty, utility, 
daylong comfort and 
overnight protection. 
Publication 101 


Wind-o-line Radiation 


Positive protection 
against cold surfaces; 
integrated with the 
Nesbitt Syncretizer; 
in wall-hung casings, 
or in storage units. 


Publication 101 


Sill-line Radiation 


Modern high capacity finned 
radiation for use along windows 
and other perimeters, in casings 
styled for today’s interiors. Rigid, 
long-life construction; draft-free 
comfort; low installation cost. 
Publication 102 


Sill-line with 
Storage Cabinets 


Combining the 
advantages of 
perimeter heating 
with attractive 
storage units 

at moderate cost. 


Pub. 261, Section S 











NhielslelelgeM-Tiraletitle-t; 

combine to any room 

length. Capacities 450, 

550, and 700 Btu per lineal foot. 


Ensembles 32” and 28” high, for 
wall-to-wall or short-of-wall application. 
Capacities from 700 to 2600 Btu per lineal foot 






















Modern Northwood Elementary School has 25 class- Mechanical Engineers, George & Hartman; Builder, 
rooms, an auditorium, gymnasium, cafeteria and 12 Leimbach Construction Corp.; Mechanical Contract- 
miscellaneous rooms. Architects, Jamison & Marcks; or, H. E. Cook Co., Inc.—all are of Baltimore, Md. 


Another modern school gets modern boilers — 
Pacific Boilers with Jet-action Circulation! 


With its practical contemporary de- 





























ful are the modern boilers that keep 


sign, Northwood Elementary School, its 1,500 students comfortable— 
Baltimore, Md., provides a wonderful Pacific Boilers with Jet-action 
setting for learning. No less wonder- _—_ Circulation. 


Advantages of Jet-action Circulation 


Pacific’s exclusive jet connections Tubes absorb heat faster; fuel con- 
project hot water and steam across sumption is lowered. And when 
the heating tubes at high velocity. | temperature changes are desired, re- 
This high turbulence sweeps away— __ sponse is practically immediate! 


and keeps away—heat-insulating 
bubbles that cling to the tubes. 


These benefits of Pacific Boilers 
are important to you... to your 
customers as purchasers. For only 
Jet-action Circulation provides such 
fast-acting, economical operation. 





Northwood’s two Pacific Boilers with Jet- 
Pacific Boilers come in all sizes, action Circulation provide dependable, eco- 
sing all fuels. for all types of build nomical heat. Because shell can be separated 

aane © US, FOE alk Types OF Duc from firebox, installation of these boilers 

ings. For catalogs and more data on is quick and easy. 

how Pacific Boilers can help improve 

your installations, call your local 

Pacific representative today! 
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modern gymnasium-auditoriums deserve 
“the finest floor that grows” 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


The multi-purpose room, so characteristic of the modern school building, 
ought always to be floored with Northern Hard Maple. And for reasons 
that aren’t mere whims or opinions. 


As a gym floor, no other wood and no mere floor covering serves so well, 
so long, with such universal satisfaction on the part of players, coaches 
and trainers. Northern Hard Maple is highly resélient—tesists dents and 





ABOVE— Oak Lawn Com- 


munity High School, Oak mars. Court-lines stand out sharply on its bright surface. It’s smooth, tight, 
Lawn, Ill. Madden & Connor, enduring. It’s ‘‘foot-friendly’’—has a ‘“‘live’’ instead of a ‘‘dead’’ feel. 
Architects, Harvey, lll. Floor- ; 7 R ; : ; 
ing, Northern Hard Maple. Routine maintenance is easy, re-surfacing quick and simple. 
And for other purposes, your Maple floor is, invariably, either better or 
equally acceptable. Cost of MFMA-certified Maple, especially in the hand- 
Vi 


some, thoroughly sound Second-and-Better grade (popularly known as 


See Sweet's \“‘the gymnasium grade’’) is no more than most substitutes—often less. 
(Arch. 12k-MA) or Maintenance is cheaper, service life much longer, satisfaction much greater. 
— bed = _ This, gentlemen, is a fair and true statement of the case. We believe 
we Toider an ates ® . . . . 
listing of MFMA-ap- you'll agree it points to Maple emphatically as the prudent choice. 
proved floor finishes 
and methods. MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Suite 588, Pure Oil Building, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 








FLOOR WITH woth HARD MAPLE 


BEECH ANO BIRCH 
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Architects: for Lowell House, Dunster House, McKinlock 
Hall, Vanderbilt Hall, Littauer Building, Gordon 
McKay Laboratory—SHEPLEY, BULFINCH, 
RICHARDSON & ABBOTT « for Aldrich Hall— 
PERRY, SHAW, HEPBURN, KEHOE & DEAN and 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, Associate Architects. 


Mechanicol Engineers: for Lowell House, McKinlock Hall, 
Vanderbilt Hall-FRENCH & HUBBARD « for Dunster 
House, Littauer Building—RICHARDSON & GAY « 

for Aldrich Hall-HAYDEN, HARDING & BUCHANAN 
¢ for Gordon McKay Laboratory—R. G. VANDERWEIL. 


Heating Contractors: for Lowell House, McKinlock Hall- 
CLEGHORN CoO. e« for Dunster House—T. J. MURPHY 
& CO. « for Vanderbilt Hall—JAS. S. CASSEDY, INC 

e for Littauer Building—V. J. KENNEALLY CO. 

e for Aldrich Hall-THE MERRILL CO., INC. « for 
Gordon McKay Laboratory—McLEAN-COUSENS & 
BARTON, INC. 


Oldest university in the U.S.A. 


Above: Lowe.t.t House 


a EW tei 4 











Dunster House, on the Charles River 
McKrntock HAti 
VANDERBILT HALL 


LITTAUER BUILDING 





ALDRICH HALL Harvard Graduate School. of 
Business Administration 


One of the 17 unique classrooms shown at left seats 
158 students; three others seat 80; and 13 accommo- 
date 102 each. The rooms have been arranged to 
provide an intimate relationship between instructor 
and student in the give-and-take discussions by the 
case method generally used throughout the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 





Below: GORDON McKAY LABORATORY 
Interior photo shows two-story room with important 
features, a high door and removable intermediate 
floor to permit varying uses. Research in this lab- 
oratory is conducted in mechanical engineering, 
electronics, electrical engineering and the proper- 
ties of matter. 


AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS OF 


Temperature Control 


On the Harvard campus are to be found some 
of America’s most beautiful buildings. A few of 
them which benefit from the maximum thermal 
comfort and fuel savings assured by POWERS 
control are illustrated here. 


For more than half a century POWERS con- 
trol has been renowned for its matchless ability 
to give many years of efficient economical serv- 
ice. Users ofteri report 25 to 50 years of reliable 
control with a minimum of repairs. 


Experience gained here and in thousands of 
other famous buildings qualifies POWERS to 
help you select the most economical and efficient 
temperature control for your buildings. When 
problems of temperature control arise, call our 
nearest office or write us direct. 





























THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY <4 Over 60 years of Automatic 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS | Offices in 60 cities in U. S. A., Canada and Mexicc Temperature and Humidity Control 
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Even 100-mile-an-hour rain cannot penetrate this modern school’s walls, coated entirely ] 
with water repellent made with Linde silicones. 


* S86 5 & agiks 





Huge school system approves 
water repellents made with LINDE silicones 
for above-grade 


“Invisible Raincoat” 





damagt 

Protects City’s Schools have » 

Max 

In one of the nation’s largest cities, the above- absorp 

grade exterior brick and concrete of school buildings stoppec 

is being coated with water repellents made with past. Aj 
LINDE Silicones. 


washes 
More than thirty of the school system’s close to 
300 older buildings have already been treated. New Why y 
schools are being treated as erected. To date, 
500,000 sq. ft. are done. Above-g 
silicones 
reduced 
that rain leaks and seepage that once caused costly More 
° repellent 
all these 


Board of Education maintenance engineers say 
=) d 





e Clear « 

Cause no 

shine. 

@ One Ce 

For comp 

@ Penetre 

Reach eo 

mum a RUSS REEUETUaLO ucponuapic SCL Vv 
@ No Seepage ice for 10 years! 

Even rain driven 100 miles an @ Easy to Apply 

hour runs right off, yet... Either low-pressure spray or 
e@ Non-Sealing and Pressure brush, 





. : t 
Resistant e Can Be Painted Over 
Permits masonry to “breathe.” With oil-base paints. 
e CALL OR WRITE LINDE—for the full story on water repellents 
Leaks were serious in this older school, so brick was repointed, then 


made with LINDE silicones for above-grade masonry, and a list of 
representative suppliers. Address Dept. C-1. 


FOR SILICONES LOOK TO  .. 74 ww A DIVISION OF 
tHde UNION CARBIDE 


coated with silicone repellent. Result: No more problems from moisture. 





AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY AND CARBON CORPORATION 





SS ee 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
IN CANADA: Dominion Oxygen Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited‘ 


| 
The term “‘Linde”’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Cambon Gorporation 
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ew Thomy Lafon Elementary School, New Orleans, La.; Curtis & Davis, Architects; A & O Builders, General Contractors 
es Absorbing, Glare Reducing Glass Brightens Classrooms 
4a 4a 
2 Solar Heat or Eye-Fatiguing “Raw Sunlight 
e The Thomy Lafon School, New Orleans, La., acknowledged to be an outstanding 


modern design, makes extensive use of Coolite, Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing 
Glass. It's unique qualities fit the aim of the architects and engineers, Curtis & 
Davis, to obtain “the ultimate in scientific achievement for natural lighting ...a truly 
functional architecture adapted to human values and physical needs.” For Coolite 
floods classrooms with softened, glare-free light for easier seeing... absorbs up to 
50% of the solar heat to help keep interiors comfortable. 


Coolite removes the harmful qualities of “raw” sunlight... helps students see 
better, feel better, work better. Coolite permits use of large glass areas without 
undue heat . . . makes rooms appear larger, friendlier. 





Consider Coolite for your classrooms when you build or remodel. Translucent glass 
by Mississippi for better daylight illumination is available in a wide variety of pat- 
| terns and surface finishes to fit any daylighting need within any school budget. 





Mississippi maintains an experimental school building on factory grounds 
for the study of daylighting. Take advantage of the company’s wide expe- 
i rience. It’s technicians are ready to help you with every daylighting problem. 


| MISSISSIPP 
ae COMPANY 


: * 88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 





“ 
é s NEW YORK « CHICAGO © FULLERTON, CALIF. Send today for catalog, “Better Day- 
ser” lighting For Schools.” Write Dept. 14. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Even 100-mile-an-hour rain cannot penetrate this modern school’s walls, coated entirely 
with water repellent made with Linde silicones. 


°S25 8 8 tans 





Fuge school system approves 
water repellents made with LINDE silicones 
for above-grade masonry 


“Invisible Raincoat” 
Protects City’s Schools 


damage to interior plaster, paint, and woodwork, 
have been eliminated. 

Masonry spalling and cracking caused by water 
absorption and freezing have been completely 
stopped. Unsightly efflorescence is a thing of the 
past. And buildings stay cleaner because rain simply 
washes dirt down the walls. 


In one of the nation’s largest cities, the above- 
grade exterior brick and concrete of school buildings 
is being coated with water repellents made with 
LINDE Silicones. 

More than thirty of the school system’s close to 
300 older buildings have already been treated. New 
schools are being treated as erected. To date, 
500.000 sq. ft. are done. 


Why you, too, should specify“ Linde” silicones 


Above-grade masonry water repellents made with LINDE 
silicones mean . . . longer life for concrete and brick . . . 


Board of Education maintenance engineers say reduced maintenance inside and out... better appearance. 


that rain leaks and seepage that once caused costly 


More and more architects are specifying masonry water 
repellents made with LINDE silicones. They alone provide 
all these advantages: 


e Clear and Invisible @ Fast-Working 





Leaks were serious in this older school, so brick was repointed, then 
coated with silicone repellent. Result: No more problems from moisture. 


FOR SILICONES LOOK TO 


Cause no change in color, no 
shine. 

@ One Coat 

For complete water repellency. 
@ Penetrating 

Reach correct depth for maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

e@ No Seepage 

Even rain driven 100 miles an 
hour runs right off, yet... 

e@ Non-Sealing and Pressure 
Resistant 

Permits masonry to “breathe.” 


Dry in 3 hours to complete 
water repellency. 

e Applicable the Year Round 
Can be applied even at 15 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

@ Long Lasting 

Tests indicate dependable serv- 
ice for 10 years! 

e Easy to Apply 

Either low-pressure spray or 
brush. 

e Can Be Painted Over 

With oil-base paints. 





e CALL OR WRITE LINDE~—for the full story on water repellents 
made with LINDE silicones for above-grade masonry, and a list of 
representative suppliers. Address Dept. C-1. 


A DIVISION OF 


UNION €C 


ARBIDE 


oa 
: Linde 


AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 





General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
IN CANADA: Dominion Oxygen Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited’ 


The term ‘“‘Linde”’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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New Thomy Lafon Elementary School, New Orleans, La.; Curtis & Davis, Architects; A & O Builders, General Contractors 


Mississippi Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing Glass Brightens Classrooms 
Without Excessive Solar Heat or Eye-Fatiguing ‘“Raw’’ Sunlight 


The Thomy Lafon School, New Orleans, La., acknowledged to be an outstanding 
modern design, makes extensive use of Coolite, Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing 
Glass. It's unique qualities fit the aim of the architects and engineers, Curtis & 
Davis, to obtain “the ultimate in scientific achievement for natural lighting ...a truly 
functional architecture adapted to human values and physical needs.” For Coolite 
floods classrooms with softened, glare-free light for easier seeing... absorbs up to 
50% of the solar heat to help keep interiors comfortable. 


Coolite removes the harmful qualities of “raw” sunlight... helps students see 
better, feel better, work better. Coolite permits use of large glass areas without 
undue heat . . . makes rooms appear larger, friendlier. 


Consider Coolite for your classrooms when you build or remode!. Translucent glass 
by Mississippi for better daylight illumination is available in a wide variety of pat- 
terns and surface finishes to fit any daylighting need within any school budget. 





Mississippi maintains an experimental school building on factory grounds 
for the study of daylighting. Take advantage of the company’s wide expe- 
rience. It’s technicians are ready to help you with every daylighting problem. 





MISSISSIPP 
os COMPANY 


° 88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 





; Send today for catalog, “Better Day- 
: , NEW YORK © CHICAGO © FULLERTON, CALIF. cage apes. dl 
| ye <3 y lighting For Schools.” Write Dept. 14. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Are they throwing your money 


HERMAN NELSON DRAFT/STOP system 


COOLS CLASSROOMS COMFORTABLY 
WITHOUT WASTING COSTLY FUEL. 


PEN classroom windows are an open admission of waste. 
Heat you’ve paid for—and don’t need—is literally being 
thrown out the window. It’s a double tragedy because, beside 
the dollar loss, classroom comfort is “out the window’, too. 
Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP eliminates these costly fuel 
losses “automatically”. Actually, during classroom occupancy, 
heating is a minor function of the unit. Its major responsibility 
is cooling—introducing outdoor air in sufficient quantities to 
compensate for the “free” heat contributed by students, lights 
and solar effect. Even Herman Nelson’s method of draft elimina- 
tion requires no heat which both simplifies the cooling problem 
and saves more fuel dollars, 


Comfortable classrooms, closed windows and cash savings! No 
wonder budget-minded schools are Herman Nelson’s best cus- 
tomers. For complete information, see our catalog in Sweet's 
Architectural File, or write Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Prod- 
ucts, American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


MICHIGAN. Classroom comfort in a modern setting. Herman Nelson Unit 
Ventilators provide ideal thermal conditions, day and night, at lowest 
cost for Grosse Point University School, Grosse Point, Mich. Superintendent 
of Schools: John Chandler, Jr.; Architect: Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hell- 
muth; Engineer: William Brown; Mechanical Contractor: W. J. Rewoldt Co. 
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Provides 
COOLING, HEATING 
VENTILATION, ODOR CONTROL 
PRAFT ELIMINATION 


All at minimum cost 
Hy 


Wah 


UNIT VENTILATORY PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


SYSTEM OF 
CLASSROOM COOLING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 


sent 

















OTHER . 





SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


Goodbye Mr. Chips! AAF 
Type D ROTO-CLONE 
designed for dust control of 
school woodworking shops. 
Unit is self-contained and 
requires little space. 
Ask for Bulletin 272-El. 


FOR WOODWORKING SHOPS 


— me z FOR AUDITORIUMS 








OHIO. Every window closed and every room comfortable! Gar- 

field Elementary School, Columbus, Ohio, depends upon Herman 

Nelson DRAFTIJSTOP System for complete cooling, heating and 

ventilating. Superintendent of Schools: N. G. Fawcett; Principal: 

Charles P. Blackburn; Architect: Brooks & Coddington; Engi- Comfort for crowds! Herman Nelson Auditorium Unit 

neer: Ralph & Curl; Mechanical Contractor: Huffman-Wolfe Co. Ventilator with the exclusive acoustical silencer is the 
package answer to heating, cooling and ventilating 
Gymnasiums and auditoriums. Ask for Bulletin 650. 





NORTH CAROLINA. Quiet please! Open windows won't invite 
distractin 1oise and drafts into this library. Herman Nelson 
DRAFTISTOP System keeps temperature at comfort level at all 
times for the Alfred G. Griffin School, High Point, N. C. Super- 
intendent of Schools: Dean B. Pruette: Architect: Voorhees & 
Everhart; Engineer: Watson & Hart; Mechanical Contractor: White ricane Herman! Herman 
Engineering Co. on Propeller Fans, di- 
: or belt drive, are de- 

ed for the efficient 
mical ventilation of 
atories, lavatories, 
ens and locker roums. 


for Bulletin 800. 


an FOR CAFETERIA EXHAUST 





HERMAN NELSON UNIT VENTILATOR PRODUCTS 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


I would appreciate receiving literature describing the 
following products— 


(1 Classroom Unit Ventilators 
(1) Auditorium Unit Ventilators 
C1 Propeller Fans 

() Dust Control Units 
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SCHOOL EQUIPMENT FOR FOODS 
LABORATORY, LAUNDRY, CLOTHING, 
SEWING, GROOMING, HOME MAN- 
AGEMENT, CHILD CARE, ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, AND GENERAL 


STORAGE AREAS 


These are typical Mutschler installations. . . 
specified and installed by better schools 
throughout the nation. Mutschler equip- 
ment is especially designed for rugged use, 
yet is beautiful in appearance! It is built 
from northern maple in natural, driftwood 
or oven-baked enamel finishes. If your school 
is considering a modernization or building 
program, our engineers will be glad to show 
you how to get more for your money with 
Mutschler planned and equipped depart- 
ments. Write for name and address of your 
nearest Mutschler sales office. 








MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO. 
DEPARTMENT 1555-1 


Nappanee, indiana 





Illustration at top shows general view of an 
all-purpose homemaking department. Left above, 
laundry and sewing areas of an all-purpose de- 
partment. At far left is living area. Below, left 
to right, are views of crafts department and 
art room. 
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The right windows can make a REAL DIFFERENCE... 





The teacher sees the effect of good daylighting and 
good ventilation in a lot of ways. In a classroom 
filled with fresh air and daylight, her students are 
more alive and alert—more receptive to learning. 
There’s none of that “closed-in” feeling. And 
needless to say, the teacher herself feels “more like 
teaching” in such a room. Fenestra* windows give 
you more daylight per opening because of their 
slender, but strong steel members. 


There are practical, as well as psychological, 
advantages to the right windows. The teacher can 
operate the vents in Fenestra Intermediate Pro- 
jected Steel Windows easily. Tilt-in vents protect 
her students from drafts, and 
like tilt-out vents, admit fresh 
air even on rainy days. And 
sill vents keep even the most 
rambunctious of small fry 
from tumbling out the 


windows. Electrifloor* 


eneslia 


They'll probably stay cleaner, too, because they 
can be washed (as well as screened) from the inside 
—with resultant savings in time, labor and cost. And 
they ll never need painting if you specify Fenestra Super 
Hot-Dip Galvanizing. It’s a special process that pro- 
tects your windows from rust and weather for life! 

For complete information on these beautifully de- 
signed steel windows, call your Fenestra representa- 
tive. He’s listed in the yellow pages of your phone 
book. Ask for our authoritative booklet, called 
Better Classroom Daylighting. Or write Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Dept. AS-1, 2256 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. ¥e 


INTERMEDIATE 
STEEL WINDOWS 


Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows e Metal Building Panels 
Roof Deck e Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 


.__ 





MISSOURI. Fenestra Steel Windows in Wil- 


Witt Construction Co., Springfield, Missouri. 


TEXAS. Fenestra Steel Windows in the Science 
lard Elementary School, Willard, Mo. Architect: Hall at St. Mary's University, San Antonic, 
1. Dale Allmon, Springfield, Mo. Contractor: De- Texas. Architect: Julian & White, San Antonio. 
Contractor: Lynn & Morsey, San Antonio, Texas. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. Fenestra Steel Windows 
in the Elementary School at Kingston, Mass. 
Architect: Bogner & Richmond, Cambridge, Mass. 
Contractor: Blake Construction Co., Milton, Mass. 





























“We saved over 1600 man hours Azam 
U 






“Our summer program of 
overhead building and class- 
room maintenance that for- 
merly took 13 weeks is now 
completed in only 8 weeks 
thanks to Up-Right's mobility 
and rapid assembly!" 


Stairways are 
taken in stride 

« legs in- 
stantly adjust- 
oble for per- 
fect leveling of 


platform. 7 





on, 
% 


Write for 
descriptive 
circular! Ss 





“Two 10 ft. span scaffolds pay for themselves 
on any school paint job of 6 rooms or more,” 
says Leonard T. Anderson, painting contrac- 
tor, Turlock, California. 


ee “UP-RIGHT”’ SCAFFOLDS 


~~ DEPT. 158 - 1013 PARDEE STREET - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA re ee 
FACTORIES: Berkeley, Cal. and Teterboro, N. J. Offices in all Principal Cities y 
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You can save up to $100 on every single door open- 
ing you fill with a Fenestra* Hollow Metal Door! 


There are four sound reasons why these Door- 
Frame-Hardware units can give you such impor- 
tant savings: 

1. They cost less to buy because you get production- 
line economy—not custom job costs. They are 
mass produced on special jigs that avoid expensive 
time and labor. 

2. You save time—they come to your job complete 
with pre-fitted door, frame and hardware specifi- 
cally made for each other. You eliminate plan- 
ning, ordering and assembling special elements. 


3. You save on installation costs because these com- 


Fenestra 


Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows + Metal Building Panels - 





Pick up one in every doorway! 





plete units need no cutting, no fitting, no mortis- 
ing or tapping. Each door is installed and in use 
in minutes. 


4. You save year after year on maintenance because 
Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors can’t warp, swell, 
stick or splinter. They always open easily, 
smoothly. They close quietly because inside sur- 
faces are covered with sound-deadening material. 


There’s a door for every purpose in the Fenestra 
line: Entrance Doors, Flush or Regular Interior 
Doors with glass or metal panels, Doors with 
the Underwriters’ B Label. For photos and details, 
write the Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. 
AS-1, 2256 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*® 


DOOR « FRAME -« 


Electrifloor* * Roof Deck + Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 


HARDWARE UNITS 


from glass-walled classrooms to 
drafty entryways, steamy kitchens, dank locker rooms ... 


Solve all your heating- 
ventilating problems with Trane! 


“One source’’— saves time, 
simplifies maintenance, pinpoints 
responsibility 


Your “school of the future’ will present a multitude of 
heating-ventilating problems . . . and their solutions will 
influence the health, comfort and efficiency of students 
and teachers alike. 

These heating-ventilating problems can be solved 
without the costliness of specially built equipment. From 


the complete TRANE Line you can select standard TRANE 
products, specifically engineered and sized to handle each 
job perfectly. All TRANE products are designed and 
matched for use together! 


Buying from one reliable source saves time . . . simpli- 
fies installation and maintenance. Makes it easy to pin 
down responsibility. And, it makes possible a “‘packaged”’ 
price! 

Make it a one-order job. School authorities should 
consult their architect, engineer or contractor, who in 
turn should contact their nearby TRANE Sales Office, or 
write TRANE, La Crosse, Wis. 


In classrooms TRANE KB Unit Ventilators with revolu- 
tionary new kinetic barrier action stop drafts before they 
start by blanketing walls of glass with a forced upward 
flow of tempered air.Warmth and ventilation is distributed 
evenly throughout the entire classroom, eliminating cold 
corners and stale air spots all day long. 
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In hallways TRANE Wall Line Convectors bring draft- In gymnasiums TRANE Projection Heaters, tucked In restrooms TRANE Model H Heaters 
free heating to long wall and window runs, blend with away high above occupied zones, force heat trapped ut heat where you want it. Exclusive 
beauty of modern buildings. by ceiling down to floor level. iffusers let you control spread. 
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In locker rooms TRANE Torridors bring in fresh, In offices, or wherever year-around air conditioning is In auditoriums TRANE Volume Venti- 
warmed outside air, blend it with room air. Keep desired, TRANE UniTrane units provide it. They  lators blend outdoor air with room 
locker rooms from becoming offensive. heat or cool, ventilate, dehumidify, filter. air, warm and distribute it overhead. 





In swimming pools TRANE Wall-Fin surrounds occu- _In entryways TRANE Force-Flo Heaters greet young- In stairways . . . and throughout the 
pied area with warmth, prevents drafts. (TRANE  sters with warm welcome ...blanket doors with heat school, TRANE Convectors combine 
Torridors add tempered ventilation.) to block cold air, stop drafts. modern beauty and efficiency. 
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MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. e East. Mfg. Div., Scranton, Penn. 
Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto « 90 U.S. and 15 Canadian Offices 











Nine Wakefield 2'x4’ Beta units 
provide evenly diffused light in 
this reconverted classroom, in 
which eight different environ- 
mental elements are coordinated. 
Beta is a completely contained 
unit which is. recessed into the 
ceiling. Its Rigid-Arch plastic 
diffuser has a matte finish which, 
when the units are unlit, mini- 
mize any mirroring of bright 
light coming from the windows. 
There is a new illustrated bro- 
chure on the Beta, of particular 
interest to school administrators 
and architects. 





Can a 26-year old classroom be 
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converted into a coordinated classroom? 


| 
Bi. qoonewancs 


THE CAVALIER 
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YES, and ata relatively low cost 


A group of imaginative men decided it 
was possible to make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear. They demonstrated the truth 
of their theory by transforming, at a 
relatively low cost, a 26-year old room 
in Grant Community High School, Ingle- 


side, Illinois, into a modern, functional, 
completely coordinated classroom. The 
men: Carl Boester, Lafayette, Indiana, 
Nairne W. Fisher, Fisher-White Associ- 
ates, Chicago, Illinois, Dr. Darell Boyd 


Harmon, Austin, Texas. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL ELEMENTS COORDINATED: 


/ ELECTRIC HEATING AND VENTILATION 
V ENGINEERED LIGHTING 

VY ACOUSTICAL CONTROL 

V/ ADAPTIVE SIGHT-EASE CHALKBOARDS 


Participating in the adventure were 17 
manufacturers, including Wakefield, which 
has been providing engineered lighting for 
coordinated classrooms since the earliest 
days of this classroom concept. In this 
case, Wakefield 2’x4’ Beta recessed units 
were used. For a new brochure on the 


Fn sae Over-ALL Lighting 
Oeox® Wl 


THE COMMODORE THE STAR 





1 AD J on 


THE PACEMAKER 





V THERMALLY CONTROLLED ENVIRONMENT 
V HARMONIOUS FLOORING 
V CoorDINATED COLOR AIDING GROUP VISION 


/ PosTURE SEATING CONSONANT WITH EYE 
HEALTH 


Beta, and other individual brochures on 
the Wakefield Ceiling, Wakefield Geo- 
metrics and Wakefield luminaires of ad- 
vanced design, write to The F. W. Wake- 
field Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 
In Canada: Wakefield Lighting Limited, 
London, Ontario. 


THE WAKEFIELD CEILING 
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Interiors of Butler steel buildings permit most effective use of 
space. Note, easy-to-install insulation and space for portable bleachers. 


Modern, sanitary kitchen shows adaptability and flexibility of 
Butler buildings. Here pupils are taught practical home economics. 


You get modern good looks plus economy 


with BUTLER buildings 


Modern, spacious new schools like the one above can be built 
at substantial savings with Butler steel buildings in combina- 
tion with other materials. And what is just as important in 
these times of critical classroom shortage, the buildings can 
be erected in a fraction of the time it takes to build an 


See your Butler dealer. He’ll help you with your school building 
plans. And he’ll show you how much faster and more economically 
your school can obtain the modern classrooms, auditorium, gymna- 
sium, workshop or garage it needs by building with Butler. Contact 
him or send coupon now for mere details. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment ¢ Steel Buildings ¢ 
Dry Cleaners Equipment °¢ 

Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. ® 
Richmond, Calif. ¢@ 


Farm Equipment 
Special Products 

Galesburg, Ill. ¢ 
Birmingham, Ala. ® 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Houston, Texas 


ordinary structure—sometimes in as little as six weeks! 
Butler steel buildings are fire-safe, of rigid, permanent 
construction, and flexible enough to be expanded quickly and 
economically to any size. Clear-span interiors permit room 
arrangements for greatest efficiency and comfort. 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


911A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1011 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alab 
Dept. 11A, Richmond, California 


Please send me the name of my nearest Butler building dealer. Also more 
information on Butler buildings for school classrooms, auditoriums, workshops 
and garages. “<> 





Name 
School__ 
Address 
City 





TO INSURE GREATER 


Your school board can profit by the experience of other boards that 
have earned the gratitude of the communities they serve by providing 
Auto-Lok windows to create beautiful modern schools and give greater 
comfort, operating ease, and reduced maintenance costs. 


Auto-Lok windows are engineered to provide schools with every 
important quality required for this special use. Countless successful 
school installations, continuing work with the architects of hundreds of 
America’s most modern schools, and the specialized skills gained 
through designing and producing windows for outstanding public 


buildings . . . . all contribute to Ludman’s leadership in school window 
installations. 


The coupon will bring you, in full detail, the information you need to 
look ahead in your selection of school windows. To learn why Auto-Lok 
windows meet the ten most important requirements that experts* 
agree are really important in a window . . . to learn how Auto-Lok 
windows insure healthful fresh air, even when it’s raining . . . . to learn 
of such savings as reduced fuel costs ... . to learn how you save with 
windows that are washed from the inside . . . send the coupon today. 


THROUGH EXPERIENCE, LEADERS IN SCHOOL WINDOWS.... LUDMAN AUTO-LOK 
CONTROL BAR WINDOW 


*Geoffrey Baker and Bruno Funaro in “Windows in Modern Architecture’. 








New Hanover High School 
Gymnasium and Class Room Addition 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


Leslie N. Boney, architect 








Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. © Galesburg, Ill. © Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dry Cleaners Equipment °¢ Special Products 


Richmond, Calif. © Birmingham, Ala. © Houston, Texas 





Both school boards and architects agree that Ludman 
patented Auto-Lok windows are unequalled for 
school use. School boards insist on Ludman patented 


School__ 
Address 
ee Zone State__ 


WINDOWS 


No other window can provide maximum, draft-free 
summer ventilation, yet close so tight . . seal so 
completely against loss of winter heat. 

















Auto-Lok window because of low maintenance econ- 
omy .... lifetime trouble-free operation... . vandal 
protection . . . . instantaneous window control. 


Ludman patented Auto-Lok windows are 100% 
quality controlled from raw material to finished 
window in the largest plant of its kind in the nation. 


Ludman’s patented Auto-Lok Windows, the tightest 
closing windows ever made, will meet all school re- 
quirements. However, the Ludman patented Auto-Lok 
Control Bar Window, retaining all of the advantages 
of the standard patented Auto-Lok window, was 
specifically designed for everlasting classroom use. 
The Ludman Control Bar Window provides operating 
ease that is unobtainable in any other window. 


No other window can compare with Ludman’s patented 
Auto-Lok advanced design for window-wall beauty 
) .... or equal its life-of-the-building permanence. All 
| vents can be opened fully or closed tighter than a 
refrigerator door, in a split second .. . . patented 
Auto-Lok hardware locks each vent separately and 
independently . . . . no adjustments ever necessary. 








LUDMAN LEADS THE WORLD IN WINDOW ENGINEERING 








Ludman Corporation 
North Miami, Fla. 


Dept. SBJ-1 






Please send me full information on Auto-Lok 
windows for modern schools. 
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...it deserves the fine, lasting comfort of 
Griggs Pushback Chairs 






Handsome, new 
4 Airliner Study Top 
Desks, No. 780-A. 








Tops in auditorium seating, Pushback Chairs make every per- 


formance a pleasure. No rising for late comers ...no struggle oa. _ — q 
when a youngster wants his third drink of water. Just slide the and 740 Chair new 
seat back —there’s plenty of passing room. Write us, we'll tell combinations. ie \ 


you just how Griggs Pushback Chairs, or other Griggs.Auditorium 
Chairs will make your school assembly hall extra attrattive for 


the whole community. ioe be Sactanve. = 


Chair. 
griggs 














the Best for the Rest of your school 


See the Full Line of Beautiful 
GRIGGS Seating 


AASA Exhibits 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY St. Louis Feb. 26 thru March 2 — Booths /-22, 24, 26 
Cleveland Apr. 2 thru 6 — Booths G16, 17, 18 


Box 630 BELTON, TEXAS Denver March 12 thru 16 — Booths GI, 2, 3, 4 
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Integrating School and City Planning 


DAN S. MARTIN 


Formerly Director, Office of Planning and Construction 


Orleans Parish School Board 
New Orleans, La. 


In New Orleans a visitor driving from the 
old uptown Carrollton section of the city 
to the newer downtown, Gentilly and lake- 
front area will see two different kinds of 
school buildings. One kind— built with 
little or no planning for the future — can 
be seen on small crowded sites fronting on 
major streets and highways; another kind 
—built within recent years according to 
good city planning principles — can be seen 
on generous sites well located in the center 
of the neighborhood they serve. These 
schools are different because the approach 
to school planning has changed. New 
Orleans school officials and citizens are be- 
ginning to realize that school construction 
must be planned as an integral part of the 
over-all city development program. 

This does not mean that New Orleans 
has found all the answers to school plan- 
ning —far from it. Citizens and school 
officials alike in New Orleans still have far 
to go in developing workable techniques 
for well-planned, well-designed economical 
school construction. Yet significant progress 
has been made. If a genuine program of 
long range school planning is continued by 
maintaining a competent well-trained tech- 
nical planning staff, New Orleans should 
make worth-while contributions to the rela- 
tively new field of long range school plant 
planning. 


The Changing Scene 


In most cities throughout the nation the 
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story is the same — rapid school enrollment 
increases creating serious classroom short- 
ages. At the same time construction pro- 
grams involving industrial and commercial 
building, street and expressway construc- 
tion, slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment, housing development and similar con- 
struction are changing the faces of our 
cities. Many construction projects bring 
about changes in density of residential 
areas and sometime relocation of families 
rendering it essential that new schools be 
carefully planned to fit into the whole 
picture. School administrators find that 
zoning and subdivision regulations now re- 
quire the schools as well as business to 
provide off-street parking space, adequate 
yard and open spaces around buildings, and 
in general to fit buildings into the character 
of the residential area. 

These conditions have made it essential 
that school planning be accomplished as a 
part of the over-all city plan. As a result 
of close co-ordination between the planners 
of the Orleans Parish School Board and 
the city of New Orleans, everyone was re- 
cently saved the embarrassment of begin- 
ning the construction of a school building 
in the very path of the new Mississippi 
River bridge approach. Because of the con- 
fidential nature of the right-of-way acquisi- 
tion studies, only the consulting engineers 
and the planners in the City Planning Com- 
mission knew the exact location of the 
bridge approaches. 

Not only is the planning of school build- 


ings on a comprehensive long range basis 
becoming a necessity, but the need for a 
continuing school planning program is gen- 
erally being recognized. In New Orleans, 
for example, the original long range school 
construction plan was prepared in the fall 
of 1951. The plan was revised in 1953 and 
again in 1954. The most recent revision, 
based upon up-to-date information on 
births, population changes, and school en- 
rollments recommended the reduction in 
capacities of many proposed schools. This 
recommendation will enable the school 
board to save millions of dollars of limited 
building fund monies. Equally important, 
the planning technicians, by constant stidy 
and reappraisal, were able to keep the 
school board informed of current condi- 
tions. 

With the rapid growth of cities and 
towns, and with school planning becoming 
more and more complicated, it is not sur- 
prising that today many school boards and 
school administrators are calling upon the 
city planner to assist them in developing 
their school construction program. School 
superintendents, their time absorbed with 
school problems made more acute by rapid 
enrollment increases, are beginning to 
realize that long range school planning re- 
quires professionals especially trained and 
experienced for the job at hand. 


A Needed Distinction 


It is well for the school administrator to 
make a distinction between “school plant 
planning,” and “school building design.” 
Both are essential features of a school con- 
struction program, but the former falls 
within the field of city planning and the 
latter comes within the field of architecture. 
The school administrator who understands 
the capabilities and limitations ef each of 
these professionals will probably achieve 
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well-planned and well-designed schools. 
The city planner is trained to consider 
school development as it relates to over-all 
city development. He must study popula- 
tion change, school enrollments, direction 
and extent of city growth and he must make 
predictions for the future. The number of 
children living in a particular neighborhood 
has more meaning to him than merely how 
many school children live in the entire city. 
Elementary schools, for instance, are 
planned to serve particular neighborhoods 
and one neighborhood will differ from an- 
other in respect to a need for school facil- 
ities. In New Orleans there is actually a 
surplus of school space in the elementary 
division when considered on a total enroll- 
ment and total school capacity basis. Yet 
considered neighborhood by neighborhood, 
a serious shortage of elementary school 
classrooms exists. Some of the children 
must be bused several miles to school. 

The architect, on the other hand, must 
translate school needs in terms of the num- 
ber of students to be accomodated and the 
facilities needed to serve them into a func- 
tional, attractive, and economical school 
plant. He must design and construct the 
school plant to meet educational needs. In 
preparing the design, the architect offers 
suggestions to the school administrators to 
improve efficiency of operation and to keep 
construction and maintenance costs low. 
For example, one New Orleans architectural 
firm designed a classroom at the end of the 
cafeteria with its floor raised about three 
feet. The space under the classroom was 
equipped with tracks and dollies for the 
storage of chairs and tables used in the 
cafeteria. When the cafeteria is used as an 
assembly hall, folding doors which form a 
wall of the classroom, fold to each side to 
permit the room to be used as a stage. 

Long range school plant planning has 
paid off in New Orleans in many ways. The 
savings during the past three and one-half 
years in site selection alone has conserva- 
tively been estimated at $1,000,000. This 
very substantial sum resulted from the pur- 
chase of land in outlying areas prior to 
development or during the subdivision de- 
sign stage. Land at such a time is relatively 
cheap and a well-located site can be selected 
easily. No price tag can be placed upon the 
benefits derived from carefully planning 
schools to reduce hazards to the children 
traveling to and from school. Nor is it 
easy to calculate the savings which result 
from properly sizing the schools. Most cities 
today have dismal evidence of improper 
sizing of schools, or a lack of consideration 
to the changing character of the neighbor- 
hood. The important point here is that 
these savings can be made by a program of 
long range planning. Without a plan there 
is nothing to serve as a guide in purchasing 
land, or the timing of construction of 
schools. The “guesswork” approach or 
“Jet’s try this” is too costly these days, es- 
pecially when it can be done right. 
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The Budget Comes First 


Before a school board builds a school 
or before it even selects an architect for 
that matter, it is well for the board and 
the school administrators to determine the 
kind, size, and budget of the proposed 
school. Many school boards prepare a writ- 
ten program for construction. In such a 
program the physical requirements of the 
building from an educational standpoint 
are listed. For example, the amount of 
chalkboard and tackboard should be stip- 
ulated since the school administrators 
should certainly have a better idea of what 
they need than the architect. Also, school 
administrators and educators are in a posi- 
tion to determine the essential facilities 
needed such as whether a cafeteria or au- 
ditorium will be included in the construc- 
tion. 

Also in the programming stage, worth- 
while preliminary work essential to the con- 
struction can be accomplished. An investiga- 
tion can be made into problems connected 
with servicing the school site with streets 
and utilities, or perhaps it will be necessary 
to negotiate with the city officials to close 
a street which divides the school site. On 
the west bank of New Orleans a school site 
centrally located between two residential 
developments required the construction of 
a street, a drainage canal, a sewerage pump- 
ing station, a water main, a gas main, and 
electric power lines. School board planners 
took the lead in calling conferences with 
city officials and the land developer who 
donated the school site to arrange for shar- 
ing the expense of the required street and 
utility construction. An agreement was 
finally arrived at whereby the required im- 
provements were financed. The working 
out of the agreement hardly could have 
been delegated to the architectural firm 
designing the building, nor was the time 
consuming and technical task one for the 
educators or administrators. Yet the work 
was an essential part of the program and 
had to be accomplished before the school 
could be designed or built. 


Reducing Costs 


In New Orleans there has been a con- 
stant battle to reduce school construction 
costs consistent with durable construction 
and low cost maintenance. Unfortunately, 
unless very careful study is given to ways 
and means of reducing school costs, a 
sacrifice will be made in quality and op- 
erating cost. For example, gypsum board 
walls on wood studs are less expensive than 
a plaster wall. Yet a sheet rock wall is not 
very durable and is easily damaged by 
children kicking or bumping it. 

Hardwood floors are longer lasting and 
easier to keep ja good condition than as- 
phalt tile on concrete. Yet hardwood floors 
are much more expensive to install than 
the asphalt tile. 


Compressed wood board for toilet and 
shower rooms is initially much less in cost 
than glazed tile walls. However there is no 
comparison in the maintenance cost. 

There appears to be no question that the 
objective of most school boards throughout 
the country is to find the best materials 
suitable for school construction considering 
factors such as climate, cost of installation, 
and cost of maintenance. Certainly the 
financial condition of the school district, 
and the construction problems peculiar to 
each community will have a very definite 
effect upon the kind and quality of school 
buildings constructed. 

In New Orleans we have found that cer- 
tain construction materials are well suited 
to our climate and represent a saving over 
other materials designed to accomplish the 
same purpose. That is not to say that if 
unlimited building funds were available, 
different materials would not be used. Con- 
stantly minimum acceptable standards of 
construction must be weighed against the 
financial condition of the school board and 
the need for school construction. 

Concrete has been used very effectively 
in our school construction. Several schools 
with a square foot construction cost of 
around $12 were designed and constructed 
of reinforced concrete. Concrete blocks 
have also been found to be very satisfac- 
tory for interior walls and partitions. Ce- 
ment bricks are being specified on a school 
soon to be constructed to observe their 
performance and to check their cost. 

Plywood is being used in great quantity 
in New Orleans schools. Plywood panels are 
especially suited for interior partitions, 
shelves, and storage cabinets. Not only is 
construction speeded up by use of plywood, 
but when properly finished, this material 
makes very attractive and durable walls. 

The use of unpainted brick for interior 
partition walls has been quite acceptable. 
It simplifies construction of the end walls 
of classroom wings since no provision must 
be made to plaster the interior surface of a 
brick wall. 

Factory constructed roof panels have 
proved a very economical type of roof con- 
struction. They are quick to install, do not 
need finishing or painting, and provide a 
measure of insulation and acoustical treat- 
ment. 

Exposed bar joists have been popular in 
New Orleans school construction. The joists 
are light, strong, and can easily span a 
classroom. 

It is well to make the point that what 
may be good for the goose may not be good 
for the gander. Climate, freight rates on 
materials, local labor rates, and many other 
factors influence the acceptability and the 
cost of building materials. A careful study 
and appraisal of school construction and 
performance of materials will provide a 
basis for improving the selection of con- 
struction materials and in lowering school 
costs. 
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Educational Planning — 





Before 


EARLE W. WILTSE 


Superintendent of Schools 
Grand Island, Neb. 


Recently, an architect showed me a one- 
page letter he had received from a school 
superintendent where the voters just ap- 
proved a $180,000 bond issue for a new 
high school. The letter directed him to pro- 
ceed at once with the preparation of plans 
and specifications for a modern fireproof 
structure to house 125 pupils in grades nine 
to twelve. The letter indicated the need for 
an auditorium-gymnasium with a standard 
basketball playing floor, roll-away bleachers 
for 500 spectators, and an “adequate” stage. 
The architect was told not to forget proper 
toilet and shower facilities and to be sure 
one room was equipped for science teach- 
ing. There was also to be a combination 
library-study hall. If finances allow, the 
school “should have a lunchroom adjoining 
the homemaking department.” 

Because of such superficial, careless edu- 
cational planning as this, many new high 
schools are obsolete even before they are 
built. 

The educational planning of a new high 
school plant should not be left to even the 
best school architect. Nor should it grow 
out of the fertile brain of the superintend- 
ent of schools. It should embody the co- 
operative thinking of many people, in- 
cluding the members of the board of educa- 
tion, the school executives, the entire high 
school teaching staff, the custodians, the 
students, and a host of taxpaying citizens. 
Where curriculum changes are to be con- 
sidered, an educational consultant may be 
required. The people who pay the taxes and 
own the schools should be involved in all 
phases of the planning. It is their school. 

Shortly after the voters in Grand Island, 
Neb., approved a $4,000,000 bond issue for 
school improvement in February, 1952! 
committees of teachers, students, and cit- 
izens were appointed by the board of edu- 
cation to draw up the requirements for a 
new senior high school to house 1500 stu- 
dents. By December, 1952, a total of 18 
committees had prepared for the architect 
a set of educational specifications, 197 


‘For an account of the bond campaign, see Dr. 


Wiltse’s article ‘“No Halfday Sessions,’’ N.E.A. Journal, 


Nov., 1952. 
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the Architect Begins 


pages in length. The architect was guided 
by this document as he developed his plans 
for the new structure. In September, 1953, 
contracts were let for a single story, finger- 
type structure to cost $2,500,000. 

The educational document contains 17 
chapters. It was prepared by 18 committees. 
Titles of the chapters suggest the nature of 
the content. They are as follows: 


Chapters 


I. A Basis for the Design 
II. General Features 
III. The Administrative and Coun- 
seling Areas 
IV. The Library 
V. The Auditorium and Little 
Theatre Areas 
VI. Language Arts 
VII. The Social Science Area 
VIII. The Mathematics Area 
IX. The Science Area 
X. Commercial Area 
XI. Industrial Arts, Fine Arts, and 
Vocational Education 
XII. The Music Area 
XIII. The Health Unit 
XIV. Physical Education Department 


Part I. Girls’ Physical Edu- 
cation 

Part II. Boys’ Physical Edu- 
cation 


XV. The Faculty Study Area 
XVI. The Cafeteria 
XVII. The Home Making Department 


In preparing Chapter I, “A Basis for the 
Design of the New Secondary School,” a 
steering committee studied the current high 
school program, and considered the de- 
sirable future educational needs of youth. 
The group also was guided by William W. 
Caudill’s bulletin “An Approach to the 
Design of a High School.” The six, salient 
considerations proposed in Caudill’s bulletin 
were reworked to suit Grand Island’s needs 
and then adopted as a guide for all com- 
mittees. The six basic considerations and 
their implications are: 

1. The high school population will continue 
to grow. Therefore, the school must be 
designed so that it can be expanded 
economically and efficiently without mar- 
ring the beauty of the school building. 

. The curriculum will continue to change. 
Therefore, the building must really be 
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3. High school students will spend much 


4. A well-balanced, effective program of 
































































































flexible. Classrooms, laboratories, and 
shops must be designed for economical 
and efficient adaptations to these 
changes. 


time in halls and corridors. Therefore, 
these areas should be designed to help 
achieve the aims of the educational pro- 
gram. They must be more than walking 
spaces. 


education will accent communications 
among students in the classroom, as well 
as communication between the teacher 
and the group. Therefore, teaching areas 
should be designed to allow flexibility of 
room arrangement, including seating. 
5. The school plant will be used extensively 
for community improvement, education, 
and recreation. Therefore, the plant 
should be designed to facilitate com- 
munity use. This means proper zoning 
of the main architectural elements. 
Those elements which are to be used by 
both students and the public, such as the 
gymnasium and auditorium, should be 
grouped in one zone for efficient use and 
economical maintenance. Summer use of 
the auditorium, and additional selected 
areas, may indicate air conditioning for 
those areas. 
6. The school plant should be an attractive 
center for boys and girls of high school 
age. Therefore, it should be planned and 
equipped in such a way that the students 
will consider it the most desirable place 
in the community to learn, work, and 
play together. 
All committees were given a copy of the 
“Basis for Design.” It served as a guide in 
the work of all committees. Meetings were 
held weekly, under the chairmanship of a 
teacher, until all reports were completed. 
Reports were then edited and mimeo- 
graphed in the superintendent’s office. A 
local printer prepared a printed cover and 
bound the reports. Several copies were fur- 
nished to the architect. Single copies went 
to all committee members and to the school 
board members. 
Many benefits result when the citizens 
are involved in planning their schools. In 
the first place, teachers and citizens all 
benefit from working together on a common 
cause. 
Take the shop area (Chapter XI) as an 
example. Twenty people assisted in pre- 
paring this chapter. In additivn’.to four 
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teachers and two students; the personnel 
of the committee included two farmers, a 
farm loan representative, a building con- 
tractor, a jeweler, a planing mill foreman, 
two representatives of the local Labor 
Temple, a car salesman, a wholesale auto 
parts dealer and others. This committee 
gave literally hundreds of man-hours of 
time to the planning of the vocational wing 
of the new high school. The discussions 
and the exchange of ideas at the meetings 
resulted in total agreement among members 
of the group regarding the aims and func- 
tions of vocational education. Once this 
agreement was reached, preparation of a 
description of needed facilities became 
comparatively simple. 

Second, teachers have to re-examine the 
educational program in light of new de- 
mands. They grow professionally therefrom. 
Planning the new high school building made 
it necessary for the entire high school staff 
to study, together with taxpayers, the pur- 
poses of secondary education. Parents ques- 


A Rural School — 





tioned. All discussed. The result is an im- 
proved curriculum, a modern plant to 
house the new program, but best of all, a 
growing staff. 

In the third place, the architect can de- 
sign a modern, functional, and economical 
school building that is based on careful ad- 
vanced thinking on the part of many 
people. 

Fourth, community pride and loyalty are 
definite results. Criticism is not often 
heard. When it is heard, the critics are an- 
swered by the people. It is their school. 

Good will and understanding are a very 
important by-product of community plan- 
ning. They make for desirable public re- 
lations. 

The board of education was the final 
approving authority on all committee re- 
ports. A committee of the board visited new 
high school buildings in Kalamazoo, Dear- 
born, and Birmingham, Mich.; Salina and 
Wichita, Kans.; and Reno, Nev. Ko- 
dachrome pictures were taken of these 


buildings showing many of the new fea- 
tures. These were studied by the several 
committees. The board of education and 
the architect furnished an educational con- 
sultant, Wilfred F. Clapp, of Lansing, 
Mich., to assist the committees with the 
planning. Mr. Clapp met with groups dur- 
ing a four-day period to help get the plan- 
ning under way. 


A “New” Building 


The people who own and pay for the 
schools should have a direct voice in plan- 
ning them. When the machinery is properly 
set up for community planning, everyone 
benefits. Understanding between teachers 
and parents grows. The architect is not 
left “in the dark.” He, therefore, can de- 
sign a school that is economical, modern, 
and is in keeping with what the people 
want. The children are assured of a school 
that is not 20 years old the day they move 
in. 


The Sandy Valley High School 


RALPH G. DIX, JR. 


Architect 
Canton, Ohio 


The new Sandy Valley High School building 
serves a consolidated school district formed of 
three small units in Stark County, Ohio, 
south of the city of Canton. 


The building occupies a 50-acre plot, of 
which 30 acres are used for the school build- 
ing, campus, and athletic field. The remaining 
20 acres consist of a beautiful wooded slope 


A general view of the Sandy Valley High School, Stark County, Ohio — Ralph G. Dix, Jr., Architect, Canton 


and bottom lands, well suited for biology field 
work. The site which is on two main highways 
in the center of the school district, cost $13,500. 

The educational planning was carried on to 
anticipate an enrollment of 630 pupils, afford- 
ing a broad program of instruction suited to 
a cosmopolitan rural population. The build- 
ing is one story and includes an auditorium- 
gymnasium and a cafeteria, all arranged for 
community as well as for formal school work. 

The Administrative Unit. For administra- 
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The Sandy Valley High School, Stark County, Ohio — Ralph G. Dix, Jr., Architect, Canton 


ve and general service purposes, the building 
icludes carefully placed entrances and an 
pen lobby; general offices and a waiting 
90m; a superintendent’s office; a principal’s 
ffice; a conference and meeting room for the 
oard of education; a conference room for 
sachers, pupils, and parents; a mimeograph 
nd program room; a fireproof vault and stor- 
ge space; a health clinic; and a ticket office. 
‘he lavatories have been carefully located for 
oth student and adult use. 

The Library. The library, which seats 72 
tudents, has shelving for 5800 to 6000 books. 
pecial space has been arranged for the li- 
rarian’s administrative work and book re- 
eiving and repair room. 

The Science Section. The science unit in- 
ludes a multi-purpose laboratory, a separate 
ihysics laboratory, and experiment prepara- 
ion room, a darkroom, and storage space. 

The Academic Rooms. The classrooms in- 
lude two rooms each for languages, mathe- 
natics, and social studies, and one room for 
rt. Between two of the classrooms there is a 
olling partition and at one end a small plat- 
orm so arranged that the two rooms form a 
ittle theater and student meeting room. 

Business Education. Two classrooms, with 
torage area, provide complete space for teach- 
ng business machine operation, bookkeeping, 
horthand, and other business studies. A 
nimeograph room is provided. 

Home Economics. The home-economics area 
ncludes a completely equipped foods labora- 
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tory, a laundry room, a clothing laboratory, 
supplementary storage rooms, etc. 

Music. The band room and choral room 
will seat 125 students. Adjoining it are prac- 


tice rooms, music appreciation room, an office, 
and general storage rooms. 

Industrial Arts. A large general shop de- 
signed for future expansion is equipped for 





The pleasant library seats 72 students, has space for 
approximately 6000 books. 
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woodworking, metalwork, auto mechanics, 
-farm shop, electricty, and vocational agricul- 
ture. There are separate rooms for drafting, 
ceramics, finishing, tools and materials storage, 
offices, and a lavatory. 

Physical Education. The auditorium-gym- 
nasium is planned to seat 1000 persons. The 
stage, measuring 43 by 20 feet, is equipped 
with stage curtains, cyclorama drops, and 
stage lighting. 

For gymnasium purposes the room is ar- 
ranged with a lengthwise central basketball 
court 50 by 84 feet, or two crosswise practice 
courts 40 by 76 feet each. The folding bleachers 
will seat 1100. Adjoining the main area are 
complete storage rooms, boys’ and girls’ locker fl 
rooms, a varsity team locker room, separate 
boys’ and girls’ showers, drying rooms, toilets, ] 
etc. The locker rooms are arranged to give 
access to the auditorium stage and to serve as — SS ee 
dressing rooms for dramatic presentations. 

The Cafeteria. The cafeteria which is de- i 
signed for expansion, seats 150 students. The 
adjoining kitchen has stainless steel equipment 
and is designed for the preparation of 500 
meals served simultaneously. There are also 
an office for the dietitian, locker and toilet 
rooms for kitchen employees, a 7 by 9-ft. 
walk-in cooler, and food and general storage 
rooms. A clever arrangement of pigeonholes 
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Dix, Jr., Architect, Canton 
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The Sandy Valley High School, Stark County, Ohio — Ralph C 
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The multi-purpose classroom serves as a study hall, visual education room, 
meeting place for the community, or as two separate classrooms. 
36 
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The locker rooms adjoin the stage of the auditorium-gymnasium and double as dressing rooms for dramatic activities. 


adjacent to the cafeteria serving line eliminates 
the necessity of pupils carrying their books 
into the cafeteria. 

The Service Rooms. The boiler room which 
is fitted with three stoker-operated steam 
boilers, includes fuel and ash storage rooms, 
an incinerator, and an electric controls room. 

The classrooms are heated with unit ventila- 
tors; the gymnasium-auditorium, with unit 
heaters. The arrangements for the janitors in- 
clude five carefully located rooms with built-in 


sinks. There is a yard maintenance equipment 
storage room at ground level, entered from 
the outdo 

The Cor ction. The building which is 
one-story hig’, is of brick and concrete block 


construction, with a 
floor. Expans 


located 


reinforced concrete slab 
:0n joints and control joints are 
throuy'icut the building to properly 
control the expansion and contraction of the 


concrete block walls, partitions, and concrete 


floors. The roecf deck is of 3-inch incom- 
bustible gypsum and wood fiber insulating 
material, which permits four foot spacing 


of the roof joints and simultaneously provides 
insulation, a roof deck, and acoustical treat- 
ment over the perforated asbestos board ceil- 
ings. The pipe tunnels are all constructed of 
concrete block with cement floors and ceilings 
to provide easy access for maintenance and 
repair of the utilities services. 

The finish has been carefully adjusted to the 
use and the wear-and-tear of the different 
areas. The door frames throughout are steel; 
the exterior doors are metal; the interior doors 
are wood or fireproof calamine. The wood 
windows have awning type ventilating units 
where needed. Ceramic glaze tile has been 
placed on lobby, toilet room, and shower room 
walls. Salt-glaze tile from floor to ceiling is 
used in locker rooms. Finish floors are quarry 
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tile in lobby; mosaic tile in toilets and shower 
rooms; asphalt tile in classrooms, offices, etc.; 
cork in library and music rooms. Ceilings are 
plaster on metal lath and acoustic tile in 


lobby, corridors, music suite, and library; 
classrooms have perforated asbestos board 
ceilings. 

The auditorium-gymnasium is constructed 


with steel rigid: arch frame. The ceiling is of 
insulrock which has been left exposed and 
which has been found to have excellent acou- 
stic qualities. 

The total 


original contracts amounted to 


La 


ae 


The completely equipped foods laboratory 








$734,000 and the final contract to $736,000. 
Less cost of equipment, the construction cost 
of the building was $676,000, or 94 cents per 
cubic foot, or $12.72 per square foot. The 
building accommodates 630 students, which 
amounts to $1,073 per student. 

The architectural planning and supervision 
was provided by Ralph G. Dix, Jr., A.1LA., 
Canton, Ohio; William T. Colloredo, Memphis, 
Tenn., was the landscape architect. John Paul 
Jones, Cary & Millar, Cleveland, were the con- 
sulting engineers, and Barber & Magee, Cleve- 
land, the structural engineers. 
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The Final Step — 





Some Criteria for Evaluating a School Building 


B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 


Plymouth Teachers College 
Plymouth, N. H. 


In the years just ahead, school building 
construction may take an unprecedented 
leap forward. Several competent studies 
have estimated that possibly some 25 to 
30 billion dollars of school buildings will 
be constructed between now and 1960. The 
need for more construction may be even 
more pressing than anticipated. Buildings 
erected today will no doubt be in use some 
fifty years from now, even though the ex- 
periences that communities want their chil- 
dren to have will have changed radically. 
Hence, the growing concern which is pres- 
ently manifest in school design and flexi- 
bility 


Gathering and Distributing Facts 


To guide the thinking of those com- 
munities contemplating such building plans, 
The Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators lists details that might be con- 
sidered in such planning:! 

1. To conduct and direct research that 
will determine the relationship of new 
or altered buildings to a forward- 
looking educational program and to 
interpret research to the board of edu- 
cation, the staff, and the community. 

2. To guide, with reliable facts, the 
policy formation of the board in its 
many basic decisions in school-plant 
planning. 

3. To establish and maintain, for each 
building project, a chronological sched- 
ule and record of all decisions, trans- 
actions, and steps taken from its in- 
ception by the board of education to 
the dedication of the building. 

4. To secure co-operative planning of 

the principals, teachers, and commu- 

nity in developing the total building 
program and in the immediate plan- 
ning of a school project. 
. To convey to architects and other 
specialis‘s a clearly stated program of 


an 





1American School Buildings, Twenty-seventh Year- 
book, American Association of School Administrators, 
Washington, 1949, pp. 23-24. Quoted by permission. 
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the educational services to be imple- 
mented by the building. 

6. To consult with the architect and 
other specialists on interpretation of 
the agreed-upon program and on the 
educational evaluation of proposed 
solutions to the problems presented. 

7. To assist the board of education in 
fair presentation of the building pro- 
gram to the community and develop- 
ing a financial plan for servicing the 
building program. 

8. To develop plans for the maximum 
use and preservation of the building 
by the staff and the community. 

9. To translate all planning into a crea- 
tive and constructive program of edu- 
cation when the building is complete. 


Some Building Requirements 


As a further guide to planning modern 
educational school buildings, Hagman sug- 
gests 16 principles.* Three samples of prin- 
ciples are as follows: 

1. The building should be economical in 
operation so that school funds are not 
diverted excessively to the support of 
noneducational functions. 

Public use of the building should be 

assisted by the placement and arrange- 

ment of units most in use. 

3. Fire escapes should be within the 
building. Stairways should be in fire 
wells built independently of the main 
structure. Units of the buildings 
should be separated by fire walls per- 
mitting the isolation of fire. 


Mm 


A Test for School Plants 


A comparable list of guiding principles 
expressed in more general terms is advo- 
cated by the Twenty-seventh Yearbook.® 
These measures are suggested under the 
heading entitled, “Do Your School Build- 
ings Pass This Test?” 

2By permission from The Administration of Ameri- 
can Public Schools, by Harlan L. Hagman. Copyright, 


1951, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., pp. 306-307. 
30p cit., p. 8. Quoted by permission. 


Curriculum adequacy — Do they provide 
the space and facilities for the educational 
program that your community needs for its 
children, youth, and adults? 

Safety and well-being —Do they not 
only protect against danger but also pro- 
vide a positive influence for improving the 
health and physical welfare of the pupils? 

Interfunctional co-ordination — Are they 
so planned that the activity in each part of 
a building may be co-ordinated harmoni- 
ously with related activities and may be 
carried on effectively without disturbing 
other activities? 

Efficiency and utility— Are they_ so 
planned that the handling of materials and 
the comings and goings of pupils, school 
staff, and the public are accomplished with 
a minimum of interference and a maxi- 
mum of ease and satisfaction to all con- 
cerned? 

Beauty — Are they pleasing in appear- 
ance, with simplicity, usefulness, and bal- 
ance as ideals, rather than ornamentation 
or symmetry? 

Adaptability — Are they so planned that 
they can be enlarged or rearranged inter- 
nally to meet new educational demands 
with a minimum of additional cost? 

Economy — Are they so planned that in 
original outlay and in future operation the 
utmost in educational utility can be se- 
cured for every dollar spent? 

It is difficult to imagine how a school 
building could be constructed without some 
consideration for those who will have to 
live, teach, and learn within its walls. 
Equally important, perhaps, is the school- 
community relationship, which should pro- 
vide for an ever expanding and increasingly 
effective program of education. There must 
be co-operation on a joint basis in setting 
up the probable educational objectives of 
the school, utilization of community re- 
sources to enrich ihe educational experi- 
ences for youth, and educational interpreta- 
tion between the school and the community. 


Principles for Community Use 


In stressing the importance of home- 
school-community relationships, Yeager 
suggests* a list of principles for wider use 


*Yeager, William A., Home-School-Community Re- 
tations, Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh, Univer- 
sity Book Store, 1939, p. 132. Quoted by permission 
of the author. 
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of school buildings for purposes other than 
the formal education of childhood which in 
some respects might be used as an evalua- 
tive device by public school systems to 
determine if they are encouraging the con- 
cept of bringing all three agencies together 
as a unit in attempting to solve their 
problems. 

1. Knowledge of all legal limitations in 
regard to the use of school buildings as 
found in the school laws and the decisions 
of the courts. 

2. Recognition that public education to 
serve the community well should extend its 
educational facilities and resources to all 
groups desiring these facilities and resources 
within legal limitations and rules and reg- 
ulations of the board of education. 

3. Adoption by the board of education 
of suitable rules and regulations and a 
workable policy which can be administered 
impartially and with reasonable ease. Such 
a policy should include reasonable fees for 
the use of the school’s facilities, at least 


SAMUEL V. NOE 


Administrative Assistant 
Louisville Public Schools 
Louisville, Ky. 


The Louisville board of education has 
awarded contracts totaling $1,820,640 for 
construction of a combined elementary and 
junior high school to be known as the 
Joseph S. Cotter Elementary School and 
Lucie N. DuValle Junior High School. It 
is being built by the lift slab method of 
construction. 

William C. Tyler, Jr., member of the 
architects’ firm of Arrasmith & Tyler, who 
designed the building and supervised its 
construction made the following comment 
concerning the lift slab method: 

The flat plate slab design reduces over- 
all floor height which in turn is one of the 
over-all cost savings. The speed of this 
lift slab design permits a quick inclusion of 
the building structure, allowing the work- 
men and materials to be out of the reach 
of the weather in a very short time. The 
flat plate design permits cantilevered pro- 
jections at a minimum of cost, forming a 
sun, rain, and snow shield over the build- 
ing’s walls. This protection would also re- 
duce the cost of wall maintenance, such 
as tuck pointing of masonry joints; from 
the standpoint of fire insurance and safety 
of the occupants of the building, premiums 
are at a minimum. 

From a designing standpoint, lift slab is 
most flexible, as none of the walls are load 
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in certain cases, which should cover heat, 
light, power, janitor service, and if found 
desirable, reasonable wear and tear on 
apparatus or equipment. 

4. Survey of the activities and organiza- 
tions of the community who may be desir- 
ous of using the public school’s facilities 
for purposes wholly, or in part, educational. 

5. Adaptation of a program and schedule 
for all activities and organizations under 
adequate administrative direction. 

6. Utilization of every means at the dis- 
posal of the school authorities to appraise 
the worthwhileness of this program and to 
utilize these opportunities in developing 
more desirable home-school-community re- 
lations with more adequate public educa- 
tion as the desired goal. 

Actually, what every community needs 
in its schoolhouse is a building which will 
make it possible to achieve the best ends 
and best means of education and simultane- 
ously provide opportunities for improving 
the educational program for the future. 
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bearing. Another facet of this is that addi- 
tions to the building at a later date can be 
made at a minimum of cost and effort. 
Each slab being self-supporting, continuous 
fenestration for light, sun, and air is pro- 
vided without the cost of masonry carrying 
beams. 

The over-all cost saving is approximately 
15 to 20 per cent in relation to conventional 
construction, with a time saving of approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. Concrete placement 
cost is in the neighborhood of 50 per cent 
less, and hazards to workmen are reduced 
to a minimum as all of these slabs are 
poured within two or three feet of the 
ground. Needless to say, this permits place- 
ment of materials without the use of hoists, 
cranes, and rigs. 

More trades are able to work simultane- 
ously as the slabs act as forms for other 
slabs, permitting electricians, plumbers, 
steel setters, carpenters, and other work- 
men access at the same time. The mechan- 
ical trades, such as electrical, plumbing, 
and heating, due to absolute alignment of 
one slab over the other, are able to project 
pipe, conduit, and metal duct work without 
the need of any vertical dimensioning. 

Conventional concrete work requires the 
building of forms and the wrecking of same 
after concrete is poured. This operation re- 
quires a minimum of 11 days for each floor 
superimposed upon another. The lift slab 
eliminates this time lag. 

The flat plate design is of utmost sim- 
plicity from the standpoint of reinforcing 
and structural steel, none of the bars being 
bent or welded and no connections of com- 
plication. 

In all, it might be said that lift slab 
construction, on jobs adaptable to the 
form work, result in a considerable saving 
of time, money, and effort. 
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One of the advantages of lift-slab construction is the speed with which 
such a building can be erected due to the fact that electricians, plumbers, 
steel setters, carpenters, and other tradesmen can work simultaneously. 
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Superintendent of Schools 
Clayton, Mo. 
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Clayton High School, Clayton, Missouri—- Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Architects-Engineers, St. Louis 


New Clayton High School, Clayton, Missouri 


The new Clayton High School occupies 
a site of 21.63 acres. This land was made 
available to the board of education by the 
Clayton City Administration and the Clay- 
ton Park Board and is an outstanding ex- 
ample of joint community planning by 
independent agencies. A Community Build- 
ing, already approved by the voters and 
costing $250,000, is to be built by the Park 


a 


Board adjacent to the high school site on 
park property. 

With a site located in or adjacent to the 
public park of Clayton, the opportunity to 
capitalize on the large open spaces available 
could be best realized with an open style 
school plan rather than a single large block 
building. This consideration tied in nicely 
with the educational philosophy and plan- 
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The main building of the campus-type high school, viewed from Shaw Park. 
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Left: The covered passage-entrance to the main building for students arriving by car. Right: Future expansion is 





possible above the cafeteria. 





Left: “Clayton House” or the home economics department. Right: The industrial arts and bus 
garage-maintenance building. 


ning of Superintendent John L. Bracken 
and his board for the campus type plan. 
The campus type school was the logical 
type of school plant to house the modern 
curriculum in use in the Clayton school 
system. Besides offering maximum oppor- 
tunity for daylighting, ease of future addi- 
tions, and articulated school facilities, the 
campus school permits a more imaginative 
setting for the various departments. In 
addition, any one building or department 
such as home economics, shop, Little Thea- 
tre, etc., can be used by adults at night 
without opening the entire school plant. 
In general, the campus type of plan pro- 
vides a less monumental, more intimately 
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scaled facility for educational activities. 
Also, since a very large percentage of Clay- 
ton graduates go on to Universities, it was 
felt desirable to acquaint them with the 
college campus idea. The departments were 
carefully located in the buildings so that 
ease of intercommunication and joint use 
of facilities are possible. 

The final product is the result of close 
knit co-operation between the superintend- 
ent and his staff, the board of education, 
and Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., the architects and 
engineers. This is believed to be the first 
complete secondary public school of the 
campus type in the Midwest. 

The six buildings in the plant are of 


contemporary design, with construction 
about an open court approximately 300 by 
185 feet in dimension. Covered arcades 
connect most of the buildings. A roadway 
encircles the buildings; the heating plant 
and the gymnasium are outside the circle 
drive. At the left of the main entrance to 
the group is the Academic Building. Imme- 
diately behind the Academic Building is the 
new Clayton House. Following the circle, 
the next building is the Industrial Arts 
Building, and after this is the Gymnasium. 
The building which completes the circle 
and is to the right of the main entrance 
contains Music Rooms, the Little Theatre, 
and the Auditorium. A parking lot is pro- 
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To the left of the main entrance court is the academic wing, to the right, the auditorium. 


vided behind the gymnasium and parking 
facilities for teachers are located on the 
circular drive next to the academic build- 
ing. A covered passageway offers sheltered 
access to and from automobiles and buses 
in bad weather. 

Student lockers are recessed in the hall 
corridors. Illuminated display cases are 
placed in the halls for student projects, 
particularly for the art and ceramics classes. 
Folding steel gates are provided so that, 
for evening use, a part of the plant may 
be used as a unit and closed off from other 
parts of the building. 

Roofs are of a special white crushed rock. 
Liberal installation of glass block is made 
where it can be used to advantage. Lighting 
is incandescent, with ring-type fixtures. 
Only rooms where close work will be done 
are equipped with fluorescent fixtures. The 
interior tone of the building is light. Light- 
toned furniture is used throughout the 
building. 

Every room in the plant which is used 
for instruction is acoustically treated. Each 
room has independent heat control. All 
classrooms are equipped with green chalk- 
board and tackboard space. Shelving for 
reference materials and wardrobe-storage 
cabinets of birch are supplied in each class- 
room. Floor treatment is of asphalt tile 
with color schemes varying from room to 
room. 

All departments which require a great 
deal of activity and space or which involve 
disturbing sounds which could be distrac- 
tive to other classes are housed in separate 
buildings. 

The new Clayton House contains com- 
plete and charming facilities for teaching 
home economics. Industrial arts is housed 
in a separate building with adjoining rooms 
for mechanical drawing, storage of sup- 
plies, and finishing. 

Foreign language rooms have soundproof 
booths for use of recordings in the learn- 
ing of languages. Art and ceramics rooms 
adjoin each other in the Academic Build- 
ing, and have a common supply room. 

Music rooms are housed with the Little 
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Theatre. Three large rehearsal rooms are 
provided for the major musical groups with 
adequate practice rooms, storage facilities 
for instruments, robes, music libraries, and 
offices for directors. 

The science suite is on the upper floor of 
the Academic Building. Separate but con- 
nected rooms are provided for biology, 
chemistry, and physics. A darkroom for 
photography and a storeroom for science 
equipment and supplies complement the 
science suite. 

The equipment for the auxiliary facilities 
of the New Clayton High School features 
mobility and functional design. Among 





these facilities are the library, the audi- 
torium, the Little Theatre, the audio- 
visual room, the clinics, the beautifully 
furnished memorial room used as a recep- 
tion chamber, the cafeteria, the student- 
club room, the principal’s office, and ad- 
ministrative suite including counseling and 
conference rooms, and the tower room for 
teachers’ reference work. 

Last, but not least, is the gymnasium 
with modern equipment and facilities for 
boys’ and girls’ physical education. An elec- 
trically operated folding door creates two 
separate gymnasiums for physical education 

(Concluded on page 114) 





A view of the gymnasium from the interior quadrangle; note the 
covered arcades which connect many of the buildings. 
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Basic School Designs 


ROLAND W. SELLEW 


Educational Consultant 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Not too long ago, school design was so 
stereotyped that there was little need to 
compare the possible advantages of one 
basic plan with those of another. In the 
past few years this situation has changed, 
as to over-all layout, shape, arrangement, 
and cross-sectional design. 

The over-all layout, or fiec- plan ar- 
rangement, of schools can be broiien down 
into two basic schemes, except tor a rela- 
tively few experimental designs. These are 
the double-loaded and single-loaded corri- 
dor plans. They will be designated as types 
D and S, respectively, herein. 


The Double-Loaded Corridor 


The double-loaded corridor (type D), 
plan was the standardized approach to near- 
ly all school planning until comparatively 
recent years. Standardized is unfortunately 
the correct word, since many schools still 
in use are no more than a collection of 
identical rooms, strung out along both sides 
of a corridor. It is quite possible that, be- 
cause of the lack of imagination in the 
treatment of both rooms and corridors this 
type has acquired more disfavor than it 
may deserve. The double-loaded corridor 
can be well lighted, properly treated to 
eliminate the institutional atmosphere, and 
made interesting as well as educationally 
suitable by means of display cases and the 
like. The advantages of this type of plan 
include: 

1. Economy of construction. 

2. Less horizontal travel, due to the 

close grouping of rooms. 

3. Economy in the use of land area 

4. Fewer exterior doors, as compared 

with single-loaded, open walkways, and 
hence improved security and weather 
protection. 

5. The possibility of using corridor 

lockers, which present a_ security 
feature 








FIGURE 1 























6. Lower heating costs, because there is 
less exterior wall exposure. 

7. Improved supervision and control. 

It may well be argued that none of the 
above advantages mean better educational 
facilities for the pupils and, admittedly, the 
educational aspects should be emphasized. 
That criticism is valid unless one other 
factor is introduced. If, on a fixed build- 
ing budget, a saving is used to obtain 
added educational features, such as im- 
proved or larger general-purpose rooms, 
visual education facilities, a library or sim- 
ilar adjuncts, then the economy takes the 
form of more school for the dollar spent, 
rather than a cash saving as such. 

Among the disadvantages of the double- 
loaded corridor plan, many of which can 
be minimized or eliminated by design study, 
are: 

1. Less uniformity of natural light, the 
light intensity decreasing proportion- 
ately to the distance from the window 
wall. 

2. Bilateral light obtainable only in one 
story construction, and then only by 
increased cost in roof designs. 

3. Difficulty of obtaining adequate cross- 
ventilation. 

4. Possible increase in distraction due to 

traffic through corridors. 

. Possible sound transference from one 
room to another across corridors. 
(Note that this same element is pres- 
ent in the S type plan where the ele- 
ments are arranged in parallel fingers. 
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The Single-Loaded Corridor 


The single-loaded corridor or walkway 
(type S) plan had its origin principally in 
warm or mild climates. This design, partic- 
ularly in single story schools, to which it is 
best adapted, could have developed as an 
economy measure. With classroom exits 
leading directly to the out-of-doors, there 








is no reason for fireproof construction as 
far as occupant safety is concerned, and 
the utilization of nonfireproof materials 
could result in lower initial costs. The 
trend, however, has been toward the per- 
manence and lower maintenance costs of 
masonry construction. Almost all the older 
schools — those built 25 or more years ago 
— in the areas where the S type plan de- 
veloped, were multi-story duplicates of 
their contemporaries built in cold-weather 
areas. Neither the architects nor the edu- 
cators seem to have had any idea of de- 
signing with the warmer climatic conditions 
in mind. While most of the concepts of 
what constitutes good school architecture 
are the same, the design required for a 
school in Michigan is very different from 
that required for a school in Florida. 

When a basic plan, or even a machine 
appears to have faults, we may sometime 
discard the whole thing and make an en- 
tirely new start. The single-loaded corri- 
dor plan seems almost to have originated 
in this way. Improved cross ventilation and 
north exposure of major glass areas, with 
decreased heat from the sun, was accom- 
plished without much study by adopting 
the type S plan. In order to prevent the 
structure from becoming too long and com 
pletely decentralized, a number of paralle! 
fingers were used, with a court yard be- 
tween rows of rooms rather than a corridor 
If comparable material is used in the con 
struction of the building, the type S plan 
is more costly, and it may be that more 
attention should be given to the factor of 
economy, at least until the pressing demand 
for classroom units is met. 

The single-loaded corridor, or type S 
plan, has a number of advantages, including 
the following: 

1. Possibility of bilateral and more uni 

form lighting. 

2. Relatively simple ways of placing the 

short dimension of the classroom par- 
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FIGURE 4 














allel to the walkway, with increased 
economy. 

. Improved cross ventilation. 

. Minimum of traffic passing a class- 

room. 

5. Less noise transference between rooms 
unless the courtyard between wings or 
fingers is too narrow. 

6. Possibility of each room letting in the 
out-of-doors from two _ directions 
rather than one. 

7. Safety to occupants from fire hazards 
at a maximum. 

The disadvantages include: 

1. Usually higher construction 


- Ww 


costs. 

. Less economy in the use of land area. 

. Necessity of locating wardrobes or 
lockers, for security reasons, in class- 
rooms or in separate locker rooms. 

This advantage is more pronounced in 

secondary schools or schools operated 

on a departmentalized basis. 

4. Visual distraction between rooms 
across a courtyard, as well as some 
noise interference, unless windows on 
one side are fairly high silled. In this 
event, cross ventilation will suffer to 
some extent. 

5. Higher heating costs due to greater 
exposure. 

6. Increased horizontal travel distances 

and exposure to weather unless the 

walkway is enclosed, thereby cutting 
off much of the cross ventilation. 

7. Less supervision and control. 

It should be noted that wherever the 
element of cost is mentioned in this article, 
the comparison is of course based upon 
identical construction characteristics in the 
alternatives being examined 


| 
2 
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Other Plan Developments 


As indicated in the opening paragraphs, 
there are other plan developments beside 
the single-and double-loaded corridor types. 
[hese include the cluster type plan, a late 
arrival on the school planning horizon, in 
which classrooms are disposed around a 
central core, much as the petals of a flower 
are arranged about its center. There is also 
what has been referred to as the warehouse 
type plan, in which exterior window walls 
are absent so far as interior rooms are 
concerned. Such a building is lighted by 
skylights of one form or another, except 


FIGURE 5 
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for rooms around the perimeter. There are 
still other plan arrangements but there 
have been insufficient completed examples 
to permit accurate evaluation. The cluster 
type plans to date have been far beyond the 
usual school building budget, although there 
may be no inherent reason why they should 
not be able to compete costwise with the 
type S plan. The warehouse type is prob- 
ably the most economical of all. However, 
these two types are still more or less in 
the experimental stage. 

In both the single- and double-loaded 
corridor plan (types S and D), several 
basic classroom floor plan shapes may be 
used. The more common shape is the rec- 
tangular, in which the longer dimension of 
the room is placed parallel to the corridor 
or walkway. More recently, classrooms have 
been built which are essentially square, and 
also rectangular with the short dimension 
parallel to the corridor or walkway. These 
three will be designated as types I, II, and 
III. 

The type I plan, with the long dimension 
of the classroom rectangle parallel to the 
corridor, can be lighted by windows on one 
side only, unless the room is exceptionally 
wide. In fact, this basic shape is the only 
one which can employ unilateral daylight- 
ing satisfactorily. Either the type II or 
type III shape must have fenestration or 
some means of bringing natural light into 
the deeper areas of the rooms other than 
windows on one side only. Two rather 
widely accepted standards for window di- 
mensions and areas are: first, the height of 
the head of a window should not be less 
than one half of the room width where uni- 
lateral lighting is used; and second, the 
glass surface should be 20 per cent, or 
more, of the floor area. 

It is obvious that the type 1 classroom 
floor plan, applied to either the single- or 
double-loaded corridor scheme, is the least 
economical of corridor or walkway lengths 
and is therefore the most expensive. It must 
be realized that longer corridors necessitate 
for greater length of runs for plumbing, 
heating, and electric pipes, and conduits. 
Conversely, the type III classroom is the 
most economical, because of the appreciably 
shorter corridor lengths and corridor areas. 
With the type III plan, however, the roof 
framing members run parallel to the corri- 
dor, resulting in somewhat decreased flexi- 





bility as to changing the location of dividing 
walls between rooms, should it ever be de- 
sirable to do so. In the type I scheme, these 
dividing walls can be nonbearing, thereby 
achieving complete flexibility as to their 
location. 


“Lift-Slab” Construction 


A comparatively new _ construction 
method for roofs is the “lift-slab” process. 
In this development the concrete floor slab 
is constructed in its finished form, except 
for the application of the finish floor ma- 
terial, such as asphalt tile. The top sur- 
face of the slab is then treated so that 
concrete will not adhere or bond to it and 
the roof slab is then poured directly upon 
it. This eliminates the cost of roof slab 
forms and their supports, as well as the 
cost of elevating the concrete to pour into 
them. When the slab has “set” or cured, 
it is raised by means of lifting devices at- 
tached to each steel column and secured 
to them when elevated to the proper level. 
In this method, there are no bearing walls 
but merely steel columns spaced at intervals 
apart in both directions. This spacing may 
be up to nearly thirty feet in each direction 
and almost complete flexibility as to loca- 
tion of interior dividing walls is accom- 
plished. This method is adapted only to flat 
roof designs and precludes the use of some 
of the cross sections to be examined herein. 
This, in turn, requires the use of skylight- 
ing for interior portions of the building, 
remote from the exterior glass wall 
surfaces. 

The various cross-sectional designs which 
have been developed have originated fun- 
damentally to achieve uniform natural day- 
light and cross-ventilation. In this process, 
we have endeavored to make windows serve 
two functions, the admission of both light 
and air. It is doubtful that fenestration will 
ever serve both purposes in an entirely satis- 
factory manner. Windows with an orienta- 
tion which is best from a light standpoint, 
may or may not face in the right direction 
to utilize prevailing wind currents for ven- 
tilation. In the colder parts of the country 
less attention need be paid to natural air 
circulation inasmuch as the window vents 
serve only to admit a sufficient quantity of 
fresh air with the vitiated air being drawn 
off by convection or mechanically induced 
circulation. In the warmer climates, more 
particularly, the windows are required to 
provide both functions and it is there that 
many of the newer designs have originated. 

Due to the widely varying paths of the 
sun, with relatively high elevations in the 
spring and fall and low elevations in the 
winter, it is necessary to provide some 
means of light control. This is true even 
for windows facing north, wherever sky 
glare is a factor. Among the means of such 
control that have been used are overhang- 
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ing roof eaves, exterior louvers, interior 
blinds or shades and various types of direc- 
tional, heat-absorbing, and glare-reducing 
glass. In the extreme south, roof over- 
hang alone will not be adequate for win- 
dows facing in a southerly direction unless 
the overhang is rather extreme. Fixed ex- 
terior louvers are not satisfactory and ad- 
justable ones are too expensive and too 
costly to maintain. Interior blinds of the 
venetian type or shades frequently inter- 
fere with window vents but are still the 
most satisfactory from the standpoint of 
ready adjustment to varying conditions. 
Directional, heat-absorbing and glare-reduc- 
ing glass of many types have been devel- 
oped and each has its advantages. Fre- 
quently combinations of these several con- 
trol methods are used. 


Cross-Sectional Designs 


Other than by the use of skylighting, in 
order to bring natural light into the deeper 
portions of rooms of the type II and III 
plans, a number of cross-sectional designs 
have been developed. Reference to plans 
which have been publicized in educational 
and architectural publications will indicate 
that there are but four basic sections which 
have gained significant acceptance. These 
are shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions and each type is shown as applied to 
both the single and double-loaded corridor. 

Figure 1, type S, illustrates a type which 
has been extensively used in the “finger” 
type plan and is applicable to I, II, and III 
classroom floor plans. The common orien- 
tation places the walkway toward the south, 
using one or a combination of light con- 
trols for the windows above the roof of the 
walkway. On these clerestory windows, in 
this and other illustrated cross-sectional 
types, a “sun-shade’”’ insect screen will 
prove effective. This screen is designed to 
cut out direct sun light striking it from 
above an angle of about 38 degrees and par- 
tially cuts down the light at lower angles. 
The cross section illustrated in Figure 1 
has reasonably good natural light distribu- 
tion, provided the window areas are prop- 
erly proportioned and cross ventilation is 
adequate. The latter characteristic can be 
improved if louvers are placed not too far 
from the floor level on the walkway side. 
While such louvers will admit some noise 
from traffic along the walkway, they are 
superior to windows at this point since 


FIGURE 7 


FIGURE 6 


visual distraction would be a factor. This 
cross section, when applied to either type 
II or III classroom plans, requires some- 
what higher exterior walls than is desirable 
if a barnlike interior appearance is to be 
avoided. It is doubtlessly the more eco- 
nomical in first cost due to the simplicity 
of the roof framing. 

Figure 2, type S, has some advantages in 
that the larger glass areas can be faced 
toward the north and those toward the 
south are shaded by the walkway roof. In 
many areas, skyglare is quite as much a 
factor as direct sunlight and, to that ex- 
tent, this design requires adequate light 
control for at least the upper part of the 
high windows facing even toward the north. 
Roof overhang alone will not prove ade- 
quate and must be supplemented by other 
means, such as those mentioned heretofore. 
The major disadvantage of this design lies 
in the location of windows opening directly 
on the walkway, with its visual and audial 
distraction. In the instance, however, of 
self-contained primary classrooms, each 
with its own toilet facilities, this undesira- 
ble factor is at a minimum, due to the 
small amount of necessary traffic on the 
walkway. As indicated by the footnote to 
the illustration, the roof over the classroom 
may be flat, in which event the arrange- 
ment becomes basically the same as that 
of Figure 1. This is also an inherently eco- 
nomical design but does not lend itself to 
a pleasing interior appearance. 


North Lighting Featured 


The type S cross section shown in Figure 
3 accomplishes the desirable possibility of 
north lighting and is therefore superior to 
the designs shown in Figures 1 and 2 from 
the standpoint of uniformity of natural 
light intensity. The location of clerestory 
fenestration also improves the uniformity 
of light particularly when used with the 
type II or III classroom shapes. Either 
windows or louvers can be located along 
the walkway wall of the classroom for ad- 
ditional lighting or ventilation purposes. 
This sectional design, with an “egg-crate” 
or diffusing ceiling structure under the 
clerestory, can provide the advantage of a 
lower apparent ceiling height and a more 
homelike interior atmosphere. The roof 
framing is somewhat more complicated and 
thus more costly than that shown by either 
Figures 1 or 2. 


Figure 4, type S, is illustrated only be- 
cause it is a logical companion to its 
double-loaded corridor counterpart. It has 
no advantages over that shown in Figure 1, 
except for improved natural light distribu- 
tion, especially when used with type III 
classroom shapes. Its use will require sky- 
domes for the lower ceilinged area adjacent 
to the walkway, or the use of fenestration 
in the walkway wall. Cross ventilation may 
require louvers in the walkway wall as 
well. 

Of these four cross-sectional types, as 
applied to the single-loaded walkway, that 
shown in Figure 3 has several advantages, 
particularly when applied to type III 
classrooms in which the depth from the 
outside window wall to the walkway wall 
is rather great. The light distribution char- 
acteristics are, or should be with proper 
proportioning, very good indeed; although 
they have been gained at some expense to 
natural, cross ventilation. The somewhat 
increased roof framing costs should be 
more than offset by the economies inherent 
with the type III classroom plan, all of 
which have been enumerated above. 

Figure 5 illustrates the double-loaded 
corridor application of the section used in 
Figure 1. This is definitely an undesirable 
type. With a reasonably normal corridor 
width, the opposing clerestories are so 
close together that cross ventilation is 
hampered. In nothern lattitudes, the com- 
paratively narrow trough down the roof 
center line will cause difficulty in seasons 
of heavy snowfall and may even be subject 
to trouble during very heavy rains, unless 
care is taken to use amply large roof drains. 
Sound interference will also be a problem, 
by the transmission of noise through the 
clerestory vents from one room to another. 
Unfortunately, possibly due to the economy 
and simplicity of this design, it has been 
used rather widely. 

The type shown in Figure 6 is a com- 
panion to that in Figure 2. This section 
cannot be used for either type II or III 
classroom floor plans unless skylighting, 
by domes or otherwise, is used to admit 
light to the deeper portions of the rooms. 
This type, with a flat roof design and with 
the use of skylighting is ideal for use 
with the so-called “lift-slab” method of 
construction. Of recent date, a number of 
schools employing that construction tech- 
nique have been built in Rhode Island and 
at costs very considerably below more con- 
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ventional designs and construction methods. 
With proper spacing and locating of the 
skylight surfaces, the interior light distri- 
bution is excellent. On the other hand. in 
areas where cross ventilation is a factor, 
this type will have to depend upon some 
degree of mechanical ventilation. Some ex- 
perimentation has been carried out with 
corridors shaped on the venturi tube prin- 
cipal and the results are said to be quite 
promising. This refinement might very well 
eliminate some of the disadvantages of the 
section from the cross-ventilation 
standpoint. 


Uni-Lateral Lighting 


Figure 7 shows the double-loaded corri- 
dor version of the scheme in Figure 3 and 
is, in effect, unilaterally lighted. Regardless 
of the orientation, in terms of points of 
the compass, all of the glass surfaces in a 
given room face in the same direction. This 
prevents direct sunlight from streaming in 
from one side and a less intense light from 
the other. In turn better uniformity of 
natural light is achieved under a!l condi- 
tions. Some cross ventilation is had by 
reason of convection currents of warmer air 
escaping from the rooms through the 
clerestories. This section has been quite 
extensively used in northern parts of the 
country, with good economy, and usually 
with east-west orientation for the classroom 
windows. 

Figure 8 has been developed in but a 
few instances. This design eliminates the 
disadvantages of that shown in Figure 5 
and at the same time retains the cost ad- 
vantages. The clerestory windows can be 
kept sufficiently far apart, with either type 
II or III classrooms, so that ventilation is 
not hampered and also so that there should 
be no difficulty from sound transference 
from one room to another. Similarly, this 
design, with the greater width between 
clerestories, can be used in northern lati- 
tudes without the snow troubles incident to 
Figure 5. The natural daylighting of the 
portion of the classroom with lower ceiling 
height will not be adequate unless skylight- 
ing of this area is resorted to. Skylighting 
of the corridor may also be desirable since 
borrowed light through classroom doors 
ordinarily will not be sufficient. The nat- 
ural cross ventilation will be good for that 
portion of the rooms between the clerestory 
and the exterior window wall. The some- 
what pocketed area under the low roof sec- 
tion will require a moderate amount of 
mechanical ventilation. Depending upon the 
study given to the roof framing design, 
this is an economical section. The lower 
ceiling height effect will produce rooms of 
pleasing proportions. 

The four basic cross sections, applied to 
both the single and double-loaded corridors, 
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and shown in Figures 1 through 8, are not 
inclusive of all that have been developed 
and used. They do, however, cover a ma- 
jority of the schools erected within the 
past few years and which have been publi- 
cized in school and architectural periodicals. 
Indeed, it might be possible to combine 
two types of cross sections on opposite 
sides of the corridor in a double-loaded de- 
sign. One such feasible combination would 
be the use of the Figure 1 section on one 
side and the Figure 3 section on the other. 
This scheme might well be applied in 
warmer climates, placing the Figure 1 sec- 
tion toward the South, with ample roof 
overhang to eliminate direct sunlight. This 
gives all other fenestration a northern ex- 
posure. Good cross ventilation would be 
achieved for the south rooms, where most 


needed, with less advantageous natural 
ventilation only in those toward the north. 
This scheme has the further advantage of 
eliminating any possibility of sound trans- 
ference from room to room through the 
clerestories. 

As pointed out already, there is prob- 
ably no plan arrangement nor cross-sec- 
tional design that will be found ideal in 
every respect. Arriving at a reasonably good 
solution to natural lighting will most prob- 
ably be achieved at the expense of some 
other factor. A design suited to one part of 
the country and to one set of climatic con- 
ditions will not be equally desirable else- 
where. The proper approach, therefore, is 
that of solving the more important prob- 
lems with as little compromise as possible 
with other factors. 


Unleashed Savings in School 


Construction 


N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


Engelhardt, Engelhardt and Leggett 
Educational Consultants 
New York, N. Y. 


If one were to list factors of potential 
economy in school construction in the order 
of their relative importance, the major ones 
would appear as follows: 

Analysis of educational needs 

Method of financing 

Design efficiency 

Methods and materials of construction 

Extent of utilization of facilities 

Management of bidding 

Timing and nature of eauipment planning 


Analysis of Educational Needs 


Table I, at right, shows a comparison 
of the number of square feet assigned to vari- 
ous functions in three recently planned, junior- 
senior high schools. Although each of these 
schools was planned to house 500 pupils in a 
full secondary school program, the definition 
of what that program should contain varied 
tremendously among the communities. It is 
clear that there is no such thing as a standard 
high school for a given number of pupils. In 
fact, the first step in the economical planning 
of a school is to write in great detail the edu- 


Table |. Comparison of Square Feet Assigned 
to Areas of Three 500-Pupil Junior-Senior 
High Schools 


~~ 2 ee 
Unit re oa ey 

ry: 

I il Ill 

Language Arts 5,700 5,150} 
Social Studies 4,800 4,500} 13,000 
Mathematics 3,200 2,750) 
Science 4,350 3,800 1,050 
Business Education 900 1,900 2,550 
Industrial Arts 2,000 5,600 2,900 
Home Economics 1,000 2,400 1,200 
Art 1,400 1,200 1,200 
Music 2,346 2,100 bint 
Physical Education 9,600 11,132 8,700 
Auditorium 5,400 9,000 {03% 
Library 2,200 1,900 1,800 
Cafeteria 3,600 3,800 3,800 
Staff and Student Services 3,350 3,150 1,960 
Total Educational Area 49,846 58,382 38,160 
Gross Area (140% of 

Educational Area) 69,784 81,735 54,324 


Difference in area between I and II 
Cost of difference at $15 per sq. ft. $179,265 
Percentage of difference 15% 

Difference in area between II and III 27,411 sq. ft. 
Cost of difference at $15 per sq. ft. 
Percentage of difference 33.5% 

Difference in area between I and III : 
Cost of difference at $15 per sq. ft. $231,900 
Percentage of difference 22% 
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cational program and a description of the 
facilities necessary to meet the needs of that 
program. 

Watch for these elements in the educational 
specifications: 


Differences in size of classrooms 

Size of auditorium and stage 

Seating capacity of gymnasium 

Multiple use of cafeteria 

Justification for corridor dimensions 

Number of services in cafeteria 

Size of library 

Need for study halls 

Teaching techniques — recitation versus ac- 
tivity programs 

Extent of vocational or industrial arts pro- 
grams 

Differences in curriculum requirements 


Educational programs, especially in the sec- 
ondary schools, are undergoing extensive 
changes through the development of educa- 
tional practices. One of the professional lead- 
ers, in a theoretical approach to planning of 
secondary schools, made the following state- 
ment: “The question of space for music rooms, 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
rifle ranges, and bowling alleys immediately 
comes to mind. The reason for the omission 
of these is that I cannot see any justification 
for these activities that is related to the es- 
sential program of the secondary school. A 
thoroughly desirable program of secondary 
and adult education is possible without them.’ 

Although shocking to many people and not 
in accord with the thinking of a large seg- 
ment of the educational profession, there is 
much merit in the thought that we may have 
been leaning over backward with special rooms, 
large auditoriums, gymnasiums to seat thou- 
sands of spectators, and other spaces more 
directly associated with popular community 
activities than with the direct function of the 
secondary school. Divergent thinking indicates 
that the real need is for complete school and 
community analysis of educational needs prior 
to planning. 


Method of Financing 


Most school buildings in the United States 
are constructed from money raised by the 
sale of bonds. These bonds are paid off in 
annual installments over periods of from 5 to 
30 years. Interest on bonds during the past 
few years has varied from slightly more than 
t per cent to over 3 per cent. The difference 
in interest rate of 1 per cent is equivalent to 
a saving of 15% per cent in the cost of con- 
struction of a school building amortized over 
a 30-year period. The differences in interest 
cate are accountable for largely by three major 
factors: (1) the character of the bond; (2) the 
credit and faith of the community or organiza- 
tion offering the bonds; (3) the time of 
issuance. 

The character of bonds and the procedures 
by which they are sold vary greatly from state 
to state. In the state of Pennsylvania, bonds 
may be issued by local or state school build- 
ing authorities. Authority bonds usually carry 
a higher interest rate than school district bonds 
because they are relatively new types of bonds 


1G. Robert Koopman, ‘‘A New Theoretical Approach 
to Secondary School Planning,’’ The Nation’s Schools, 
Dec., 1953. 
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TABLE II 


COSTS ON 32 NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
AS REPORTED BY NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, SEPTEMBER 18, 1952, 
ON 22 NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL BUILDINGS REPORTED JUNE 15, 1953 


AND ON 31 NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL BUILDINGS REPORTED OCTOBER 14, 1953, 


COMPARISON BETWEEN CUBIC FOOT AND SQUARE FOOT COSTS AS REPORTED 


Figures standing free represent the 1952 report. 
Figures in parentheses (1) represent the June 15, 1953 report. 
Figures underlined 1 represent the October 14, 1953 report. 


[ COST Be Err: 


~ COST PER SQUARE FOOT® 








|} PER gee 
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} 61-85 | 
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| 86-90 l 
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101-105 | 1 2 
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111-115 (1) 2} (1) 2/3 
| 116-120 st ¢8) 
121-125 





+ ——— 


126-130 | (1) 


re + 


131-135 


136-140 
141-145 


146-150 





151-155 


156-160 





Totals a | 16 15 21 





$16.01 
17.01 
16,01 
15.01 


Median for all groups in range: 
Median of group reported 9/52: 
Median * ‘a - 6/53: 
Median * ° . 10/53: 

Total mumber of cases: 85 


* It will be noted that cost per 


° | to to ° 
15.00 | 16.00 17.00 18.00 19.00 | 


is not much better, if as good. 


on the market. In New York State bonds are 
issued by local school districts. The interest 
rates on these bonds vary considerably de- 
pending on the credit of the district. The 
ability of a community to bond itself by such 
bonds is generally limited by law to a certain 
percentage of the assessed or “true” valuation 
of property within the district. This rate limi- 
tation frequently prevents communities from 
developing essential school facilities and is 
one of the major reasons why the Pennsylvania 
legislature made possible the establishing of 
school building authorities. Limitation of in- 
debtedness has no relationship to the valua- 
tion of property. In several states, illustrated 
by Maryland, California, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, school construction bonds 
have been issued by the states, and the pro- 
ceeds distributed to school districts. These 
bonds may be issued with the full faith and 
credit of the state, or they may be backed by 
special revenues. Because of the state backing 
of these issues, they carry the lowest interest 
rate of any of the school bonds. 

The New York Times of November 22, 1953, 
reports the following recent major issues: 

Borrowing costs incurred and current long-term in- 


vestment yields offered by recent major issues of 
full-faith-and-credit state school bonds are as follows: 


Interest Current 
Cost Last Yield 
State Borrowing Maturities (Long-Term) 
California 3.011 1955_79 2.6 
South Carolina 2.04 1954_73 2.2 
Maryland 1.698 1956_68 1.8 


—— 


= yp = —— 
$14.01 $15.01 1 $16.01 |$17.01 $18.01 [$19.01 | $20.02 | $21.01 | 
to } | 


t to | to to 


20.00 21.00 22.00 | 
1 


| 
| “+ 
+ 
} 





bee 


17 3 | 5 1 3 





to 17.00 

to 18.00 per sq. ft. 
to 17.00 * . " 
to 16.00 * * _ 


cubic foot 


Borrowing costs and current long-term yields on 
recent issues of state school bonds backed only by 
revenues are as follows: 


Interest Current 
Cost Last Yield 
State Borrowing Maturities (Long-Term 
Washington 2.935 1955_63 2.4 
Georgia 3.743 1954_71 3.27 
Pennsylvania a 1989_91 


*Represents $16,659,000 of 3 per cent bonds sold 
in October, 1952, to the State Retirement Fund 


There appears to be the possibility of saving 
from 1 to 2 per cent interest on school bonds 
by utilizing the full taxing power of the state 
and avoiding the use of school building au- 
thorities. This 1 to 2 per cent saving would 
represent from 15 to 30 per cent equivalent 
saving in the cost of construction. 

Public education has been recognized legally 
as a state function. Responsibility for estab- 
lishing public schools remains at the state, 
rather than at the local district, level; and as 
such, it seems reasonable that the full faith 
and credit of the state should be placed be- 
hind public school facilities. This is not true 
of many other functions for which localities 
issue bonds. The practice of state-wide issues 
has proved to be successful; and it appears 
that it can be carried out without encroaching 
upon the right of communities to design school 
buildings in accordance with their individuall\ 
felt needs. 

The factor of timing is vitally important 
in the determination of interest rate. Short- 
term issues are considerably less expensive 
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than long-term issues. Interest rates on five- 
year bonds may be from one-half to one per 
cent less than interest rates on 30-year bonds. 
Also, the interest rate on school bonds has 
risen considerably during the past year be- 
cause of various elements affecting the total 
bond market. 

The management of financing, therefore, is 
extremely important and is frequently much 
casier to control on a state-wide basis, than on 
a local district basis where the option of 
issuing bonds is generally limited to a period 
of a few months and where the tax rate is 
seriously affected by the term of the issue. 
Here, then, in the financing of schools lies a 
potential of significant savings which certainly 
should be given maximum consideration at 
this time of largest investments in this field. 


Design Efficiency 


A comparison of two buildings recently 
planned reveals that in one building the net 
area available for education was 54.6 per cent 
out of a gross area of 65,780. In a comparable 
structure, the equivalent educational area 
available was 76 per cent out of a gross area 
of 67,455 square feet. Detailed analysis of the 
plans made quite evident the places where 
efficiency was the keynote. In these cases, if 
the less efficient school had been planned at 
the higher efficiency, a saving of over 18,500 
square feet would have resulted. At $15 a 
square foot this would equal $277,500, a sav- 
ing of 28 per cent in the cost of the building. 
Here, too, is a place for major economy. 

Design efficiency could best be compared if 
a standard definition of the usable educational 
area of a building were to be developed. As 
a beginning in this direction, it is suggested 
that educational area be defined as the net 
floor area available for use by a teacher work- 
ing with one or more students. This definition 
has its disadvantages, however. For example, 
it places a premium upon storage spaces for 
instruction materials and raises marginal ques- 
tions, such as what to do with the general 
office. Out of this definition should grow a 
standard list of spaces which can be used by 
everyone alike. A concomitant, of course, 
would be that the standard means of de- 
termining the gross square foot area should 
likewise be defined. 


Methods and Materials of 
Construction 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
itemize the many economies which can be 
achieved through wise selection of methods 
and materials of construction, but rather to 
indicate simply that this is one of the areas 
in which major economies should be sought 
and to place this factor in its proper perspec- 
tive, since all too frequently laymen may 
recognize this as of single importance and rely 
upon it too strongly in the selection of archi- 
tects. Exaggerated attention is given to the 
savings in the cost of construction per square 
foot to the exclusion of other factors in 
economy. 

It is almost redundant to point out that 
the square-foot cost of school buildings today 
may range from approximately $8 to $25, de- 
pending on the section of the country in which 
they are planned and on the requirements of 
climate and building codes. Differentials, 
usually the result of regional variations in labor 
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and material costs, can hardly be controlled 
by planners. Yet all too frequently, compari- 
sons are made which can prove exceedingly 
detrimental to the school program (and unfair 
to the architect ?). 

Table II, on opposite page, shows the range 
in costs on 32 New York State school build- 
ings, as reported by the New York State 
Education Department for three different 
periods. 


Extent of Utilization of Facilities 


Utilization studies have indicated the low 
percentage of use of certain types of rooms in 
school buildings, both in terms of the pupil- 
load versus capacity and time utilization. 

A large auditorium frequently has much less 
utilization than a small auditorium. A separate 
agricultural shop for one class of boys may 
have less than 50 per cent utilization during 
the course of the school day and might be 
combined with the power mechanics shop. In 
schools where there are some small classes 
in advanced languages, mathematics, and the 
like, it is difficult to justify utilization of a 
room which can accommodate two or three 
times the class size. 

In utilization studies of high schools, it has 
been found that, on the average, utilization of 
academic classrooms is about 80 per cent of 
the number of periods in which they are avail- 
able for use. It has also been found that use 
of the total pupil capacity of these rooms 
usually ranges between 60 and 70 per cent. 
Pupil-station utilization of study halls ex- 
tends over a wide range. Utilization of sci- 
ence lecture rooms — a facility which is rapidly 
disappearing from new schools—has ranged 
between 40 and 60 per cent. Music rooms are 
notably low in utilization; not infrequently, 
it is only 15 per cent of capacity. Range in 
utilization of buildings as a whole in terms of 
their room use per period may range from 67 
per cent to 79 per cent; and in terms of their 
pupil-station capacity, the range would be 
from 29 per cent to 45 per cent. 

In the past there have been many emergency 
techniques resorted to in order that building 
space might be utilized more extensively. These 
included establishment of the old platoon 
system in the elementary school, half-sessions 
in elementary and secondary schools, and re- 
duction in the number of minutes per period 
with an increase in the number of periods in 
the day in high schools. Each of these sys- 
tems will make it possible to bring more chil- 
dren into the building, but there can be no 
doubt that they also have the concomitant 
aspect of reducing the educational offerings and 
making less effective the educational program 
as far as each child is concerned. Education- 
ally, the tendency is to lengthen the period 
in order that more may be accomplished and 
to reduce the breaking up of the school day 
into small compartments. 

Recently, there have been introduced some 
other suggestions for making greater use of 
the school building. Included among them are 
the extension of the school day where this 
is possible — some cpmmunities allowing young 
people to work after school would not find it 
so—and the lengthening of the school year 
to eleven out of twelve months instead of the 
present eight or nine months. In the latter 
case, plans have been developed which in- 
dicate that by staggering school sessions 
throughout the year, it would be possible to 


save approximately 30 per cent of the library 
and classroom area within a large school. 
Obviously, there are many difficulties in such 
a plan, and it undoubtedly has very limited 
appeal. On the other hand, it may enhance 
the educational program at very little addi- 
tional expense by making possible extended 
programs for enrichment of the educational 
offerings of its boys and girls. Such enriched 
offerings would, of course, require adjustment 
in staff time, since most teachers today are 
carrying a load that is extremely heavy. 
Probably by careful planning it would be 
possible to save from 5 to 15 per cent 
through maximum utilization of all the facil- 
ities and capacities of the building. 


Management of Bidding 


Two major points are of importance under 
this category: 

A. Competitive bidding benefits by a large 
number of bidders. Every encouragement 
should be given to contractors to submit bids; 
and, certamly, this practice is being followed 
by a large number of architects today. In a 
study of school building costs made some 
years ago, it was brought out in numerous 
instances that the larger the number of bidders, 
the lower the cost per square foot. This is a 
very difficult element to evaluate, however, in 
view of related problems. 

B. The second element of importance in 
bidding appears to be the timing of bids in 
relation to the season of the year and to the 
amount of other contracted work in the area. 
It is felt by some that early spring or late 
winter bidding has a potential saving of 5 
per cent, that June bidding is generally ex- 
pensive, and that in some areas it may taper 
off again in the fall. During the past four 
years the average square-foot cost for school 
buildings in the city of San Francisco bid in 
March was $17.98; in June, $21.17; and in 
October, $18.82. 


Planning for Equipment 


The success or failure of phases of the school 
program may be in considerable measure de- 
pendent upon the character of the equipment 
used. It has been common practice to de- 
termine room sizes rather arbitrarily in terms 
of total amount of area that is allotted to a 
building. After these sizes have been in- 
corporated in a floor plan, and even after the 
building construction is under way, then equip- 
ment is selected. This is, clearly, an example of 
“putting the cart before the horse.” 

The timing in school building planning 
should be with first emphasis upon curriculum ; 
second, upon teaching methods; third, upon 
selection of equipment; and fourth, upon de- 
termination of room sizes. It would appear 
that such a process could be expected to pro- 
duce the most acceptable results with the 
least possible waste. The role that equipment 
and furniture should play in the determination 
of school plant facilities has been by-passed 
too often and too extensively. Early decisions 
regarding the types and character of equip- 
ment are imperative, can produce some sav- 
ings in total cost of a building, and may 
affect final plans of a building. Here, too, is a 
factor clearly affecting the unit cost of con- 
struction in the degree to which equipment is 
included under the general contract or pur- 
chased separately. 


(Concluded on page 114) 
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The U. S. Grant Junior High 
School — 


Oklahoma City 
Builds for Future 


N. L. GEORGE, Px.D. 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Early in 1951, the pupil pin map of the 
Oklahoma City School District indicated 
in its over-all plan the need for a new 
junior high school in the southwest part 
of the city. Two years previous, the board 
had purchased by condemnation a 21-acre 
tract of land for $32,300. 

Architects Wright and Selby were em- 
ployed to draw plans and specifications for 
the junior high school to house an ultimate 
of 1200 pupils. These architects were as- 
sisted by Dr. Frank W. Hart, school build- 
ing consultant of El Cerrito, Calif., and the 
local school administration. Education spe- 
cifications were analyzed and approved by 
Dr. J. Chester Swanson, superintendent of 
schools. Financial limitations restricted the 
board of education to construct space for 
630 students in the first unit. The second 
unit is already needed for the expanding 
pupil load in this area and will be erected 
as soon as capital outlay money is available. 

The splendid and generous site has areas 
for adequate playgrounds and landscaping. 
On the site parking for students, em- 
ployees, and transients is already developed. 
A yard toolroom is provided as a part of 
the main building. Sidewalks and drives 
have been laid according to accepted safety 
standards. Careful subsoil analyses were 
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U. S. Grant Junior High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma — Wright & Selby, 
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Architects & Engineers, Oklahoma City. 


The window and door glass is encased in aluminum frames; 
the building is constructed of salmon colored brick and 
green glazed structural tile. 








The unusual main entrance consists of an open court with 
brick seats and a central flower garden. 
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made at 17 points on the site for the estab- 
lishing of proper foundations. 

The beautiful most fire resistant building 
is constructed of salmon colored brick and 
green glazed structural tile. The continuous 
metal framed windows allow ample fenes- 
tration. The major entrance doors are 
aluminum and equipped with tempered 
glass. The attractive main entrance is 
graced by a flagpole and developed around 
an open court which is to be used as a 
flower garden. 

The open vestibule has seats around the 
square and round columns which gives a 
pleasing and inviting appearance. Ample 
expansion joints in the building provide 
factors which prohibit maintenance prob- 
lems. All instructional areas, corridors, and 
large assembly areas are acoustically 
treated. 

The corridors have terrazzo coved-base 
floors. In some areas the floor is ramped 
in order to adapt the building on the site 
contours and to save construction costs. 
The walls are green structural tile to the 
heights of the lockers. There is clear glass 
above the lockers to the ceiling in the 
classrooms. Other wall areas are plaster and 
are attractively painted. Shapely rounded 
corners add elegance to the corridors. 
Rolling grills are provided in the halls for 
traffic control when only parts of the build- 
ing are used. The green metal lockers, size 
15 by 15 by 60 inches, match the green 
tile. Exhibit and display cases, mural 
boards, bulletin boards, and beautiful alu- 
minum wastepaper and fire extinguisher 
containers add beauty to the corridors. The 
stair handrails are extruded aluminum with 
ends attached to balustrades. 

Administrative Areas. The administra- 
tive unit consists of a partially glass en- 
closed attractive general office with an 
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The large double gymnasium includes folding bleachers, c 
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efficient counter. Other areas are a prin- 
cipal’s office with clothes closet, a toilet, 
and escape door, offices for the secretaries, 
assistant principal, boys’ and girls’ counse- 
lors, record file room, record vault, supply 
and mimeograph room, and toilets for the 
staff and teachers. A faculty mailbox is 
located in the general office. Opposite the 
general office are areas for the state text- 
book depository, an office for the head 
building custodian, the student organiza- 
tions office, and a health suite consisting of 
a waiting room, room for the nurse, exami- 


omplete locker facilities, and a separate entrance. 

















Features found in all classrooms are blond furniture, chalkboard 





nation rooms, toilets, and two-cot rooms 
for the temporarily incapacitated. Booths 
for pay telephones are adjacent to the ad- 
ministrative area. The teaching planning 
room is located near lounging rooms for 
the teachers. 

Instructional Areas. The ultimate plan 
calls for 22 academic classrooms varied in 
size; one biology room with demonstra- 
tion, laboratory, and storeroom areas; two 
general science rooms with demonstration, 
laboratory, and storeroom areas; one art 
room with north fenestration; one type- 


* 


with map rail, pin board, book shelves, marble window sills, 
and asphalt tile floors. 
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Left: Corridor floors are terrazzo; walls are green structural tile to the heights of the lockers, plaster or glass above. 
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Right: Stainless stee] equipment, tile walls, and terrazzo and quarry tile floors create an easy-to-operate cafeteria. 


writer room; two home-training rooms with 
fitting rooms, storage, laundry room, and 
closets. The kitchen area has six unit 
kitchens with metal cabinets. 

The music department area contains one 
large room for band and orchestra, another 
for choral work, one small library and 
workroom, six practice rooms, one class- 
room for the theory and appreciation of 
music, and storage for instruments and uni- 
forms. This area is planned to the rear of 
the auditorium. 

The shop unit includes areas for graphic 
arts, general shop activities, and woodwork- 
ing. This area also has a classroom, toilets, 
storage space, finishing room, darkroom, 
and space for lumber storage. Large objects 
may be brought into the shop area through 
a large door. Other shop areas may be 
added. 

The library has space for 120 students in 
a reading room, a librarian’s workroom, 
three small conference rooms, a browsing 
center, and a stockroom. 

The little theater will seat 150 students. 
It is equipped with a stage and platform. 
storage facilities, a projection room, and 
a sound recording room. 
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The gymnasium is equipped with an 
electric folding door which divides the 
court area into two divisions for boys and 
girls. It is equipped with foldable gym- 
nasium seating facilities to seat 600 people. 
The floor of the gymnasium is hard maple. 
The walls are treated brick to the top of 
the door frames, the remainder of the walls 
are painted shale block, and the ceiling is 
acoustically treated. Other features of the 
gymnasium are modern basketball score- 
board, six backstops for basketball, cuspi- 
dors and drinking fountains located on 
both end walls, and large adjacent storage 
spaces. The separate shower rooms for boys 
and girls contain offices for the directors, 
toilets, equipment storeroom, and first-aid 
areas. In the shower rooms proper are 
locker facilities in units of three — one sin- 
gle tier is 12 by 12 by 60 in., and two adja- 
cent units contain six locker openings 9 by 
12 by 60 in. 

The shower rooms are equipped with a 
liquid soap dispenser system. The floors of 
the shower rooms are terrazzo with coved 
bases. The entire walls are glazed structural 
tile. 

The gymnasium and cafeteria have a 


joint entrance, and the area may be cut 
off from the rest of the building by the 
use of a rolling grill. In this cutoff space 
are available telephones and toilets for the 
public. The swimming pool will be con- 
structed adjacent to the gymnasium when 
funds are available. 

The auditorium is planned to seat 600 
people. The area contains an attractive 
lobby, the auditorium proper, the stage with 
dressing rooms, property rooms, and a stage 
craftroom, 

Features of the three classroom areas 
are marble window sills, flag holders, teach- 
ers’ closets, in-wall filing cases, ample chalk 
board with map rail, pin board, and book- 
shelves. Attractive “C” grade asphalt tile 
floor is installed in all classrooms. The regu- 
rad classrooms have a ceiling height of ten 

eet. 

Other Building Areas. The cafeteria is 
planned to seat 400 students. It has a 
teachers’ dining room with a separate serv- 
ing unit to accommodate 40 teachers. 
Designated areas are provided for the 
kitchen with serving counters, storerooms, 
dietitian’s office, dishwashing room, helpers’ 
locker, and toilet rooms. 
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In other kitchen areas are drinking foun- 
tains, snack bar, walk-in refrigerator, com- 
pressor room, dry storage, can wash, and 
garbage disposal areas. Hand washing fa- 
cilities are located near the entrance to the 
cafeteria. The dining room may be divided 
into three areas by plastic folding parti- 
tions. This provision makes for possibilities 
of multi-service. The floors in the social 
area are terrazzo while the floors in the 
kitchen are quarry tile. The walls of the 
kitchen area are structural tile from the 
floor to the ceiling. 

The kitchen equipment consists of a 
proper sized grease trap, two seven-unit hot 
food containers — gas operated, two elec- 
trically operate refrigerated cold pans, dis- 
play counters, iced drink pan, portable 
cashier’s table, chilled water stations, tray 
carts, sinks, salad table, maple top work- 
table, cooling racks, reach-in refrigerator, 
mixer table, bake and roast oven, baker’s 
table, steam jacket table, solid top range, 
open top range, steamer, potato peeler, cart, 
30-quart mixer, glass machine, dish table, 
pre-rinse sink, soiled dish table, clean dish 
table, and dishwashing machine. The metal 
in most of the equipment is stainless steel. 

The ample sized boiler room is adequate 
for the ultimate sized plant. It has areas 
for the engineer’s workroom, transformer 
room, and incinerator. The stack for the 
heating plant has spark arrestors and light- 
ning rod protection. A large overhead door 
provides space to facilitate further mainte- 
nance and possible expansion of services. 
The central facilities for heating and ven- 
tilation are located here. The boilers are 
low pressure steam to heat all the various 
sections of the building and also provides 
domestic hot water. ‘The administrative area 
of the building is steam heated by means 
of fin coils with cabinets. The classrooms 
are heated by hot-water finned-coiled radia- 
tors with cabinets and unit ventilators. The 
steam is converted for this hot water sys- 
tem. The corridors are steam heated. The 
gymnasium is ventilated by a forced warm 
air system, while the shops have cabinet 
type steam unit heaters. The system is 
regulated by an automatic temperature con- 
trol system. Positive ventilation and pro- 
visions for chilled water service the entire 
building. 
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Left: -Terrazzo floors, tile walls, and aluminum and porcelain fixtures are 
Right: The spacious principal’s office combines simplicity 


The toilet rooms are shielded from the 
outside by green colored obscure glass. 
Floors in the other rooms are terrazzo with 
proper drains. The walls are glazed tile and 
shale block. The glazed tile toilet partitions 
are equipped with metal doors. Mirrors and 
aluminum paper chutes and containers are 
installed in each toilet. 

Besides the office in the administrative 
unit for the head custodian, there are cus- 
todial quarters throughout the building 
equipped with mop and broom holders, 
slop sink, and shelving for supplies. Pro- 
visions were made for a maids’ room. 

The underground electrical service to the 
building provides current for floodlighting 
the campus adjacent to the buildings, the 
city fire alarm system, the corridor and 
outside bells, the electric clock and fire- 
alarm system, the master time and pro- 
gram clock system, the lighting of all 
areas, and the intercommunication system. 













repeated in the toilet rooms. 
with dignity. 


There is also underground service to the 
telephone system. 

Equipment. All furniture in the building 
is blonde in finish. The furniture in the 
regular classrooms consists of tablet-arm 
chairs, tables, folding tables, and chairs. 
Special furniture was provided in the home 
training units, science and art rooms. The 
cost of the furniture and equipment, in- 
cluding the cafeteria, was $75,624.43. 

Building Proper. This delightful build- 
ing is a good shelter, well planned as to 
educational functions, modern, constructed 
of the most fire resistive materials, and 
constructed of durable materials which 
should keep maintenance and operation 
costs at a minimum. The costs to date 
of the plant are: 

Land $ 32,300.00 
Construction Costs 1,091,166.43 
Architects’ and Consultant Fee 65,469.99 
Equipment 75,624.43 


A typical classroom 
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Morris Township Junior High School, Morris Township, New Jersey — Kelly & Gruzen, Architects, 
Newark, New York, & Boston 


A Junior High School With a Built-in Program 


JAMES M. LYNCH, JR., Px.D. 


Principal, Morris Township Junior High School 
Morristown, N. J. 


“Build it to fit the educational program!” 
That was the instruction given the archi- 
tectural firm of Kelly & Gruzen (Newark, 
New York, and Boston) and that’s exactly 
how the new Morris Township Junior High 
School, near Morristown, N. J., was 
planned and constructed for completion at 
the opening of the 1954-55 school term. 

The insistence that the new structure 
must meet the present and foreseeable- 
future needs of the curriculum came largely 
because the new junior-high-school building 
was to succeed the highly rated Alfred 
Vail Junior High School which had been 
in use over 23 years. In that time physical 
limitations gradually hampered expansion 
of the educational offerings in areas such 
as industrial arts, music, art, home eco- 
nomics, and health education. Tight sched- 
uling and ingenious modifications of “or- 
dinary classrooms” enabled the faculty of 
the Alfred Vail Junior High School to 
develop a program of instruction which met 
adequately the needs of the students but 
only at the cost of tremendous time and 
effort. 


The new Morris Township Junior High Light wood furnishings help to create a quiet air in the cheerful library. 
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MAIN FLOOR PLAN 


School is the product of the combined 
thinking of a board of education, a lay 
advisory committee, an architectural firm, 
and especially a professional staff headed 
by an unusually able superintendent, Dr. 
Malcolm Robertson. Every individual on 
the staff whose work would be affected by 
what was put in, or left out, of the struc- 
ture had a real opportunity to influence 
the final decisions made by the board and 
the architect. A functional, easy-to-work-in 
building is the result. 

First of many steps in achieving this 
goal was the purchase of the site for the 
school. An attractive, wooded, 32-acre tract 
on a knoll overlooking the Whippany river 
and surrounding countryside was selected 
because of its natural beauty and approved 
by the electorate. It was early determined 
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Morris Township Junior High School, Morris Township, New Jersey — 
Kelly & Gruzen, Architects, Newark, New York, & Boston 


The classroom wing 


to allow about four acres of this former 
show-place estate for the present building 
and future expansion area, to develop about 
five acres for playground use, and to leave 
the remaining 23 acres in woodland for 
gradual development of additional outdoor 
facilities such as a picnic area, in-the-open 
classroom sites, an amphitheater, etc. 

The building itself was designed to con- 
form to the contour of the land and many 
valuable trees, some of them imported over 
100 years ago, were preserved. Two mag- 
nificent specimens of copper beech, with 
trunk diameters of about four and a half 
feet, were selected as focal points around 
which the school was placed. 

The 480-pupil school is largely a one- 
story structure in three sections. The center 
section, about 300 feet from the street, 


The School Building in Its Context — 
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contains administrative offices, the library 
a clinic, a homemaking room, and a gen- 
eral science laboratory, as well as two gen- 
eral purpose classrooms. To the west is a 
two-story classroom wing, with a cafeteria 
on the lower level. Because this wing was 
constructed where the land falls away 
sharply, the top floor is a continuation of 
the rest of the building and the lower level 
is still completely above ground. The large 
east wing houses the combination gym- 
nasium-auditorium and the special art, 
general shop, and music facilities. 

Since Morris Township is growing stead- 
ily (population: 6500 in 1940; 9000 in 
1954; estimated 15,000—-17,000 in 1970) 
care was taken in the original planning to 
ensure that additional facilities can be 
added at any time. An area for a possible 
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future auditorium was left at the southeast 
corner of the building; both the west wing 
and the east wing can be expanded to the 
north when, and if, it is ever desired to 
do so. Mechanical facilities are also easily 
expandable; the boiler room, steam supply 
and return mains, the plumbing, and the 
electric services have been designed to ac- 
commodate a 100 per cent increase in the 
size of the building by the addition of the 
required loads rather than by basic changes 
in the system. 

Like its predecessor, the Morris Town- 
ship Junior High School program is de- 
signed for a school whose student body 
arrives and departs en masse on school 
buses. Recreational activities before school 
and at noon are as normal a part of the 
day’s functions as are the English, history, 
and mathematics classes. 

Except for a schedule of athletics and 
some dramatics for those boys and girls 
who wish to take part in an after-school 
program (and can find a way to get home 
on their own) all the so-called extracur- 
ricular activities are offered within the 
framework of the school day. Fine and in- 
dustrial arts, music and science enjoy full 
status on the regular schedule and an 
interest-club program is built into the 
week’s work. An exceptional instrumental- 
music program, topped by a fully-instru- 
mented symphonic band, is carried on. 

Many courses in the school have a prac- 
tical twist. Ninth-grade academic students, 
for example, may select courses in per- 
sonal typing and high-speed longhand to 
aid them in reducing preparation time of 
those ubiquitous themes and term papers 
demanded of college-bound youth. Like- 
wise business students have an opportunity 
to gauge their interest in distributive edu- 
cation through operating a student-owned 
store. 

For nearly a quarter century junior-high- 
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The anditorinm-gymnasinm is readily divided into two 





dressing rooms for theater activities. 


The general science room 


school education has been making its mark 
in Morris Township, N. J. The new build- 
ing, voted by the citizens to maintain and 
expand the curricular offerings, is a chal- 
lenge to the staff to do even better. 


MORRISTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


Construction — brick, concrete, steel 
Windows — aluminum sash 

Roofs — insulated 

Ceilings — acoustic tile 

Classroom floors — asphalt tile 
Gymnasium floor —hard maple 
Gymnasium partition — steel 

Boilers — steel low pressure, oil burning 
Ventilation — unit, thermostatic control 
Lighting — incandescent, concentric ring 


Communication — electric time clocks, intercommuni- 


cating telephones, radio 


Toilets, urinals, drinking fountains and wash bowls — 


porcelain 


smaller gymnasiums; the girls’ locker facilities serve 





Toilet partitions — enameled steel 
Lockers, wardrobes, and cabinets — steel 
Chalkboards — green 

Bulletin boards — cork 

Office and teachers furniture — steel 
Window shades — Venetian type 


Cost — $975,000 including fees but excluding site 


eS 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL 


Havana, Ill. The board of education has 
completed and occupied a new senior high 
school plant. Located on a 21-acre site, the 
structure is in the form of the letter “U,” 
with the physical education and cafeteria sec- 
tions in one wing and the shop and library 
in the other wing. An academic section in 
the middle section provides space for chem- 
istry, home economics, agriculture, distributive 
education, office practice, as well as rooms for 
vocational, commercial, and general education 
courses. The building contains 1,360,000 cu. ft., 
and will cost when completed a total of 
$1,300,000. 
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A Theory of School Design 


RICHARD J. NEUTRA, F.A.LA. 


Architect and Consultant 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A theory of school design concerns the most 
practical issue in the world—the next gen- 
eration, now in progress “from toddling to 
adolescing.” We are supposed to do something 
for them while they prepare themselves to be 
succeeding individuals and the citizens of 
tomorrow. 

Design is always an extremely responsible 
and dangerous undertaking; the less respon- 
sible, the more dangerous. It is not only for 
education, it is part of it if we define educa- 
tion as a cluster of measures to take influence, 
especially on younger human beings. Their 
more plastic stage is physiologically well 
known, and the reasons why such early plas- 
ticity is later followed by refractory rigidity 
are of a basic, organic nature. 

If this world were completely static and 
unchanging, our task to design educational 
facilities would be sufficiently complicated. But 
since it is by no means so and there is dynamic 
change all around, the problem is to provide 
and prepare for perpetual reorganization. 

School buildings, plans and details for them 
must be capable of recurrent reorganization 
for various reasons. 

First of all, new materials, supplies, equip- 
ment, instrumentalities — I almost would have 
said gadgets and gimmicks — come to the fore 
on a million impressive advertising pages. 

While we look over our near shore of the 
ocean of happenings to the distant horizon 
of a far future, the breakers of this kind of 
“progress” are most noisy and conspicuous, 
but they bring with them also a dangerous 
undertow. For all the foaming foreground 
activity we are likely to lose sight of depth 
and expanse. Education has for thousands of 
years been deeply influential. Carried on under 
a Mango tree with a few disciples, not with a 
mass attendance provided by law, costly in- 
strumentalities were hardly in evidence and did 
not change from one fashionable novelty to 
the other. 

There is a second and I believe more pro- 
found reason why schools of today and to- 
morrow must be different from those of 
yesterday. Quite apart from the boisterous 
glorified progress of materialistic technology, 
that is no unmitigated benefit and has intro- 
duced so much self-interference, there has been 
a stupendous advance in the pursuit, long 
recommended by philosophers. The recom- 
mendation was to recognize yourself and thus 
the total human being which is at the bottom 
of yourself. 

The biological and physiological journals of 
the world have published more dependable 


papers and ingenious observation on the sub- 
ject during the past three decades than the 
devoted study of Aristotle’s writings has 
yielded during three millennia. 

Design for the human being presupposes in- 
formation on it and its operation. This in- 
formation is deepening by leaps and bounds 
and will reflect itself in modification of design 
principles. 

The theory of school plant design will not 
be speculative but based on systematic ob- 
servation of life processes, such as growing, 
maturing, fatiguing, assimilating, absorbing. 
Psychological repercussions of these processes, 
such as habituation, memory awareness, etc., 
are gradually being substantially underbuilt 
and more factually defined in their detail and 
concatenation with environmental factors by 
the experimentalist and the brain physiologist.2 

The process of learning is one of the in- 
trinsic life processes in all the higher organ- 
isms. Learning is by no means confined to the 


‘Survival Through Design, a cycle of essays by 
Richard Neutra. Oxford University Pr°ss, 1954, treats 
design and especially school plant design as ‘‘applied 
biology.” 











classroom, but according to our current prin- 
ciples of bringing up, it nevertheless has its 
focus there. 

Classrooms should not be a world apart 
from living rooms and home surroundings if 
we do not want to bewilder and disturb 
children by split experience and irreconcilable 
duplicity. New trends in home building should 
therefore vitally interest the school designer 
and the accredited educator who determines 
the physical building program. 

Family homes have shed many monumental 
trappings of the Victorian age, have become 
freer and lighter, less ponderous. 

Public buildings for purposes of education 
are usually constructed firmly and of ma- 
terials resistant to wear and physical deprecia- 
tion. This is as it should be. They last longer 
and in the past they have, indeed, often 
greatly and painfully outlasted their useful- 
ness as an educational tool and as an impor- 
tant element in the physical community or 
urban neighborhood they were to serve. This 
is not as it should be! 

We must require a building to be good 
enough from an operational point of view to 
serve over the entire amortization period of, 
for example, a reinforced concrete or brick 
construction. If so, it is clear that it will 
have to be designed with all the possible and 
available vision into a future of half a century! 

It is uneconomical to leave vision aside. 
From a fiscal point of view, from the point of 


The Corona Avenue School in Los Angeles has been designed to 
combine outside and inside instructional space without additional 
building cost. 
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The Adelup School in the Guam Mariana Islands is situated on a rocky peninsula, surrounded by vivid 
tropical growth and the emerald green shallows inside the White Coral Barrier. The building serves both 


view of the accountant who wants to spread 
devaluation over a long row of years, the 
very best look into the trends and needs of 
the future is, indeed, a mandatory element 
of the program. 

Should there be things coming along which 
our present means and budgets do not permit 
us to incorporate into the design at this mo- 
ment, let us try to make reasonable provisions 
for them; let us make the projects flexible 
enough so that adjustment to broader and 
modified operation does not later become a 
heartbreaking task. 

School design has been cursed and hampered 
by minimum standards and by preventive 
legislation’s intent to just prohibit the worst. 
I have long maintained that constructive ad- 
vance comes from the exhortative, optimistic 
effects of exemplary action rather than from 
frowning. sour-faced policing, and prohibi- 
tions. I have for more than thirty years 
worked up model designs of schools, and a 
few proceeded from my illustrative efforts into 
realizations which were noted and even fol- 
lowed in California and in a number of dis- 
tant places. It proved to me that climatic or 
physiographic regionalism is a less formidable 
obstacle than assumed in finding the common 
denominator for development of schoolrooms 
and school plants serviceable in many par- 
ticulars. 

Much more difficult seems the integration 
of a school into the communal scene and 
vitality, in varying regions. 

It is here that the new school must sub- 
stitute for natural life experiences once so 
commonly available, but now so rare. It is no 
longer like the little red schoolhouse of by- 
gone days in a rural district, merely concerned 
with bringing the supplement of the three R’s 
to children who lead an amply practical and 
instructive life. 

First, perhaps, this school must give up 
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isolation and too rigid enclosure. Rudolph 
and Elizabeth Mock, criticizing school build- 
ings, have called “children realists quick to 
detect something foul.” What they have so 
often directed in the past was that their 
school used to be pretty far removed from 
“real” life and detached from their or any 
concrete interests. The school of the future 
will greatly regain prestige and attractiveness 
in the eyes of children when the place and its 
activities are suffused by the pleasurable at- 
mosphere of common participation of all age 
groups. Learning is no longer an_ isolated 
chore for defenseless kids cloistered with their 
taskmasters. It may sound provocative to 
classroom persons and administrators but 
ways may be found to deepen the educational 
impact of schools of all grades, by demon- 
strating that schools are not strictly the do- 
main of the “underaged,” but the heart of 
the neighborhood, intimately dear to grownups 
and full fledged taxpayers. 

Like in the days of pioneers and their 
homesteads, children may perhaps again come 
to share spaces and facilities with adults. In 
many cases they may proudly act side by side, 
help to serve a common purpose together with 
the naturally admired adults. In past periods 
the young ones profited from this, mentally 
and emotionally. Ultimately, there may be 
found a way to have craft shops for all, 
stables, sties, a sort of a farmyard to engage 
in animal husbandry, a green nursery to prac- 
tice garden craft; the rural world which is 
so much a part of civilizations shall not be 
entirely forgotten by urban beings, if they are 
not to lose contact with the rest of mankind. 
It is realistic to be watchful against this 
damage. 

Of course, small children will have their 
suitable play equipment and picture-book li- 
brary wing. But the play fields, the library, 
the hall for physical education and square 


dances, as well as the cafeteria and the health 
center, may perhaps be developed as a good 
manifold investment to multiple usage for all 
the age groups mixed as well as at other times, 
of course, segregated by allocated use periods. 
Janitor’s work multiplies. 

School planning for the future should at 
least not lose sight of the obviously fore- 
shadowed neighborhood centers which now 
are predicted as a certainty. There will be 
needed many-sided co-operation in an age of 
departmentalization, but the school board will 
and ought to have a leading position in such 
a development. 

All more intimate communal and recrea- 
tional facilities of a neighborhood will nat- 
urally exfoliate from the school, the kinder- 
garten, the nursery where mothers congregate 
to discuss diets in the demonstration kitchen 
or wearing apparel in the sewing room. 

Elementary and upper grade schools, where 
they exist around the States, will play a propor- 
tionately different role in various regions. 

The assembly space, the auditorium, the 
band rehearsal, and the exhibition hall where 
acoustical and visual appeals to the com- 
munity will be in perpetual preparation by 
well-guided amateurs; the discussion club and 
playrooms where all neighborhood issues will 
find their lively hatching place, may equally 
serve many purposes of adolescent and adult 
after-work activities. 

The entire plant of the future neighborhood 
center with school facilities as its nucleus, 
used most hours of the day and days of the 
year, may well be tested and proved by square- 
foot hours of full usage. This will serve as 
the livability index of the layout. It may 
greatly help toward a willingness to vote for 
bonds and funds. 

He who at least somewhat has trained 
himself in articulate speech, in dance, crafts, 
arts, drama, music, enjoys——-by acquired in- 
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A brick wall protects the small children of the Kister Avenue School, 

Los Angeles, where classrooms open by a wide sliding glass partition 

onto a paved play area. Aluminum louvers above the glass partition 
filter the light. 


teeling — performances in these fields. The 
psychologists call it “empathy.” Even small 
but cohesively active groups will make a 
neighborhood alert to otherwise dormant pos- 
sibilities of active enjoyment, and professional 
performers of quality will find response and 
reward. Homogeneous neighborhood audiences, 
once so common and fertile in the world of 
the past, will be reborn, and children will be 
on the stage as well as in this audience, an 
integral part of the over-all group, as they 
have been throughout the ages. 

Multiform special gatherings of face to face 
scale are as important in cementing a neigh- 
borhood or a school attendance as an occa- 
sional total assemblage. The neighborhood 
community center, clustered about the school 
as its core, is not a monumental institutional 
affair to be viewed only in an overawed glance. 
It is, as we said, a multiform elastically 
articulated complex to be enjoyed, one piece 
after the other and without competitive dis- 
traction of its parts. In fact, neither the 
monumentality of palacial royalty nor any 
kind of the imposing style of authoritarianism 
seems to fit for the child as well as for the 
adult of tomorrow. 

Plenty of human charm and human scale 
will be needed. Wherever possible, a one-story 
layout with various green courts, lovely land- 
scaped windsheltered patios, and connecting 
covered walks may prove more flexible for 
partial modifications and also more economical 
te construct than a fireproof, multistory, 
voluminously boxed together affair 

And the school plant itself in midst this 
neighborhood and community context? What 
principles will guide the design of its prin- 
cipal rooms to learn and to teach in? 

There are principles that seem to underlie 
a contemporary philosophy of education, 
broad features that characterize the views ot 
this new morning. 

The physical structures of schools must fur- 
ther the trend to emphasize and premiate or 
reward co-operation rather than competition 
Children who enter a classroom now will not 
sit in a sort of isolation parallel to each other 
and silently or only furtively whisper to 
neighbors in their screwed-to-the-floor desks 
while supposedly listening to a preachment 
resounding from the blackboard. The signal 
of a bell may not always switch their minds 
from all arithmetics to all spelling for a meas 
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ured 45 minutes or so. Their interests, their 
stimulation, their succeeding, growing beyond 
“periods” will be in teamwork; by helping 
rather than by outshining their fellows. A 
co-ordinated muscular and sensory activity 
will call for flexible grouping of humans as 
well as of furniture so as to adjust the edu- 
cational environment to varied and frequent 
concerted efforts, a very gradual progress may 
be needed. More space, more diffused light, 
light where needed from more sides, less sleepy 
hot-air cushions around trainees, less fixed 
enclosures and more extension into the out- 
doors, and less mere-heating systems with 
pollution of the air for economy’s sake. In- 
sulation of acoustical aids toward quietness, 
and reverberation well controlled toward more 
distinct articulation of whatever sounds are 
offered, which shall all be well defined, not: 
blurred or masked by noises while filtering into 
the minds. Visual aids will be important, not 
only to the presentation of a particular sub- 
ject, but the children’s mental development 
at large can gain by clarity and simplicity 
and sensitivity of design applied to the build- 
ing itself. Its clean-cut spaces, illumination 
details and color schemes are of educational 
influence themselves. 

Orderliness in everything used and cleanli- 
ness of all finishes must be, and must appear 
to be, restorable with ease and to the con- 
scious pleasure of the trainee. The building 
must not pose nuisance problems and chores 
devoid of such a potential pleasure accent 
To see oneself in a _ spick-and-span, 
colored surrounding is in itself a 
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conditioning to the mind of a young person 
And the scale of the whole and all its parts 
must not be cruel and foreign to the child in 
his particular age. 

Once the ever present influence of the phys- 
ical environment is recognized as an educative 
factor of the first order, the general as well 
as the specialized learning room, the open 
courts, the play and entrance grounds, will all 
take on inspifing significance. They are in- 
gredient elements of an _ education-bound 
composition; and by this very reason, con- 
tinuity and integrity of design must be accom- 
plished, and within it abrupt gaps and cleav- 
ages must be avoided. 

The typical classroom will, unless urgent 
reasons are against it, and, wherever possible, 
should be arranged in one-story wings en- 
joying liberal contact with the outdoor 
grounds, both visually and by physical egress 
On many friendly weather days the instruc- 
tional area can be interestingly widened by 
adding to it a bit of the outside space. The 
strict division of life into: one outdoors for 
recreation only, and one indoors for mental 
work and absorption is erroneous in the light 
of anthropological precedent and research. 

While structure and shape of the cross sec- 
tion of classroom wings might have to be 
more or less rigidly established for the sake 
of building economy, it may be possible to 
make acoustically tight cross partitions and 
fitted-in workbay furniture and material stor- 
age compartments, removable and rearrange- 
able. It may well be expected that educational 
procedure will remain sufficiently subject to 
change that adaptability of the physical plant 
may always hold an advantage. 

The typical classroom can provide an ample 
light influx from the corridor wall. This 
“breather partition” may, for example, con- 
sist of a series of exhibition cases with ob 
scure and clear glass on either side but topped 
with a continuous semivacuum hollow 
block skylight. 

Such exhibition cases thus become a source 
of well-diffused illumination. The visual aids 
and exhibits are well to be displayed in a 
dramatically impressive illumination and may 
grow into a significant ingredient in the edu 
cational appeal. Sink and drainboard counters 
are placed in designated areas or in adjoining 
“work bays” of a size corresponding to the 
described exhibition spaces. 

The sunny side of the classroom is well 
sheltered by roof overhangs against concen 
trated radiation, but provides not only ample 
egress to the classroom lawn patio surrounded 
by substantial hedges, but the typical sliding 
glass partition also permits a free combina 

(Concluded on page 114) 
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Milwaukee Plans for Secondary Schools 


ARTHUR KASTNER 

Registered Architect 

Supervisor of School Housing Research 
Milwaukee Board of School Directors 


After a period of twenty years during 
which time no secondary schools were built, 
the city of Milwaukee, Wis., like many other 
large urban centers is facing a growing need 
for additional junior and senior high school 
buildings. A school building program set up 
by the Five-Year Building and Future 
Sites Commission was adopted by the Mil- 
waukee Board of School Directors on 
February 3, 1953. Included in the report of 
Milwaukee’s school building needs are two 
complete senior high schools, four complete 
junior high schools, and improvements for 
two senior high schools and two junior 
high schools. The citizens of Milwaukee in 
\pril of this year approved by a large 
majority the issuance of bonds to cover 
the cost of the major part of the building 
program. 


Maximum Capacity Reached 


The presently available facilities for 
pupils in the secondary schools are now 
rapidly approaching their maximum ca- 
pacity. The continuous expansion of the 
city through annexation of surrounding 
rural areas, the rapid construction of large 
numbers of residential units in new sec- 
tions, the completion of building in older 
ireas, and a steady high level of births 
have brought about the tremendous build- 
ing program. For the past several years new 
elementary schools have been built in the 
rapidly growing sections of the city. The 
need for additional secondary schools must 
now be satisfied by the construction of 
buildings to house the anticipated increase 
in enrollments at the senior and junior high 
school levels. 

Many factors are involved in the educa- 
tional planning of secondary school build- 
ings. A replacement for an antiquated high 
school in a relatively stable district differs 
in many respects from a replacement of an 
older building on the fringe of a new and 
rapidly growing residential area. The 
courses of study may be alike but the num- 
ber of prospective students will differ. Some 
of the factors which must be carefully con- 
sidered are: 

1) The number of pupils to be housed 
both in the peak load period and 
when the district becomes stable. 

2) The course of studies proposed for 
the school. 

3) Grade levels to be housed. 

4) Available facilities in nearby schools. 
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5) The influence of parochial schools 
on probable enrollment. 

6) Availability of public transportation. 

7) The size of the school district. 

8) The status of residential construc- 

tion in the school district. 

The rate of construction of new 

residential units — how fast the re- 

maining lots are used for homes. 

10) Type of homes — single or multiple 

family. 

Public housing projects in the dis- 

trict. 
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It is quite obvious that many of the 
above listed factors are interrelated and 
require detailed study, however, of most 
importance to the planner are: (1) the 
number of pupils estimated for enrollment, 
and (2) the proposed courses of study. 

The prediction of probable enrollment for 
any school demands careful analysis of all 
the factors involved. The present enroll- 
ment for a new school. if completed and 
ready for occupancy, can be readily de- 
termined by totaling the number of children 
now in attendance elsewhere but who live 
in the new district. The enrollments for 
the succeeding years can be found by total- 
ing the enrollments of the various grades 
in the contributing elementary schools. 
These totals may be affected by residential 
construction in new areas or by the removal 
of homes in older areas. ‘The size of a 


school and the amount of facilities it must 
provide should be determined by a stabil- 
ized enrollment however difficult it may be 
to obtain. 

The type of homes, the peculiarities of 
the district, and the characteristics of the 
families all have a bearing on the size of 
the proposed school. In our studies of 
school districts we have noted that many 
small homes rapidly constructed in new 
areas are usually occupied by young 
parents with growing families. The occu- 
pants of these dwellings are for the most 
part homeowners who will very likely re- 
main in the school districts after their 
children have passed through the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The establish- 
ment of a working, stabilized capacity is of 
utmost importance in our attempts to avoid 
overbuilding. Schools do have peak loads 
for which emergency facilities must be pro- 
vided but permanent buildings should be 
designed to meet stabilized enrollments in 
the interest of economy. 

In order to illustrate the use of estimated 
enrollments, a table of predicted enroll- 
ments for a proposed three-year senior high 
school is submitted. 

This table is based on recorded previous 
enrollments in the contributing elementary 
schools. The two heavy stepped diagonal 
lines separate portions of the table affected 
by different conditions. All figures above 
the upper diagonal are estimates based on 
the numbers of children now in school. 
The numbers between the two diagonal 
lines represent estimates based on recorded 
births in the district and the remaining 
figures are determined by estimates of the 
number of births which may occur. The 
pertinent figures which apply to the three- 


TABLE | 
WEST DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Contributing Elementary Schools — 18th, McKinley, 27th, Story, Wisconsin Ave. and Wolnut St.* 


Estimated Enroliment by Grades 1954-55 Through 1974-75** 

























Total Total Total Total All 
Te a ee a ee ee a Se -8-9 10-11-12 Grades 
Sept. 1952 |_907 [10] 360] 405 13591 352 | 362 | 383 1409 | 42k 1443 1329 1292) [B55] Faas | [_i06, | | 5435] 1952 
Dec.b, 1953-5k 3 506 386 1273] [33uu| [a2e 1060] [5685] 1953 
55 3455 | 1126 Z| 54-55 
56 570| |u5_ | 55-56 
57 13628] | 1126 | 5893 | 56-57 
58 | Bz n 57-58 
59 8 | 58-59 
60 59-60 
61 22 60-61 
62 61-62 
63 06' 62-63 
64 8 63-64 
65 64-65 
66 2 65-66 
67 pats 66-67 
68 67-68 
69 68-69 
70 69-70 
71 70-71 
72 71-72 
B 4150 72-73 
Tle |412 737s 
75 Th-75 


*Girls’ Trade enrollment not included. 
** Prepared by A. H. Kastner, January 25, 1954. 
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year senior high school enrollment are 
found in the vertical column entitled “To- 
tal, 10-11-12.” It will be noted in this 
column that the actual enrollment on De- 
cember 4, 1953, was 1080. The changes in 
enrollment year by year are given in each 
successive step of the column, the peak of 
1359 being reached in the school year 
1974~75. The last five figures of the column 
are based entirely on estimated births; 
however, all the other figures are estimates 
to some degree of children now in school 
or who will be in school within the next 
few years. 

After considering the figures on the table 
and the fact that the present school now 
houses approximately 500 additional stu- 
dents not residents of the established dis- 
trict, the figure of 1350 pupils was set as 
the proposed planning enrollment for the 
school. It is anticipated that the out-of- 
district pupils will continue to attend but 
in diminishing numbers. 


Facilities Needed 


The determination of the working ca- 
pacity of the school brings us to the con- 
sideration of the educational facilities 
needed for a senior high school of this size. 
The courses of study for the high schools 
in Milwaukee have been established for 
many years and have been modified and 


How We Won... 





reorganized from time to time to meet 
changing needs. The total number of stu- 
dents enrolled in various subject fields are 
recorded in semiannual reports of subject 
elections for all the existing secondary 
schools. For the purpose of building the 
tentative educational program for a pro- 
posed school, it is assumed that the courses 
of study will be the same as now offered 
in the schools. Several of the most recent 
reports of subject elections for the city as 
a whole are compared with city wide enroll- 
ments in the senior high grades. The total 
of each subject field elections are related 
to the total enrollment in a grade, giving a 
proportion which can be used to determine 
approximately the number of pupils who 
will elect that subject in a senior high 
school of 1350 students. Knowing the total 
enrollment in each of the upper three 
grades of all the secondary schools in the 
city and the anticipated enrollment in the 
same three grades of the proposed school, 
enrollments or elections in the various 
subject fields can be determined. 

Many formulas and methods for de- 
termining the number of the various facil- 
ities needed for secondary schools have 
been proposed and have been used. Our 
Department of School Housing Research 
prefers to make an intimate and detailed 
study of all local factors and by simple 


arithmetical calculations determine the 
tentative outline of the number of standard 
and special areas needed. This first draft 
of the tentative educational program is 
examined in terms of the peculiar character- 
istics of the school district and the par- 
ticular previous elections in the various 
subject fields if the program has been es- 
tablished for a replacement of an existing 
school. Adjustments are made at this time. 
Staff members who are specialists in various 
fields of education are consulted for sug- 
gested changes or additions. The revised 
educational program is checked again to 
determine the capacity of the proposed 
educational facilities. Lack of space pre- 
vents a complete presentation of all data 
involved in this type of study. 

Like many other large cities, Milwaukee 
has a large building program and limited 
funds available for continuous school build- 
ing. Facilities which are listed on the educa- 
tional program as desirable features of 
secondary schools are being carefully 
scrutinized. Every effort is being made to 
provide adequate modern classrooms and 
the many special areas at as low a cost as 
is consistent with safety and health. This 
means that each area and its special needs 
are being studied in terms of educational 
value and costs of maintenance and opera- 
tion as well as the costs of construction. 


Our School Bond Referendum 


DONALD SAYLES 
JOHN MORAN 


Teacher and Public Relations Director, Respectively 


Schenectady Public Schools 
Schnectady, N. Y. 


The Schenectady, N. Y., board of education 
won approval for a new high school in June, 
1954, under circumstances which at first seemed 
to point to almost certain defeat. 

On the positive side, there had been a gen- 
eral awareness for more than twenty years 
that “something ought to be done” about old 
Nott Terrace High School, which the new 
school would replace. But on the negative side 
were these points: 

1. The community was suffering a rise in 
unemployment. 

2. The site for the new school, purchased 
some four years before, was three to four miles 
distant from two major areas of town. 

3. Catholic schools were planning a major 
expansion. 

4. Some quarters were expressing a serious 
lack of confidence in the school board and 
administration. 

The latter point proved one of the more 
difficult to deal with. Two years before, the 
board had suffered a crushing defeat in a 
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referendum to authorize three elementary 
building projects and to increase the school 
tax limit. After voters had turned down both 
issues by margins of nearly four to one, vari- 
ous “opposition” groups set up demands that 
board members and the superintendent resign. 
Sporadic attacks followed on school program, 
finance, administration—on practically all 
phases of school operation. 

In placing the high school issue before the 
people, the board fully realized that a second 
such defeat could well have disastrous con- 
sequences for the entire educational program. 
Since 1931, Schenectady has had two public 
high schools. Mont Pleasant High School, built 
that year, is a modern building in every 
respect. It is on the south side of town and 
serves primarily the youth in that area. 

The old Nott Terrace High School, built in 
two sections in 1903 and 1911, is on the north 
side of Schenectady and draws its enrollment 
largely from that area. For years the old 
school has been rather aptly described as being 





in “pretty tough shape.” Experts had ex- 
pressed the view that it wasn’t even a “good” 
school the day it opened. 

Some instances: Exceedingly narrow cor- 
ridors, no athletic field (later a “sand lot” 
was acquired on another site), gymnasiums 
and a library that are far too small, a base- 
ment cafeteria which fully merits being called 
a “crying shame,” and an auditorium seating 
less than half the student body. 

The question of a new high school to re- 
place Nott Terrace reached a critical stage in 
the late winter of 1953. At that time a citizens 
advisory committee named by the board rec- 
ommended fire safety work at the old school 
amounting to an estimated $105,000. 

To board members and others close to the 
problem it seemed poor judgment to put this 
much money into the old school which ulti- 
mately would have to be replaced anyway. 
Moreover, the $105,000 could be expected to 
do nothing in the way of modernizing or en- 
larging the 1903-11 school. A consulting firm 
recommended outright abandonment of one 
of the two buildings comprising the old school. 
Running through its report were references to 
facilities representing “a concept of teaching 
which has long since been outmoded.” 

Specifically, the board’s proposal was for 
authorization of a bond issue up to 5 million 
dollars for constructing the new high school. 
The estimate also included costs of equipping 
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the new school, site development, architectural 
and legal fees. The new school, like the old 
one, would be on the north side of town. 
The 32-acre site for it would allow for a fully 
“comprehensive” program — drawing together 
on one campus both the academic and voca- 
tional facilities which for years have been 
housed in separate facilities a mile apart. 

With so much to be said for replacing Nott 
Terrace with a new high school, the case ap- 
peared on its own merits to be a strong one. 
On the record was the support of numerous 
community groups — including the Schenectady 
Chamber of Commerce and the City Planning 
Commission. However, the proposal won only 
after the most intensive campaign ever con- 
ducted here for an issue of this kind. The 
margin was 922 votes out of a total of 12,640. 

While defeat of the two other school issues 
in 1952 had strengthened the groups opposing 
board policy, it had also precipitated forma- 
tion of a lay group concerned for the welfare 
of the public schools. It was this latter organ- 
ization, the Schenectady Citizens Committee 
for the Public Schools, which organized and 
carried through the campaign in support of 
the new high school. 

These were the problems and the manner 
in which they were faced: 


Problem 1: Economic Situation 


The estimated cost of 5 million dollars 
loomed pretty large to a community where 
increasing numbers of families were feeling the 
effect of layoffs. It was a point which the 
opposition was expected to make the most of 
—and did. The cry went up that “now isn’t 
the time” to think of building a new school. 

We countered with statements in the press 
and public meetings that the present was, if 
anything, more favorable. We pointed out that 
recent bids for new elementary construction 
had come in at considerably below the esti- 
mates. The board went on record pledging 
that if bids for the new high school followed 
the same pattern, the resultant savings would 
be used to cut the total construction costs. 


= 





One of the first acts under the carefully laid program 


In five public discussion meetings, the board of education explained 
that the cost would be held down where possible and invited the 
citizens to contribute suggestions. 


Through the initiative of the Citizens Com- 
mittee, statements were obtained —and pub- 
lished —from many civic leaders expressing 
belief in the future growth and development 
of Schenectady and relating this to good 
schools. 

The school board, in five public discussion 
meetings throughout the city, made it clear 
that the new school would be constructed as 
modestly as possible consistent with the need. 
A board member who is a former president of 
the Schenectady Real Estate Board made the 
point at these meetings that property values 
in Schenectady could be expected to increase 
or decline depending in large degree upon 
whether the city continued to have adequate 
facilities for family living. At every oppor- 
tunity we plugged the campaign slogan — 
“You Owe It To Yourself.” 


Problem 2: Lack of Confidence in 
the Board 


Statements by some of the opponents bore 
heavily on the fact that the Schenectady board 


was the planning of Schenectady’s new senior high 

school. Shown here is one of the countless committee 

meetings between the architects and citizens and school 
staff members. 
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of education is appointed. Referring to it as a 
“taxation-without-representation” board, they 
said in effect, “well, maybe we do need a new 
high school — but in any event, let’s wait until 
we have an elected board of education.” 

It appeared the only way to counter this 
point was to have an elected board —if that 
was what the people desired. Thus, before the 
campaign got under way, the board voted to 
place this issue before the community also — 
but in the fall, after the spring referendum on 
the new high school. A few persons indicated 
dissatisfaction with this; they wanted both 
issues up for balloting at the same time. But, 
generally, the action was well received. 

Of course, the best answer to those who 
questioned the citizens’ confidence in the 
board came on referendum night. 


Problem 3: Deliberate Neglect of 
the Old School 


This charge was related to Problem 2. Per- 
sons who had expressed a lack of confidence 
in the school board, substantiated their con- 
tention by arguing that the board had de- 
liberately neglected Nott Terrace High School 
—had deliberately allowed the school to “run 
down” to build up the case for a new high 
school. A particularly strong and aggressive 
stand had to be taken on this point. Un- 
happily, there was just enough truth in the 
charge to make it, potentially, a most effec- 
tive one. 

The charge was met, in publicity through 
all media, by a straightforward presentation 
of the facts. We admitted that much basic 
maintenance had been deferred at the old 
school. We explained honestly that the pros- 
pect of a new high school to replace Nott 
Terrace had appeared imminent for the past 
ten years. Facing this outlook, and sharply 
increasing needs for elementary construction 
and repair, the board had little reasonable 
choice but to hold up on major work at Nott 
Terrace. It was also pointed out that within 
that period more than $100,000 had been spent 
in maintenance work at the school for recon- 
ditioning that could not be deferred. 


Problem 4: Expansion of Catholic 
Schools 


Our campaign for a new high school came 
at a time when Catholic parishes all over 
town were announcing plans for expansion of 
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their elementary schools. Naturally, this gave 
rise to some speculation as to whether a Cath- 
olic high school might be in the offing — and, 
if so, what effect this would have on attend- 
ance at public high schools in Schenectady. 
While enrollment forecasts were a factor in 
our proposal for a new public high school, it 
was not so important as some others. The 
principal need for a new school grew out of 
expansion of the program — and the effort to 
fit the new program into a building designed 
for secondary schooling of 1903-11. 

It became our strategy, therefore, to em- 
phasize program inadequacies of the present 
high school, rather than the prospect of over- 
crowding. A good case could be made on 
either ground, but the enrollment picture was 
not quite so clear-cut — and made less so by 
the parochial situation. As a more direct re- 
sponse to such speculation, however, the 
Citizens Committee obtained a statement from 
the Catholic Diocese during the campaign, in- 
dicating that definite plans for a Catholic 
high school were some distance in the future. 
There are at least two schools of thought 
on the matter of replying to criticism. One is 
that it is better to ignore such criticism, if it 
can be ignored, rather than to reply and 
thereby fan the flames of controversy. The 
other is that we should take an aggressive 
stand and reply to all criticism, regardless of 
its merit or source. Throughout the campaign 
we followed the aggressive course, and so far 
as can be determined, the decision to do so 
appears to have been sound. 


Problem 5: Site for the New High 
School 


It was believed the proposal for the new 
high school would receive heaviest support 
from citizens on the north side of town, where 
it would be located, and least support from 
persons on the south side where most young- 
sters attend modern Mont Pleasant High 
School. 

This expectation proved well founded when 
returns came in the night of the referendum. 
However, several steps were taken to promote 
the issue in the critical areas on the south side, 
with the result that the predominatly negative 
vote there was not heavy enough to offset the 
favorable returns elsewhere. 

The first step was to make it clear that if 
the new school were not built, there was a 
real possibility that Nott Terrace would have 
to be closed and its students sent to Mont 
Pleasant High School on a “double-shift” ar- 
rangement. Care was taken, however, to cite 
this as merely one of several possibilities. 
While such action would have placed all stu- 
dents, on both sides of town, “in the same 
boat,” it would have been adopted only as 
a last resort because of harmful effects on 
program. 

Probably what helped more than anything 
else in meeting this problem was a particularly 
active campaign in support of the high school 
proposal by a joint organization of students 
from both Nott Terrace and Mont Pleasant 
high schools. Students from the two schools 
appeared before assembly programs at all ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, distributed 
literature to citizens, conducted essay and 
poster contests on need for the new school 
(the essays were published in the local press 
and the posters displayed in store windows), 
prepared and distributed special editions of 
the high school newspapers, spoke on radio 
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One reason why a new school 

was needed —a corner of the 

lunchroom in the Nott Terrace 
high school. 


and television, and arranged a student parade 
in the downtown section the night before the 
referendum. 

At neighborhood discussion meetings on the 
south side, the board emphasized that the new 
high school, like both the present schools, 
would be open to young people from all parts 
of the community. The board also pointed out, 
as did the Citizens Committee, that the 
school would be designed solely for use by 
Schenectady residents. This point was signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that the site lies 
within a half mile of a rather well-to-do 
suburb clear across town from the south side 
of Schenectady. 


Problem 6: Citizen Apathy 


All who took part in the campaign were 
conscious of the possibility that we could lose 
by default. Sentiment openly expressed was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the new school, 
yet we knew by our experience of two years 
before how difficult it is to get citizens to 
turn out and vote on school issues. 

Several programs were presented over radio 
and _ television— involving pupils, teachers, 
board members, school administrators and 
citizens; toward the end of the campaign spot 
announcements were made several times daily ; 
the “letters-to-the-editor” columns of both 
local newspapers were used fully; three book- 
lets were prepared and distributed by the 
Citizens Committee; “buzz” sessions arranged 
by the committee were held in private homes 
throughout all areas of the city; the board 
conducted five neighborhood discussion meet- 
ings; statements were obtained from com- 
munity leaders and published in the local 
press; a Speakers Bureau booked appearances 
before all major community groups; news 
articles were issued daily to the press by either 
the Citizens Committee or the board; paid 
advertisements were sponsored by the com- 
mittee just prior to referendum day, and 
weekly statements were distributed to parents 
by school children. 

To aid the Speakers’ Bureau, the school 
system produced a 16-minute black-and-white 
motion picture and two sets of color slides. 
These visual materials compared facilities at 
the old Nott Terrace High School with their 
counterparts in newer high schools. 

The tremendous increase in support of the 
board position over that given to the proposals 
of two years earlier testified to the effective- 
ness of the campaign. Yet, efforts to increase 
the total vote proved only moderately suc- 








auditorium and gymnasium. The board de- 


whole, is as soundly constructed as it is 


cessful. Whereas in the previous referendum, 
30 per cent of the registered voters went to 
the polls, this time the percentage was 38 per 
cent. True, this was a sharp improvement, and 
possibly above what can normally be expected 
in any election on a school issue, yet it re- 
mains rather poor testimony to citizen interest 
in education. 

Looking back over the campaign, most de- 
cisions appear to have been well taken. One 
of the first we faced was on the matter of 
timing. School officials generally felt that the 
referendum should be held immediately, within 
time limitations set by law. The Citizens 
Committee favored a later date to allow more 
time for organization and execution of cam- 
paign plans. The committee’s point of view 
was adopted, allowing almost four months to 
organize and wage the campaign. According 
to plan, the campaign built rapidly to a 
climax during the final three weeks. 

Soundness of the committee stand on timing 
became apparent as issues and inquiries previ- 
ously unanticipated arose during the course 
of the campaign. Before referendum day it 
became clear that a shorter period would not 
have permitted a really thorough airing of 
the issues, both direct and tangential, involved 
in the board’s proposition. 

One other decision, however, proved toward 
the end of the campaign somewhat difficult 
to live with. It was approval of the distribu- 
tion of promotional literature through schoo} 
children. There are differences of opinion 
about this strategy, and apparently some 
school systems resort to it with no adverse 
repercussions. Yet, our experience indicates it 
is something to be especially cautious about 

Nothing that could have been done to bring 
the issue before citizens was left undone. No 
area of co-operation with newspapers, radio 
and television stations was left unexploited 
But how to increase citizen interest, if only 
to the point where we may find at least 50 
per cent of the voters balloting, remains a 
most serious challenge for the future. 


—_——$——$—— 


NEW PROJECTS 


The board of education of the Community 
High School Dist. 107, Naperville, Ill., is en- 
gaged in the erection of three new wings to 
the present high school. One wing will provide 
physical education areas so that double classes 
may be conducted each period, and will also 
include space for music. A second wing, to 
consist of an activities room, will be equipped 
with a stage, rest rooms, and kitchen, and will 
include a library seating 90 students, three 
conference rooms, stack rooms, and an office 
for the librarian. A third wing will comprise 
18 classrooms. The entire project will cost 
approximately $1,200,000. 

The board is also constructing a 12-room 
elementary school, with an activity room, 
music room, library, teachers’ room, and offices, 
to cost $450,000. Additions are in process of 
construction at two elementary schools, to 
cost $190,000. The board will select a site for 
another elementary school. 


BEGINS BUILDING PROGRAM 


The board of education of Dist. 151, Burley, 
Idaho, has plans in progress for a building pro- 
gram to comprise two high schools, a six- 
classroom elementary addition, and a gym- 
nasium. The Malta High School will be 
completed in January, 1955, and the other 
buildings in September, 1955. 
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The Charles D. Evans Junior High School, Ottumwa, Iowa — Karl Keffer Associates, Architects, Des Moines 


A Community Plant — 





The Charles D. 


kRANK W. DOUMA, Px.D. 


Superintendent of Schools 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


Like many other midwestern cities, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, (pop. 35,000) is divided by a 
river into two main parts. For many years 
the residential area south of the Des Moines 
River numbered about one third of the total 
population and was more or less static. But 
15 years ago, several new subdivisions were 
laid out, and the board of education sensing 
the need for more classrooms bought two tracts 
of land— one of 13 acres, the other 12 acres. 
The fact that the land continued to be used 
‘or farming purposes and brought in a rental 
return did not stop the critics from consider- 
ing the purchases as unwise. Immediately after 
World War II, one of the sites was utilized 
tor an elementary school building necessitated 
by the population growth. Four years ago, it 
was decided to use the other plet for a new 
school building which would relieve the over- 
crowded condition of the only junior high 
school in the area. This new building is the 
subject of this sketch. 

The Charles D. Evans Junior High School 
is named after the president of the South 
Ottumwa Savings Bank, who began his career 
as a teacher and who has been an important 
civic leader during a long life. As a member 
of the board of education he has been, and 
still is, active in solving the school district’s 
financial problem. He has been especially help- 
ful in the marketing of the several bond issues 
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A corridor view of the lobby 





Evans Junior High School 


Moines warned the board o/ education that 
the building outlined in the educational pro- 
gram prepared by the school executives, coul« 
be handled within the $1,250,000 of ‘available 
funds only if a conventional style of archi- 
tecture were adopted and extreme care were 
taken to make all the spaces completely func- 
tional. An extremely modern sprawling type 
of plant could be erected only minus the 
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auditorium and gymnasium. The board de- 
cided that the educational program required 
a complete building. The bids accepted 
amounted to $1,200,000, and $100,000 addi- 
tional was appropriated for equipment. The 
building approaches in shape a huge letter U, 
with the auditorium forming one leg and the 
gymnasium the other. 

The building is a two-story structure, 440 
feet long and 170 feet wide. It is of steel and 
concrete construction with a veneer of buff- 
colored face brick. The entrances are built of 
sandstone and Minnesota granite. The roof is 
of poured concrete and the building, as a 
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whole, is as soundly constructed as it is 
humanly possible to make it. All of the cor- 
ridor floors are of terrazzo, the walls of the 
corridors are glazed tile, and the ceilings are 
overlaid with acoustic tile. The floors in the 
classrooms and the gymnasium are of maple, 
and the walls are plastered. In the library, 
the home-economics laboratories, and the 
various lounges and rest rooms, the floors are 
covered with asphalt tile. The ceilings through- 
out have been treated with acoustic tile to 
cut down unnecessary noises. Fluorescent 
lights are used generally, and Venetian blinds 
are hung at all classroom windows. 








The building contains 24 academic class- 
rooms; a woodshop; a drafting room; foods, 
clothing, and science laboratories; an art 
room; a visual-education room; two music 
rooms; a library; a cafeteria; an auditorium; 
and a gymnasium. 

Since the program of study in the junior 
high school calls for exploratory courses in 
manual arts and home economics, the rooms 
for these subjects are equipped to give the 
pupil sufficient knowledge and experience so 
that he can decide whether or not to pursue 
the work further in high school. The wood- 
and metal shop have complete equipment to 
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allow the students to undertake various 
projects in these fields. Mechanical drawing 
is required of all ninth-grade boys, who in- 
tend to take up manual arts in the high 
school, and the drafting room is equipped for 
a full year of work. For the girls, the foods 
and clothing laboratories are equipped with 
the latest facilities. There are six completely 
equipped unit kitchens, each accommodating 
four girls. In addition, there is a complete 
dining room for teaching the arts of table 
setting and serving of meals. The clothing 
laboratory is equipped with the latest ma- 
chines and sewing tables. A storage room con- 
tains sufficient drawers so that each girl has 
a tote box of her own which fits into the 
sewing table when she is in class. This bank 
of drawers contains individual locks so that 
each girl’s equipment is her private property. 

The art room is equipped with formica- 
topped tables and all the equipment needed 
for art education, including ceramics and 
pottery. Two music rooms are behind the 
stage. There are two reasons for placing them 
in this location: (1) The rooms are separated 
from the rest of the building so that no 
sounds escape to the other rooms. (2) The 
rooms can be used for additional dressing- 
room space for the stage. Both the vocal and 
instrumental rooms have semicircular built-in 
risers so that the instructor is in the center 
of his group. : 

The library is a combination study hall and 
library. It has, in connection with it, a stack 
room where most of the books are kept. 
Tables and chairs accommodate up to 100 
pupils, and since the school has a program of 
supervised study, this is ample space for 
study hall purposes. In fact, most periods are 
devoted exclusively to library use. 

The cafeteria which seats 250 pupils is the 
only room on the basement level, situated be- 
hind and below the auditorium from which 
noises and odors will not penetrate the rest 
of the building. The kitchen is equipped with 
the latest facilities in stoves, ovens, refrigera- 
tors, dishwashers, and other equipment to 
feed 750 pupils. 

The building was planned for a maximum 
of 850 pupils. The auditorium, with separate 
entrance, is at one end of the structure. It is 
equipped with 860 opera chairs and can be 
completely shut off from the rest of the 
school. This is a valuable feature whenever the 
building is opened to outside organizations, 
either in the daytime or in the evening. There 
are no windows in the auditorium so that 
it can be used for visual education on a 
moment’s notice. The stage is completely 
equipped with a cyclorama, a front curtain, 
drop curtains, and several stage sets. The 
speech room has a small raised platform 
eg. ipped with curtains, and can be used for 
one-act plays and other speech activities. 

Ottumwa is a city very much interested in 
athletics. For a number of years a group of 
citizens attempted unsuccessfully to float bond 
issues to build a municipal gymnasium large 
enough to handle the crowds desiring to go to 
the basketball games. When the board of edu- 
cation considered building the junior high 
school, this same group asked that the gym- 
nasium be planned so that large crowds of 
spectators could be accommodated. The board 
found that by spending an additional $145,000, 
the size of the gymnasium could be increased 
so that approximately 4500 persons could be 
accommodated. This was done. The gymnasium 
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Folding bleachers on four walls and two balconies provide seating 
for approximately 4500-5000 spectators in the large gymnasium. 





The orchestra pit and well-equipped stage are easily seen from the 

auditorium balcony. Planned also for community use, the auditorium 

has a separate outside entrance and can be shut off from the remainder 
of the school. 


measures approximately 108 feet square. Fold- 
ing bleachers have been erected on the four 
sides of the room and on the two balconies. 
When the building is used for public gather- 
ings such as commencement, and chairs are 
placed on the floor, as many as 5000 people 
can be accommodated. 


An electrically operated partition divides 
the gymnasium into two equal parts so that 
separate boys’ and girls’ classes can be ac- 
commodated at the same time. In addition, 
when all the folding bleachers are pushed back, 
eight or ten table-tennis tables can be used 
on one balcony and the same number of 
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shuffleboard courts on the other. The ceiling 
of the gymnasium is acoustic tile so that public 
meetings can be held without the echo usually 
found in buildings of this size. Since its open- 
ing, the gymnasium has been filled at every 
basketball game. 

All the rooms in the building are connected 
by means of an intercommunicating telephone 
svstem. The offices are equipped for both ad 
ministrative purposes and for counseling 

The grounds on which the building is lo- 
cated are ample. At one end of the building 
there is a large hard-surfaced parking area 
There is also a regulation size football field, 
and two baseball fields. Although the location 
seemed at the time it was purchased to be at 
the edge of the city, at the present it is close 
to the center of population of South Ottuma 
The final cost was $1,203,000, or $12.13 per 
square foot. After a full year’s use of the 
building, we feel it very adequately meets all 
the needs of a modern junior high school. 


- . + 
DEDICATE HIGH SCHOOL 


The Washineton building housing the Vinton 


Consolidated High School at Vinton, Iowa, 
was dedicated November 9. The _ building 
which cost $694,775, contains 69,400 squar¢ 
68 


Left: A view of the entrance to the gymnasium, showing the front lobby and ticket windows. Right: The vocal 
music room is furnished with permanent risers. 








feet of floor space, and accommodates 500 to 
600 students. It provides space for a dining 
room and kitchen, a library-study hall, a 
kitchen-laboratory with six units, industrial 
arts and agriculture shops, a band room, a 
business training unit, a student lounge, and 
an auditorium-gymnasium. 


DEDICATE JUNIOR HIGH 


The school board of Dearborn, Mich., re- 
cently conducted a dedication program for the 
new O. L. Smith Junior High School. Plans 
for the building were completed in the year 
1952 and the building was occupied for the 
first time in November, 1954. 

The O. L. Smith School is a one-story, func- 
tionally planned structure, arranged on a long 
axis, with separate wings for the different sub- 
ject areas. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


The board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has approved a new long-range building pro- 
gram for modernizing the school plant. A 
$5,000,000 bond issue, approved in the fall of 
1954, will provide funds for new school build- 
ings at four schools, an addition, new play- 
grounds, and alterations at two schools. The 
new Sunnyside School was completed and 
occupied in September. 








NEW YORK PLANS 


New York, N. Y. Teachers, parents, and 
pupils will have a voice in planning new 
schools to be built in the future. Supt. Wil 
liam Jansen has established a new commit 
tee on plant building, to be headed by Dr 
Morris Nelson Sachs of the Division of School 
housing. The new committee will seek to rede 
fine policies with the aim of constructing 
better schools and improving the moderniza 
tion programs in existing buildings. Specialists 
on the board’s staff will join with the teacher 
and laymen’s representatives in planning new 
schools. 


PROVIDE NEW FACILITIES 


The board of education of South Euclid 
Lyndhurst, a suburb of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
issued a brochure telling about its classroom 
and operating needs. The booklet describes th¢ 
growth of the schools over a ten-year period 
the anticipated enrollment from 1954 to 1958 
the critical needs for an expanding teen-age 
population, and the rising school costs due 
to increased salaries and other costs. 

To meet these critical needs, the board has 
called an election to provide (1) additional 
classrooms and (2) an increase in the operating 
levy from 7 mills to 9.8 mills. The new levv 
is essential to provide a bare minimum budget 
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A Better Break for Your ‘Taxpayers 


DAVID M. ELLINWOOD 
New York, N. Y. 


As Archie, the headwaiter of Duffy’s Tavern, is wont to say: 
“Leave us face it.” Times do change. And, as often as not, we are 
smart to change with them. 

In pioneer days school buildings were speedily thrown together 
in a holiday atmosphere. The menfolk of a community, having 
voted for a new school in town or school meeting, got together 
on an appointed day. Someone furnished a few brick, another the 
nails. Probably the windows and frames were bought with tax 
money. As often as otherwise, the lumber was contributed by the 
local sawmill. All the labor was volunteer. The ladies supplied 
doughnuts, pie, coffee, cider in season, and so on. 

Time passed, and as our cities developed their civic prides, more 
schools were built. Sure, as cities grew in size, kids were more 
numerous. Also, they needed and they deserved bigger and better 
buildings in which to spend their school days. We need neither 
to belabor nor to argue that matter. Gradually, one by one, the 
buildings got built. And, particularly as we got further and fur- 
ther into the twentieth century and as it became easier and easier 
(except for temporary circumstances) to raise building funds by 
the sale of bonds, a companion circumstance arose. More and 
more of the schools built were not just educational factories, they 
were also monuments dedicated to the glorification of the archi- 
tects, the superintendents, and the members of the boards of 
education. 

Times continue to change. And every one of us is only too 
familiar with the awful truth that building costs have more than 
doubled since 1946. Teachers’ salaries and other school current ex- 
penses have increased sharply too, no doubt justifiedly. But the 
school system is rare indeed that has been able to keep abreast of 
rising costs without increasing the tax load on its community 


Savings on Building and Bond Costs 


Something has had to be done. And, to the credit of some school 
architects and some school administrators in every section of the 
country, something is being done. We are not concerned here with 
controls imposed on the costs of administration, instruction, and 
other current operating expenses. It is our purpose here to direct 
your attention to the tax dollars which can be saved year after 
year if you have a building program in mind and will be having 
bonds to sell. 

These savings are made possible in two ways: by borrowing less 
(thus you pay back less to the lenders) and by making better (for 
you) deals with the lenders. As I said above, these problems are 
being tackled in particular communities all over the country. 

In the first place, because school boards are unwilling or unable 
to raise the price for new schools of “classic” design, architects 
just about all over the country have, within the past two or three 
years, come up with increasing frequency with simpler, more func- 
tional designs. Lower buildings (less structural steel), more cinder 
block (less marble) and so on have helped enormously to keep 
construction costs —and resulting bond isses — within reason. 

But I am not an architect and I am not trying to plug any one 
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Very real savings, both immediate and lasting over 
the years to come, can be produced by doing some- 
thing about improving your credit. 


school of design. What I hope to show you is how you can save 
tax dollars by arranging a better deal when next you have bonds to 
sell. And I hope for your sake that your next borrowing is not 
scheduled for next week. These things take time, as you will see 
as you read on. 


How Bond Prices Are Determined 


The price you can fetch for your bonds (the upside down way 
of saying how low an interest rate you will have to pay on the 
bonds) depends upon a combination of many things. Some of these 
are beyond your control and influence. For example, the amount 
of money in the hands of commercial banks, savings institutions. 
insurance companies, pension funds, individuals, and other classes 
of investors — the money available for the purchase of your bonds 
— depends in part upon the flow of free funds in the hands of these 
investors, and in part on your competition (i.e., the extent to which 
prospective home owners are looking for mortgage money; the 
extent to which businessmen wish to raise capital to put into 
inventories, to extend credit to their customers or to expand their 
plants, and the extent to which other governmental units, like 
your district, want to borrow money for one reason or another). 

You have heard about the law of supply and demand? It has 
not been repealed. There is nothing you can do about it to the 
extent that this “law” governs bond prices and interest rates in 
an over-all way. But there is a lot you can do about it by wav 
of influencing the value and the interest rate of your bonds in 
relation to the value of other bonds. 

You, and you alone, govern the supply of bonds bearing your 
school system’s name. It can be argued, of course, that the need 
for schools, not you and your administrative actions, dictates the 
supply. However you assess the blame, it cannot be denied that 
you exercise some control over the supply. Simple, isn’t it? Much 
more complicated, but even more meaningful, you can influence 
the demand factor by whetting investors’ appetites for your bonds 
over other securities. 

The value of your bonds (in relation to other bonds) is de- 
termined by the size of your market. This, the size of your market 
means the quantity of your bonds investors are willing to buy at 
a price. In turn, this is determined by how widely and how 
favorably you are known; in other words, by the length and 
breadth of your credit. 


Bond Ratings Explained 


Before I get into a discussion of credit and the manner in which 
bond qualities are determined, perhaps it would be well that | 
introduce myself. I work for Moody’s Investors Service. If you 
have debt outstanding, no doubt we have requested information 
from you from time to time. We gather financial and economic 
statistics from state and local governments, cities, school districts, 
and the like, from all over the country. This information is con- 
solidated and analyzed; credit reports are prepared; condensed 
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versions ot data are published and distributed to our customers. 
On larger situations we express our opinion of bond quality in the 
form of a letter rating. 

Because I represent a rating agency, and because experience 
shows that there are many misconceptions about the nature of 
ratings, I should like to take a moment to explain them. It must be 
clearly understood that everything I say about ratings refers to 
Moody’s ratings, for I have no firsthand knowledge about other 
rating systems. 

Moody’s bond ratings were designed and are still made solely to 
provide a broad gauge indicator of independent opinion regarding 
the investment quality or safety of bonds. These are divided into 
purposely broadly defined gradations. The letter symbols in our 
Se a ae,”6h 6 oe “CC rk” “Cn” 
and “C.” The effect would be much the same if we were to use 
adjectives such as Good, Fair, Poor, and so on. 

There are only nine classes in our rating system. About 98 per 
cent of all school bonds receive one of the four top grades. In 
rating several thousand bond issues with so few symbols, it follows 
that ratings cannot reflect the fine shadings of risk which actually 
occur. This is deliberate on our part. Bonds carrying the same 
rating are not claimed to be of absolutely equal quality, but we 
believe they are essentially alike in investment characteristics. 


Principles Used in Ratings 


Our ratings are not the product of any statistical formula 
wherein past and present debt relationships, revenue and expendi- 
ture records, and so on alone are taken into account. Naturally, 
such material is used in our credit studies, but we take into account 
also numerous economic and other nonfinancial factors. Manage- 
ment, as revealed by the fiscal record over a long period of time, 
is given considerable weight; we are not concerned with incumbent 
office holders alone, but rather by the caliber of the job done, 
year in and year out, by the office holders which the community 
insists upon selecting. 

Our ratings represent a judgment about the probable future 
performance of bonds over the long term. To us, “long term” 
means: as far ahead as the practical imagination will permit and 
in any case long enough to span a business recession of some sever- 
ity. A conscientious effort is made to keep our ratings from being 
mere expressions of fair weather risks or even of average weather 
risks. We make use of historical data but it is in the future, not 
the past, that presently outstanding bonds will be paid. Thus, in 
our appraisal of long-term risks, among other things we consider 
economic, social, and political trends and tendencies. Particular 
consideration is given to the possible capital needs and revenue 
requirements as well of all governmental units imposing both direct 
and indirect taxes on the business life of a single community. 

The ratings are reviewed periodically. Being made as they are, 
our ratings do not change in reflection of annual or sometimes 
even of decennial changes in the current financial standing of a 
community. The ratings are revised only as we become convinced 
that long term risks are increasing or waning. 


How Ratings Can Help You 


No fee is asked of, nor accepted from the city or school district 
whose bonds are rated by Moody’s. Our income is derived exclu- 
sively from charges to investors who use the ratings and our other 
services. We do, however, impose on the community whose bonds 
are rated the moral obligation to supply us from time to time 
with such financial and related information as we require to 
review the rating and to keep it thoroughly in accord with chang- 
ing circumstances. 

Under this method of financing our business, it is vitally neces- 
sary to limit the number of issues which we will undertake to 
rate. In line with this finding, ratings are assigned to the obliga- 
tions of only those school districts and other borrowers whose 
bonded indebtedness exceeds $600,000. 

If your debt exceeds this minimum it will pay you to see that 
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above the floor so wall space can be used 
for shop equipment. 


space should be adequate in size. fit the 
shop flexibility nattern he convenient in 


your bonds are rated. It is unfortunate but true that investors 
pay a lower price for unrated bonds than they are willing to pay 
for rated securities of equivalent safety. So many investors have 
come to rely on ratings as a guide in bond selection that rated 
bonds, as a group, enjoy much wider marketability than unrated 
bonds, as a group. It is true that there are several prominent 
bond issues (e.g.— multimillion dollar turnpike bonds) which 
are widely held for investors and are actively traded although 
they are not rated pending the completion of construction and the 
development of actual earnings experience. But as regards school 
bonds, unrated bonds typically can be sold only in the vicinity of 
the issuing school district, to investors who know the area; rated 
school bonds, on the other hand, frequently are purchased, simply 
on the basis of the rating, by investors far away, who know 
nothing of the area. Thus, having a rating tends to increase the 
demand for bonds. In turn, increased demand tends to better the 
price; stated another way, increased demand reduces the interest 
rate which you are required to pay. 


Credit Factors: 1. The Weight of Debt 


A good credit is based on the happy combination of a modest 
debt and either governmental facilities which are adequate for 
present and prospective needs or the assured ability to furnish 
adequate facilities as they become needed. If debt is high, credit 
is likely to be poor. Even if debt is low, credit is not apt to be 
high where a community is faced with a grossly inadequate plant 
or badly deteriorated facilities; either of these is indicative of 
much debt to be incurred in the future. 

It is generally agreed that the amount of debt a community can 
safely carry depends upon its will to pay (sometimes referred to 
as its good faith) and upon its resources (its ability to pay). The 
good faith of a community is not subject to measurement, even 
though it is observable upon rare occasions. On the other hand, 
there are four common ways by which debt is related to resources. 
We compare debt to the value of property subject to taxation, 
we compare debt to governmental revenue, we compare debt serv- 
ice to the revenue receipts of the borrower, and we compare debt 
to community income. These comparisons produce ratios which are 
useful tools. They help us to decide whether the present debt of 
a community is within prudent limits, and if within, how far 
within? But we do not stop there; by looking carefully at the 
practical circumstances we take into account possible future 
changes in the debt structure. 


Credit Factors: 2. Ability to Pay 


As indicated above, we consider debt and fixed charges in rela- 
tion to ability to pay. If you were studying the bonds issued by a 
business corporation, you would be concerned with the size of 
funds remaining after the payment of current expenses and avail- 
able for the payment of debt. In public finance, on the other hand, 
the protective element behind the bonds is derived not from the 
amount of money provided in the annual budget for the payment 
of bond principal and interest so much as from the unused taxing 
powers of the school system. Thus, attention is directed to the 
powers legally available to add new taxes or to increase tax rates 
in case of need. 

On the other hand, “ability to pay” is mostly an economic con- 
cept. To understand it, investors learn all they can about your 
community. Are your industries growing or waning? Are they 
steady employers at good wages, or do they offer a feast-or-famine 
existence? How extensive is your retail trade area? How about 
the size and reliability of farm cash income? Are you susceptible to 
drouth hazards? As you may realize, there is a world of Bureau- 
of-the-Census, Chamber-of-Commerce, and miscellaneous material 
to be drawn upon as we search for the answers to these questions. 


Credit Factors: 3. Management 


In public affairs, voters are prone to change their elected heads 
(Continued on page 102) 
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For Educational Effectiveness — 





Essential Construction Features of School Shops 


WILLIAM JOSEPH BECKER 


Vocational Education Adviser, U.S.0.M. 


Tel Aviv, Israel 


There are many aspects of building con- 
struction which make for effectiveness in 
the operation of school shops — items the 
architect should keep in mind when build- 
ings are being planned. In an attempt to be 
specific, this article is limited to construc- 
tion features of the school building, and 
does not deal with shop equipment and its 
layout. 

Before planning the specific details of the 
various shops, one must decide what cur- 
ricular areas shall be represented to achieve 
the objectives for which the school is 
striving. The choice of shops to carry out 
the curriculum must be made. How shall 
these shops be organized? Shall the work 
be taught in one shop, rather comprehen- 
sive in nature, or in two or more shops, 
more specialized in organization? 

One should utilize various sources of 
help in planning the shop construction de- 
tails: teacher, teacher committees, state 
department of education consultants, and 
college industrial education departments. 
In addition, assistance can be obtained 
through school visitation and the various 
writings pertinent to shop construction. 

In this study the shop construction de- 
tails are divided into seven sections: some 
general aspects, structural considerations, 
heating and ventilating, visual comfort and 
efficiency, general utility services, shop 
storage facilities, and shop instructional 
facilities. 


How Many Stories? 


Some general aspects. If it is a separate 
building, the ideal school shop structure is 
one story in height. However, if it is multi- 
story, give ground floor priority to heavy 
shops or those requiring outdoor entrances 
because of type of work or delivery of 
equipment and supplies. Locate noisy shops 
so they are the least disturbing to the re- 
mainder of the building. Shops should pref- 
erably be on one level and free of inter- 
fering posts. Locate machinery so that 
production will be expedited without inter- 
ference from other machines, pupils, or the 
building structure. In addition, locate ma- 
chines with respect to an efficient and 
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economical arrangement of service utilities 
and effective utilization of light. 

Structural considerations. Determine the 
size of both day and night school classes 
and the number of teachers necessary. The 
shop should be of adequate size for the 
work concerned with the best room dimen- 
sional ratio being one to one and one-half. 
The shape of the shop should be such that 
the teacher can supervise it and auxiliary 
rooms easily. If the shop is unilaterally 
lighted, the width should not exceed twice 
the height of the room, but by using 
bilateral light, the shop can be made wider. 
If desirable, include one or more of the 
following auxiliary rooms: day school stor- 
age, night school storage, day school tool- 
room, night school toolroom, finishing 
room, instructor’s office, and related work- 
room. 

Shop construction should meet specific 
work needs, yet be as flexible as possible. 
Flexibility can be achieved by foreseeing 
future shop needs. Extend halls in shop 
wings to outside walls, make partitions non- 
load bearing, put services on the outside of 
partitions rather than in them. In addition, 
the type of utility distribution should facil- 
itate flexibility. 

Select floors for specific shop purposes. 
They should be nonslipping, oil resistant, 
fire resistant, dent resistant, comfortable, 
and economical to install, service, and re- 
pair. Consider which floor material will be 
affected least by moisture, humidity, tem- 
perature, and hot metals. Floors should not 
transmit noise to the rest of the building. 
In laying floors, the installation of various 
utilities must be considered as well as the 
reflectance value of the floor surface. 

Consider two factors in treating shop 
acoustics: noise reduction (nontransmission 
of noise) and acoustical correction (proper 
diffusion of sound within the shop). Treat 
noise reduction through strategic location 
of the shop with respect to noise levels that 
can be tolerated in the various rooms. Con- 
sider such factors as windows, floors, ex- 
haust systems, room vents, and machinery 
noise transmitted through the structure. 
To secure satisfactory acoustical correction, 
select proved wall and ceiling materials. 





Walls, partitions, and ceilings should be 
of appropriate materials for the shop con- 
cerned and should also be pleasing in ap- 
pearance, light in color, economical in con- 
struction and should possess _ essential 
acoustical qualities. Ceiling height should 
fit the needs of shop activity but should 
not be less than 12 feet. Include clear shop 
space for assembly of jobs, if needed. 

Install at least two doors in each shop, 
giving serious thought to size, type, and 
location. In selecting size, type, and loca- 
tion of doors, consider pupil passage, type 
of shop work, and delivery of supplies. 

Heating and ventilating. Install a system 
which will maintain a satisfactory thermal 
condition and provide circulation of air to 
conform with established health standards. 
In addition to being simple to operate and 
service, the system selected should prevent 
recirculation of shop fumes and dust 
through the building. Locate radiators of 
a recommended type and size so they inter- 
fere least with work being done. Radiators 
should provide a comfortable yet healthful 
temperature and recirculation of air with- 
out draft. 

Install special shop ventilation where nec- 
essary to remove dust and fumes without 
interference with the general ventilation 
system. 


Lighting Requirements 


Visual comfort and efficiency. Orient the 
building on the site so that shops will get 
appropriate natural light remembering that 
west and south windows admit most light 
and heat. While outside objects causing 
glare should be avoided, adjacent buildings 
or wings should not block natural light. 

Select a type of window system which 
will insure adequate natural light in all 
portions of the shop, lend itself to the 
school flexibility pattern, fit the ventilation 
design, and be economical to install. Win- 
dows should be easy for pupils to operate. 
The ratio of window area to floor area 
should meet code requirements, which usu- 
ally ‘are about 20 per cent. Bilateral light- 
ing will permit shops to be wider. Install 
window shields, shades, or glass block to 
secure maximum glare-free light, provide 
standard room brightness ratios, and con- 
trol radiant heat. Extend windows to 
within four inches of the ceiling to secure 
maximum light but make possible installa- 
tion of audio-visual darkening devices. 
Window sills should be 42 to 48 inches 
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above the floor so wall space can be used 
for shop equipment. 

The artificial lighting system should pro- 
vide economical, glare-free light of required 
intensity and general brightness ratios in 
the various shop working positions. The 
artificial lighting system should supplement 
natural lighting when necessary, yet be 
capable of providing adequate lighting in 
the total absence of natural light. To do 
this, supplementary lighting may be neces- 
sary in certain shop locations. Install light- 
ing switches at principal entrance to shop 
so inner circuits can be separately switched. 

Wall and ceiling color should be of a 
light, nonglare finish to produce acceptable 
room lighting contrasts. In addition, the 
color should be psychologically agreeable. 


Have Enough Outlets 


General utility service. Equip the shop 
with an adequate number of 110-120 volt 
utility outlets, correctly located. In certain 
instances lock-type outlets should be pro- 
vided, and in others, three-wire grounded 
outlets. Utility outlets serving heating 
equipment should be pilot lighted. Test 
voltages should be made available where 
necessary. A careful prior analysis of the 
equipment to be installed should determine 
the connected power load. From this, panel 
and wire size can be determined. Dead- 
front panels with adequate future capacity 
should be used, equipped with circuit break- 
ers. Certain shops should be equipped with 
master remote control emergency switches. 
The method of running conduit and other 
utility services should fit the type of shop. 
In addition, consider the factor of expense, 
appearance, and the general flexibility pat- 
tern. 

Motors selected for machine operation 
should be economical and efficient in op- 
eration. The installation should provide for 
safe, quiet operation. 

Install adequate pupil hand washing facil- 
ities directly in the shop where they can 
be teacher supervised. Provide other water 
services in accordance with specific shop 
needs. In addition to drinking fountain in- 
stallation within the shop, the necessary 
steam, toilet, and drainage facilities should 
be provided. 

Install air, gas, and vacuum cleaner sys- 
tems depending upon shop needs. Provide 
school telephones, clocks, and class bells. 
Equip noisy shops with school fire alarm 
gongs and certain shops with fire alarm 
sending stations. The proper number, type, 
and size of fire extinguishers should be pro- 
vided in the correct locations. Shops using 
open flames should be equipped with safety 
blankets. In certain shops or shop loca- 
tions, it may be desirable to install auto- 
matic sprinklers. Hazardous inflammable 
materials should be safely stored, and ex- 
plosion proof electrical fixtures located in 
such storage space. 

Shop storage facilities. 


Shop storage 
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space should be adequate in size. fit the 
shop flexibility pattern, be convenient in 
location, and economically provide specific 
space for the variety of specific storage 
problems. Night school storage should be 
considered. Shop storage space may be lo- 
cated in the shop or department. A school 
storage room may be utilized 


Tool Storage 


The method for storing tools should fit 
shop needs. Choice can be made among 
toolcribs, open tool panels, or panel cabi- 
nets. Specific tools may be stored near the 
machines for which they will be used. It 
should be convenient to move materials 
from delivery trucks into the storage 
room, and thence into the shop. Some 
shops will need access directly outdoors 
while others, in multi-story buildings, can 
be supplied through school loading docks 
and elevators. 

If pupil clothing and job lockers are 
needed, they should be installed in con- 
venient locations. 

Shop instructional facilities. Locate the 
lecture-planning area with filing cabinets 
and bookcases directly in the shop or 
auxiliary room depending upon the activ- 
ity. Provide chalk boards and bulletin 
boards where best use will be made of them, 
and, if desirable, bulletin display cases. 

Provide audio-visual projection facilities, 
especially in those shops where related in- 
struction favors this method of presenta- 
tion. Shops or auxiliary rooms should be 
equipped for darkening and provided with 
permanent screen and adequate power and 
sound installation. All elements in the pro- 
jection area should be carefully positioned. 

There is need for future study of the 
essential construction features of school 





tal disorders or other employment handi- 
caps that stem from accident, disease, or 
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preferences and highest physical and 
mental capacities — a free service. 
9. Follow-up after placement to make 


shops particularly shop storage, flexibility, 
shop ventilation, and shop lighting 
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What New Law Provides 


The new law authorizes 30 milla eemmms 








At the Threshold of a New Era in Washington 


ELAINE EXTON 


A resolution recently adopted by the 
board of directors of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers urges that (1) state 
administration of vocational rehabilitation 
should be a responsibility of the state 
agencies for education and (2) that all 
chief state school officers should co-operate 
fully with the new program in vocational 
rehabilitation and should vigorously seek 
more adequate state funds for vocational 
rehabilitation from state legislatures. 

This action followed a conference be- 
tween Miss Mary E. Switzer, director of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Samuel M. Brownell, and Council 
board members to consider ways to imple- 
ment the new Vocational Rehabilitation 
Law (Public Law 565) which presents the 
double challenge of an expanded program 
and a provision which for the first time 
makes optional whether rehabilitation acti- 
vities at the state level should continue to 
be administered by the State Board for 
Vocational Education or by another agency 
“primarily concerned with vocational re- 
habilitation.””? 


Historical Perspective 


Historically the federal-state rehabilita- 
tion program began under educational aus- 
pices, but because of broadened concepts 
adopted through the years, its activities 
now cut across many professional fields 
and departments of government, for ex- 
ample, health, welfare, education, and em- 
ployment, each of which is concerned with 
a vital aspect of total rehabilitation. 

Since the basic intent of the rehabilita- 
tion program initiated in 1920 under the 
provisions of the Smith-Fess Bill (Public 
Law 236, 66th Congress) was one of pro- 
viding vocational training to persons with 
physical impairments to give them skills 
so they could work with their disability. 
responsibility for its administration at the 
federal level was lodged with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. In 1933 
when this Board was abolished. its voca- 
tional rehabilitation function as well as 
other duties were placed in the U. S. 
Office of Education. 





1The cited provisions of Public Law 565 regarding 
administration of the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram at the state level do not pertain to rehabilita- 
tion services for the blind, which in 36 of the states 
and in Hawaii are handled by separate agencies that 
are components of the State Departments of Public 
Welfare. 
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As early as 1921 literature of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education spoke of 
the need for physical restoration services 
since without such aid it was necessary to 
“train around” the disabilities of the per- 
sons served and prepare them for different 
work than they had formerly performed. 
Other developments since the 1920’s have 
also tended to enlarge the scope of the 
vocational rehabilitation program and carry 
it beyond the specific interests of voca- 
tional education. 

To mention two developments; psycholo- 
gists and social workers were increasingly 
brought into the picture as aptitude testing, 
case work, and other services in these fields 
gained acceptance and were increasingly 
called on for help in the total planning 
for rehabilitation of those disabled. Em- 
ployment officers were increasingly drawn 
in after the passage of the Wagner Peyser 
Act of 1934 which made possible a nation- 
wide public employment system in which 
there soon developed a program of selective 
placement whereby the qualifications of the 
worker were matched to the physical re- 
quirements of the job. 

The concept finally took hold that medi- 
cal services to remove or modify physical 
impairments so as to widen the range of 
employment opportunities open to handi- 
capped individuals and permit them greater 
freedom of occupational choice is an essen- 
tial ingredient of vocational rehabilitation. 

This view obtained legislative sanction 
in 1943 with the passage of the Barden- 
LaFollette Act (Public Law 113, 78th 
Congress) which authorized federal grants 
to the states on a 50-50 basis to provide 
medical services to reduce or correct a 
physical or mental handicap, .hus making 
it possible for the vocational rehabilitation 
agency to concentrate on a person’s voca- 
cational abilities rather than his disabilities 
in shaping job objectives. Other significant 
provisions in this legislation extended the 
program’s services to the mentally and 
emotionally ill, empowered the Federal gov- 
ernment to assume state administrative 
costs and the expense of counseling and 
placement activities. 

In recognition of these factors in 1943 
by presidential order vocational rehabilita- 
tion was set up as a separate office of the 
Federal Security Agency, which on April 
11, 1953, became the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The importance of the responsibilities of 
this Office were recently highlighted by the 
enactment of the Vocational Rehabilitation 


Amendments of 1954 (Public Law 565, 
83rd Congress) whose effect as described 
by the national rehabilitation director, Miss 
Mary E. Switzer, is “to lift the program 
from its former status as a subdivision of 
vocational education and endow it with 
stature as an important part of the na- 
tion’s health resources in its own right.” 


Tasks for the Schools 


Whether or not the administration of 
the vocational rehabilitation program re- 
mains under the State Department of Edu- 
cation or is finally lodged elsewhere, the 
utilization of its vocational counseling, 
medical, training, and employment services 
to help disabled young persons approaching 
working age to find and fill a useful role 
in society poses a continuing challenge to 
local school administrators. 

In the federal fiscal year 1953, 17 per 
cent — about 10,000—of the 61,308 dis- 
abled persons rehabilitated under this pro- 
gram were under the age of 20. Stressing 
that much of the ultimate success of the 
nation’s efforts to help handicapped children 
become happy and successful adults de- 
pends upon how much continuity is 
achieved during the important years of tran- 
sition from childhood to young adulthood, 
Mary E. Switzer, the National Director of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, recently stated 
that much of this program’s work is de- 
voted to those in their middle and late 
teens, since those who are of or near 
working age may be served, providing their 
handicap presents no obstacle to employ- 
ment. 

To obtain the advantages of this service 
for members of their student body who 
would benefit from it, school officials can 
contact the vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selor in their area so that he can work out 
a rehabilitation plan in co-operation with 
each eligible youth and the school authori- 
ties. The counselor’s name and address may 
be secured from the state vocational re- 
habilitation agency. 

For the first time the new law makes it 
possible for an agency at the local level. 
such as a board of education, or other 
appropriate public agency, to operate a 
public vocational rehabilitation program 
under state supervision, using its own 
funds as well as state and federal appropri- 
ations to meet community needs. Up to 
now such activities have been administered 
by the state agency for vocational re- 
habilitation. 


The Program in Brief 


The deaf and hard of hearing, the blind. 
the orthopedically crippled, the cerebrally 
palsied, the epileptic, the tubercular, the 
cardiac persons suffering emotional or men- 
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tal disorders or other employment handi- 
caps that stem from accident, disease, or 
congenital causes, including housewives 
with impairments that impede effective 
homemaking, are eligible for aid from the 
federal-state vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The law requires that the persons 
served be of employable age. However, 
training programs may be begun for dis- 
abled young people as early as age 15 
when their need for such help is apparent. 

The range of services on which disabled 
Americans can draw for assistance in ob- 
taining remunerative employment include: 

1. A free medical examination to de- 
termine the extent of the person’s dis- 
abilty and work capacities as well as his 
or her eligibility for rehabilitation aid. 

2. Individual counseling and guid- 
ance, including psychological testing, 
to help the disabled citizen select and 
attain the right job objective —at no 
cost to him. 

3. Medical, surgical, psychiatric, and 
hospital care as needed to remove or 
reduce the disability. Public funds may 
be used to pay all or any part of these 
costs. The client is expected to pay 
what he can. 


4. Prosthetic appliances such as 
glasses, hearing aids, artificial limbs, 
braces, etc., to increase the person’s 


ability to work. These may be paid for 
with public funds if necessary. The dis- 
abled individual pays what his resources 
permit. 

5. Training for the right job in 
schools, colleges, or universities; on- 
the-job; by tutor; through correspond- 
ence courses; or otherwise — usually 
without cost to the disabled. 

6. In some cases maintenance and 
transportation is provided during treat- 
ment or training if needed. 

7. Occupational licenses, tools, and 
equipment when needed to start the 
client at his selected vocation. These 
are financed with public funds to the 
extent that the individual is unable to 
pay for them. 

8. Placement in a job as commen- 
surate as possible with the person’s 
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preferences and highest physical and 
mental capacities — a free service. 

9. Follow-up after placement to make 
sure that the person restored to useful 
work is performing successfully on the 
job and that both he and his employer 
are satisfied. 


President’s Rehabilitation Goals 


Upon recommendation of President 
Eisenhower, who reported that “250,000 of 
our people are annually disabled (and) 
there are now 2,000,000 disabled persons 
who could be rehabilitated and thus re- 
turned to productive work,” the 83rd Con- 
gress enacted legislation providing for ex- 
pansion of the nation’s rehabilitation 
resources. 

Public Law 565, with state and federal 
appropriations, should make possible at- 
taining the rehabilitation goals set by the 
President in his Health Massage to Con- 
gress, January 18, 1954, when he said 
that by 1959, with increasing state partici- 
pation, our nation should reach the goal of 
200,000 rehabilitated persons each year — 
or a total of 660,000 in the next five 
years. 

To achieve these objectives, he continued: 
“We must extend greater assistance to the 
states. We should do so, however, in a way 
which will equitably and gradually transfer 
increasing responsibilities to the states. A 
program of grants should be undertaken 
to provide, under state auspices, specialized 
training for the professional personnel 
necessary to carry out the expanded pro- 
gram and to foster that research which 
will advance our knowledge of the ways 
of overcoming handicapping conditions. 

“We should also provide, under state 
auspices, clinical facilities for rehabilitation 
services in hopsitals and other appropriate 
treatment centers. In addition, we should 
encourage state and local initiative in the 
development of community rehabilitation 
centers and special workshops for the 
disabled.” 





President Dwight Eistenhower signing the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Law. Seated with him are Secretary Hobby and 
Senator H. Alexander Smith. 
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What New Law Provides 


The new law authorizes 30 millian dol- 
lars for grants to the states for vocational 
rehabilitation during the current fiscal year 
(1955) and progressive increases to 45 
million dollars in 1956, 55 million dollars 
in 1957, 65 million dollars in 1958, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter such sums 
as Congress may determine. Based on 
current average cost figures per person re- 
habilitated, about 127 million dollars in 
federal and state funds would be needed 
in 1959 to meet the national goal of re- 
habilitating 200,000 disabled persons an- 
nually. 

Congress voted a total of $27,900,000 
for vocational rehabilitation for the cur- 
rent fiscal year (ending June 30, 1955), 
almost 5 million dollars more than for the 
past one. For the first time $900,000 of 
these funds are available for training 
needed professional personnel. The terms 
of the enabling act, however, limit the 
Federal Government’s share in financing 
such instruction for any individual to a 
two-year period for any one course. 

All of $500,000 may be spent on grants 
to colleges and other institutions for teach- 
ing specialists, the formula being two 
federal dollars for each state or institution 
dollar. An additional $400,000 may be 
used for granting traineeships in such 
needed vocational rehabilitation disciplines 
as physical therapy, occupational therapy, 
social work, and counseling. In the case 
of these scholarships the Federal Govern- 
ment has authority to pay the full cost so 
no matching funds are necessary. 

The remaining $27,000,000 was appropri- 
ated to sustain the new three-part grant 
structure created by Public Law 565, as 
follows: $24,500,000 to the states for basic 
support grants, $1,500,000 for extension 
and improvement, and $1,000,000 for 
special project grants. The expansion, re- 
modeling, or alteration of existing buildings, 
including initial equipment to make them 
suitable for rehabilitation facilities or work- 
shops, may be undertaken under all three 
types of grants. 

The support grants which are intended 
to meet the costs of basic vocational re- 
habilitation services are to be calculated 
on the basis of relative population weighted 
by per capita income of the states—a 
variable grant formula of the type found 
in the Hill-Burton Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act. Provision is made for a 
permanent floor or base allotment so as to 
guarantee at least minimum programs at 
current levels.? 


*To earn its base allotment through 1959, a state’s 
annual investment must equal its 1954 contribution 
The excess of the total support allotment over this 
base allotment is earned under a variable matching 
formula providing for a 60 per cent pivotal federal 
share and maximum and minimum federal shares of 
70 per cent and 50 per cent respectively. (For ex- 
ample, a state with a per capita income equal to the 
U. S. average would have a federal share of 60 per 
cent — the pivot— while a low per capita income 
state, like Mississippi, would be entitled to the maxi- 
mum federal share of 70 per cent and a high per 
capita income state, like Delaware, would be entitled 
to the minimum federal share of 50 per cent). In 
1960, 1961, and 1962 the matching for the base 
allotment will be adjusted so that by 1963 the entire 
support allotment will be earned on the basis of the 
60 per cent pivot federal share and the maximum and 
minimum shares of 70 per cent and 50 per cent 
respectively. 
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not been placed in useful occupations before 
the effects of disability and enforced idleness 
had exhausted their resources. 

Extension and improvement grants to 
assist the states in meeting the costs of 
adding to and improving their vocational 
rehabilitation services are to be allotted on 
the basis of relative state population, with 
a minimum allotment of $5,000 to any 
state. The federal share is 75 per cent 
for three years on any one project. 

Special project grants are to assist states, 
localities, and nonprofit organizations and 
agencies in meeting special rehabilitation 
needs and problems.* The new law creates 
a 12-member National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Rehabilitation to be appointed 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and chaired by the Secretary or 
her designee, whose duties are to review 
applications for special projects and make 
recommendations regarding grants of this 
type. 


Related Measures 


A second approach to overcoming the 
existing dearth of rehabilitation facilities is 
contained in the Medical Facilities Survey 
and Construction Act adopted last summer 
public vocational rehabilitation program 
construction of comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion facilities to serve thousands more dis- 
abled persons annually as well as for 
chronic disease hospitals, nursing homes, 
and diagnostic and treatment centers. It is 
considered this development will have a 
particularly advantageous effect on the 
public vocational rehabilitation program 
since 88 per cent of the disabled persons 
in need of rehabilitation have become in- 
capacitated by chronic illness. 

Two new amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Law are also of significance to voca- 
tional rehabilitation. One extends coverage 
under the old-age and survivors insurance 
system to 10 million additional workers, the 
other preserves the benefit rights of dis- 
abled wage earners during their period of 
incapacity through having their earnings 
record “frozen” while they are unable ,to 
work. A leaflet, Facts for Those Who Are 
Disabled, telling whom the 1954 Amend- 
ments to the Social Security Law protect 
and how they affect them can be obtained 
without cost from the nearest district office 
of the Social Security Administration. 


Values — Tangible and Otherwise 

As an investment in human welfare, 
vocational rehabilitation is an activity of 
demonstrated economic and social value to 
the nation. Consider, for example, these 
achievement high lights of the fiscal year 
1953, the latest for which such figures are 
obtainable. 

About 222,000 handicapped men and women 
received rehabilitation services in fiscal 1953. 
Of this number 61,308 were fully rehabilitated 
and restored to productive employment. Their 
median age when accepted for rehabilitation 
was 34. 

After rehabilitation their combined earnings 
totalled an estimated 114 million dollars an- 
nually as compared with yearly earnings of 
17 million dollars at the time they became 
clients of the program —an increase of more 
than 500 per cent. 

3While Public Law 565 does not fix the federal ch»re 
of special project grants, the Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act of 1955 limits federal participation in them to 
two dollars for each dollar expended by the grantee or 
the grantee and the state 
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These disabled citizens have, moreover, 
added an estimated 100 million man-hours a 
year to the nation’s productive effort. Many 
have, in fact, acquired new skills that are in 
short supply and are considered important to 
America’s preparedness effort. 

More than 8000 of these rehabilitated wage 
earners have become skilled workers, e.g., car- 
penters, machinists, welders, dressmakers, elec- 
tricians, etc. An additional 5000 have become 
farmers or are in agricultural or kindred oc- 
cupations. Over 3000 have entered professional 
fields. Of this number about 1700 have gone 
into ones where shortages exist, as education, 
medicine, and engineering. 

It is estimated that 
federal income taxes will reach the federal 
treasury annually from these rehabilitated 
workers who during the rest of their working 
lives will pay in federal income taxes alone 
more than $10 for every federal dollar ex- 
pended on their rehabilitation. In the three 
years immediately after their restoration to 
useful work their income payments will exceed 
the expenditures of the Federal Government 
on the public vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram during 1952 by over 30 per cent. 

Public assistance payments currently made 
to over a half million disabled men and 
women and their 370,000 dependent children 
now cost American taxpayers an estimated 500 
million dollars each year. Nearly one out of 
every five of those rehabilitated in the fiscal 


10 million dollars in 


year 1953 —11,355 out of 61,308 — were re- 
ceiving some or all of their support from 
public assistance agencies, and many more 


would have become public charges if they had 
not been placed in useful occupations before 









(right), industrial specialist of the Office 

of Vocational Rehabilitation, who is blind, shows Lyman J. 

Laughton, machine shop instructor at the Bell Vocational 

School, the problems of teaching a blind man how to run a 

lathe. The hands of the two men are on a “point of safe contact,” 
to which the blind worker relates his other moves. 


the effects of disability and enforced idleness 
had exhausted their resources. 

In 1953, the cost of operating the federal- 
state vocational rehabilitation program aver- 
aged $564 per person rehabilitated. This is 
just about three fourths of the estimated 
average cost of maintaining a disabled person 
on public assistance rolls for one year. In 
total dollar amounts, the costs of a single 
year’s public assistance maintenance for the 
11,355 recipients who were rehabilitated in 
1953 are estimated at 8.7 million dollars. 
Program costs for the rehabilitation of this 
number of individuals were only about 6.4 
million dollars. 

The program for restoring disabled 
Americans to satisfying and productive 
lives is so fraught with human values that 
it cannot be measured in economic terms 
alone. That disability and dependency gen- 
erally go hand in hand and frequently bring 
troubling social problems in their wake is 
an accepted truism. Prolonged dependency 
may entail not only a loss of financial inde- 
pendence for the disabled person but dam- 
aged morale and a lowered living standard 
that can eventuate in the breakup of the 
home and dissolution of family life. 

Our nation’s concern with helping the 
handicapped to become self-supporting, 
gainfully occupied, self-respecting citizens 
is, as President Eisenhower noted when 
signing the new rehabilitation measure, 
affirmation “to all the world (of) the great 
value we, in America, place upon the dignity 
and worth of each individual human being.” 
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SCHOOLHOUSING IN 1955 


THE construction of new school buildings and the remodeling 
and enlargement of existing school buildings to meet the con- 
tinued increase in enrollment and to adapt the existing school 
plant to the broadened program of instruction in elementary 
and secondary schools is again the number one challenge to 
American school boards which must be met with increased 
vigor during 1955. 

The school building shortage continues to persist in widely 
separated areas of the country and has, in fact, become 
definitely worse in most urban communities. The latest N.E.A. 
estimates indicate that in 58 per cent of the states there is 
a “considerable” or “very large” shortage of schoolrooms. 
The condition has been relieved in rural elementary schools, 
but the number of states which have serious needs for addi- 
tional secondary schools has risen from 41 states in 1953-54 
to 45 states in 1954—55. In only nine states no children are 
on part time, but in 39 states the average per cent of children 
who are deprived of full-time attendance is 2.3 per cent. 

The total outlay for school building construction rose in 
1954 to 2,100 million dollars for public school buildings and 
600 million dollars for private school structures. According 
to estimates of the U. S. Department of Commerce, the 
1955 expenditures for public school buildings will reach the 
all-time high of 2,400 million dollars, and for private schools 
will total 650 million dollars. 

Improvement in the total schoolhousing situation has not 
improved and does not promise to improve in spite of the 
huge increases in funds expended during the past year and 
provided for use during 1955. The reasons are: (1) There 
has been a continued increase in the cost of building materials 
and labor. The index which was 583 in December, 1953, 
has risen to 598 in November, 1954. (2) While there has 
been a steady movement for simplifying the design of school 
building and avoiding meaningless ornament and excessively 
expensive materials, there has been a steady rise in the total 
square foot area and the character of spaces required for 
the expanding educational programs. It is a commonplace 
experience that somewhat more floor area is provided for 
administrative rooms, all-purpose rooms, shops, cafeterias, 
libraries, auditoriums, gymnasiums, than is required for aca- 
demic classrooms and laboratories. (3) The enrollments are 
continuing to rise and will rise during the next decade. 
According to the U. S. Office of Education the enrollments 
in public schools are: 


Year 


Elementary Secondary Total 
1952-53 22,039,000 6,197,000 28,236,000 
1953-54 22,801,000 6,388,000 29,189,400 
1954-55 24,091,500 6,582,300 30,673 ,800 
1955-—56* 25,600,000 7,000,000 32,500,000 
1959-60* 28,100,000 8,500,000 36,600,000 


*Estimated. 


The high cost of labor and materials has caused the great 
majority of school boards to avoid sharply making schools 
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look like swank country clubs. The basic types of construc- 
tion of new school buildings continue to be used with little 
change over the past decade. Steel, concrete, brick, cement 
block, and wood truss framing, are still the favorite types 
of construction both for initial safety and low cost, and 
ultimate economy. The tendency generally is toward medium 
cost materials which promise maximum wear under the heavy 
use which children give to floors, wainscoting, wardrobes, 
stairs, and hardware. 

The almost universal acceptance of contemporary design 
for school exteriors has caused too many architects to ignore 
the old ideals of special appropriateness of exterior appearance 
to the functions of school buildings. Some of the so-called 
architectural emphasis is not only functionally illogical but 
is wholly lacking in good proportion, mass, and line. School 
boards are fully justified in asking their architects to take 
a good second look at the design proposed for each new school 
building and to ask whether a structure which will be in the 
consciousness of the children and of the entire community 
for three or four generations cannot be made more genuinely 
satisfying from the aesthetic standpoint. Unless we accept 
the idea that the educational program carried on in the 
schools is as materialistic as the work carried on in a factory 
or an office building, there is good reason for making school 
buildings reflect some imagination and feeling. 

The total layout of school buildings has been influenced 
during the past two years by the vigorous studies of the 
needs of school plants in the warmer areas of the country. 
It is to be feared that unless northern and eastern school 
authorities are discriminating, the sprawling layouts highly 
desirable in the southern tier of states will be accepted as 
desirable for the country at large and that semidetached 
buildings, which will be extremely expensive to heat and to 
maintain, will be thoughtlessly erected in areas where the 
old principles of compact arrangement resulting in minimum 
exterior wall areas are essential. 

The increasingly serious teacher shortage and the stagger- 
ing growth in enrollments will necessitate in the next few 
years radical changes in the size and organization of classes 
and in the methods of teaching on both the elementary and 
secondary school levels. There is no professional wisdom in 
the present demand for smaller classes in smaller classrooms. 
Within the foreseeable future, the growing crisis in the short- 
age of competent teachers will compel administrators and 
school boards to provide assistance to teachers and to devise 
new forms of class organization that will give every child 
a full day of instruction at least under competent supervision. 
Wherever the present and future experimentation will lead, 
it is certain that radical innovations in schoolroom planning 
must be made to properly house teachers and their human 
and/or mechanical assistants. 

In a great number of communities the financing of school 
building projects is almost impossible without state or federal 
aid. During 1954, the bond market was exceedingly steady 
and the average cost of bonds issued by school districts with 
a good credit rating ranged between 2.25 and 2.50 per cent. 
There has been a growing tendency to utilize such devices 
as school building corporations, but these are unsatisfactory 
in all but emergency situations. There is need for legislation, 
similar to the Florida law, which will give each needy school 
district an annual state subsidy for school plant construction. 
The outlook for school bonds in 1955 is bright and the prices 
should be sufficiently high to keep the average cost in the 
neighborhood of 2.35 to 2.40 per cent. 
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NORMAN HIGH SCHOOL 
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The Nation’s Best Secondary School 


is completely outfitted with Heywood-Wakefield 

. nation’s best school seating. Education- 
ally, this school is conceded by editors of 
top school publications to be the best second- 
ary school plant in America today. Architec- 
turally, the jury of the American Institute of 
Architects has given it a top award, making 
Norman High the only secondary school to 


ADAPTABLE - ECONOMICAL 


The ORIGINAL Tubular Steel School Furniture 


win this outstanding recognition. School 
boards faced with planning and furnishing 
new schools would do well to study this 
superior school carefully. On the next two 
pages you will see just how effectively 
Heywood-Wakefield Tubular Steel School 
Furniture and Auditorium Seating has been 
put to use in this award winning project. 
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Above—the comfortable, bright library is equipped with Heywood’s functional 
S 962 Tables and S 915 Chairs. Lightweight and easy to move, here is furniture 
ideally suited to this room . . . which is also used as a study area. 


Below—the immaculate, modern cafeteria is also 
equipped with S 967 Tables and S 915 Chairs. 
This damage-resistant furniture is ideally 
suited for this busy area. 


Above—home economics area which is comprised of 
three rooms: a living room, sewing room and kitchen. 
Heywood’s versatile, lightweight S 967 Plastic Top 
Tables and S 915 Chairs are used throughout. 
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Above—typical classroom comfortably holds 30 of 
Heywood’s S 501 STBR Movable Study-Top 
Chair Units. These functional units can readily 
be moved around for group discussions. Above—Heywood’s S 915 All Purpose 


Chairs are shown in use by the Norman 


Below— Norman High’s unusually spacious audi- High Band. These chairs (available in 
torium is as modern in comfort as it is in design. 8 graded sizes) are installed throughout 
Heywood’s popular TC 700 Auditorium Chairs this school for general or group seating. 


offer exceptionally comfortable seating for this 
important and often used area. 


DUCATIONAL PLANNING of the 
Norman building was devel- 
oped by Superintendent Don 
Garrison, members of his staff ana 
committees of Norman citizens. 
Architects were Caudill, Rowlett, 
Scott and Associates, Bryan, 
Texas; and Perkins & Will, Chi- 
“TN “ cago, Ill. A. F. Williams Furniture 
li Co., Heywood-Wakefield distrib- 
utor in Oklahoma City installed 
the Tubular Steel School Furni-: 
ture. For further information on. 
the many Extra Quality features 
of Heywood School Furniture, 
write for free, illustrated catalog. 
Heywood-Wakefield, School 
Furniture Division, Menominee, 
Michigan; Gardner, Mass. 
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“Al Aboard’ 


N.S.B.A. Study 


Conference Report 


EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


In the life and growth of the National 
School Boards Association, the Second 
Nationwide Study Conference for School 
Board Association Leaders which was held 
in St. Paul, Minn., October 29-31, 1954, 
was another milestone of progress. 


Second Conference Better 


“Last year’s meeting in Evansville, Ind., 
was a good one, but to my thinking and 
observation this meeting in St. Paul, Minn., 
was an even bigger success and gave me 
more and better ideas to work with this 
coming year.” 

“Of the many conferences and workshops 
I have attended, none has given me the 
satisfaction that this one did. I will use 
my efforts for improving the situation here 
in our own state and for furthering the 
fortunes of the N.S.B.A.” 

“T think the St. Paul meeting will be 
more productive of results than the Evans- 
ville Conference because we had more 
clearly in mind the objectives which we 
hope to attain.” 

“During the discussion meetings I was 
amazed at the ability and ideas that came 
from the small groups.” 

“The help and ideas that I received from 
the panel discussions should result in the 
saving of tens of thousands of dollars in 
building construction costs here in my city 
alone.” 

“In my opinion there is no organization 
in the country which can do more to 
strengthen and improve education than can 
the National School Boards Association 
through the education and stimulation of 
its members.” 

The above comments are samplings from 
the dozens that were received following the 
close of the St. Paul Conference. There 
were some constructive criticisms, also, 
mainly to the effect that the conference 
should have been at least one day longer, 
and that the state association secretaries 
especially needed an opportunity to ex- 
change ideas among themselves. If we have 
the privilege of holding other such con- 
ferences in years to come, these suggestions 
will be borne in mind. 


How It All Came About 


Some JOURNAL readers remember that in 
1953 the N.S.B.A. was given a grant of 
money by The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education through the National Citizens 
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Commission for the Public Schools for the 
purpose of holding two study conferences 
for state and national leaders of the school 
boards association movement. The first con- 
ference was held in Evansville, Ind., in 
November, 1953, and was reported in the 
January, 1954, issue of the JouRNAL. Now, 
a year later, we are reporting on the second 
conference. These two conferences, more 
than anything else, have served to provide 
tremendous stimulus to the growth in serv- 
ice of school boards associations to their 
local member boards which, after all, is 
their major function. 


Who Was There 


In attendance at St. Paul were 141 per- 
sons of whom 117 were official delegates 
from 46 states, N.S.B.A. officers and di- 
rectors, and speakers and consultants. The 
others were additional delegates, visitors, 
and local school board leaders, present on 
invitation but at their own expense. We 
were especially honored to have among the 
visitors Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, vice-president, 
The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion; Roy E. Larsen, chairman; Samuel C. 


Gale, vice-chairman; Henry Toy, Jr., di- 
rector; and Cecil Hartung, regional direc- 
tor, National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools; and William C. Bruce, 
editor, ScHooL BoarD JOURNAL. 

Among the delegates were 35 state as- 
sociation presidents, 7 past presidents, 10 
vice-presidents, 10 directors, and 33 secre- 
taries. 

On the program, in addition to N.S.B.A. 
officers, were Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, 
United States Commissioner of Education; 
Hon. C. Elmer Anderson, governor of 
Minnesota; Hon. John Dillon, mayor of 
St. Paul; Dean Schweickhard, Minnesota 
Commissioner of Education; Forrest Con- 
ner, St. Paul superintendent of schools; 
Rufus Putnam, Minneapolis superintendent 
of schools; and Myron W. Clark, Min- 
nesota Commissioner of Agriculture, for- 
merly a vice-president of the N.S.B.A. 

The group of notable consultants in- 
cluded Dr. Maurice E. Stapley, assistant 
dean of education, Indiana University. the 
conference co-ordinator; Dr. Walter G. 
Cocking, editor The School Executive mag- 
azine; Dean M. L. Cushman, College of 
Education, University of North Dakota; 
Mrs. Wilda Freebern Faust, executive sec- 
retary, Future Teachers of America; Dr. 
Ray L. Hamon, chief, School Housing Sec- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education; Dr. H. H. 
Linn, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Dr. Ray C. 
Maul, assistant director, Research Division, 
National Education Association; Dr. W. D. 
McClurkin, director, Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, and secretary, National Coun- 
cil on School House Construction; Dr. 
Paul W. Seagers, school building consultant, 
Indiana University; and Harold Silverthorn, 
consultant on school plant, Washington 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

In charge of local arrangements 
W. A. Wettergren, executive 


was 
secretary, 


(Continued on page 82) 





A Typical Study Group 
Members of Group A, who discussed the position of school board associations in the 
search for teachers, included (left to right): Mrs. Elizabeth Hudson, Calif.; A. A. 
Swenson, Pa.; Mrs. Oscar E. Hedin, Minn.; J. H. Woodall, Sr., Ga.; Leon White, 
Okla.; B. A. Rogers, Mo.; Mrs. Russell B. Petty (chairman), Utah; Dr. M. A. 
McGhehey, Ind.; G. M. McCuen, S. C.; D. B. Doner, S$. Dak.; Mrs. Harriette C. 
Bidwell, Conn.; W. H. Egeln, N. J.; R. M. Shaw, Ohio; J. C. Porterfield, Nebr.; 
and Dr. W. F. Bernstorf, Kans. 
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S Zoe ZS Supertex Window Shades 





tee ad . “a | 
SS oars } Designed for modern “window wall” school-rooms as well as older 
- ie - Py 
+ | | al type windows, Supertex Shades meet every requirement for perfect 
— cae .< school daylighting. 
SLL 
\ Ty/ | | These specially woven duck shades provide ample light — without 
= ) " | | glare; ample shading — without shadow. 
¢ //| 4 b , sa ak ee 
[7 / lV LA | With the double hung feature, the utmost flexibility of daylighting 
4 | >™ 
My K or} a arrangement is possible. 
ae | 
(Ne — ae anne 
\ ay by _ But the outstanding advantage of Supertex shades is their econ- 
is ee omy. Designed for the hard usage in schools, the heavy duck 
© 
( outlasts ordinary shades three to one. 
. Tailored for each installation, the serviceability is vastly extended. 
Darkening Shades 
Bead Mok Rgitprec! Superten If you need shades for your school, it will pay you to get 
converts any room to a projection 
room. Standard or special light figures from your school supply house (Ask for Supertex) 
ene tee pa a or write us your specifications. 
etails. 











BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY [iaanaeainitaia 
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SCHOOL 
MODERNIZATION} 
INCLUDES 


recessed 


ELECTRIC-AIRE 











NEW RECESSED “‘C’’ MODEL 
Electric-Aire HAND DRYERS 


Project only 3%’ from the 
















wall. Especially designed for 
low cost installation in new 





construction and modernized 
walls. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS and 
SCHOOL ENGINEERS spec- 
ify Electric-Aire because it 





assures many readers years 


of low cost, trouble-free, 


continuous, sanitary drying. 












SCHOOLS prefer Electric- 
Aire because of its quick, 
chap-free hand and face 
drying . automatic 


the 
. and because it keeps 


around clock 


service 


washrooms looking neater 


and cleaner. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE THE FACTS— 
Write Today to. . . 





AUSTRIA 
Wit ELECTRIC-AIRE 
ENGINEERING CORP. Dept. c. 


209 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


ELECTRIC-AIRE CO. of CANADA 
669 Talbot Street » St. Thomas, Ont. 
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N.S.B.A. CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 80) 


Minnesota School Board Association, ably 
assisted by other association officers and 
directors, and by members of the St. Paul 
board of education, Mrs. Fred L. Paul, 
president. 


The Meat of the Meeting 


The conference planning committee had 
adopted as the theme for the conference 
“How School Boards Associations Can 
Help Secure the Necessary Teachers and 
Facilities for America’s Children.” Two 
speakers laid the background of facts as a 
basis for discussion— Dr. Ray C. Maul 
on “The Teacher Shortage in the United 
States” (published in last month’s Jour- 
NAL), and Dr. Ray L. Hamon on “Housing 
America’s School Children.” The conference 
then divided into eight groups for discus- 
sion, four of them in the area of teacher 
shortage and four in the area of building 
shortage. Some of the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations presented by the recorders 
of these groups at the final summary session 
of the conference are given below. A com- 
plete report of the Study Conference is 
being prepared by Dr. Stapley, the co- 
ordinator, for publication by the N.S.B.A. 
and distribution to all who attended and 
to others who may be interested. 


Four Groups on Teacher Shortage 

GROUP A topic was “What should 
school board associations do to stimulate 
the recruitment of teachers to meet the in- 
creasing shortage of personnel?” The group 
agreed at the start that recruitment to be 
justified must seek to find and select the 
very best potential teachers. It offered the 
following recommendations: 

1. The national and state school boards 
associations should recognize the serious 
responsibility of school boards for the selec- 
tive recruitment of teachers and not leave 
it wholly to others. 

2. They should move promptly to co- 
operate with, bolster, buttress, and even 
sometimes lead a united attack on the 
teacher recruitment problem already started 
by groups like the N.E.A., state education 
associations, state departments of educa- 
tion, the P.T.A., teachers’ colleges, cham- 
bers of commerce, and others. In a very 
real sense school boards are the keystone 
to the arch of the bridge needed to span 
the teacher shortage. 

3. They should provide plans and ma- 
terials for local boards of education which 
will involve: 

a) Inspiration for genuine and sincere fos- 
tering of the Future Teachers of America 
movement by giving schools time and money 
for P.T.A. groups to get out and see the things 
they ought to see; 

b) Curriculum supervision which will make 
sure that the vocational guidance program does 
not sell teaching short; and 

c) A campaign to stimulate the wider show- 
ing of films like “What Greater Gift ?” “Skippy 
and the 3 R’s,” and “Who Will Teach Your 
Child?” 

GROUP B discussed the question “What 
should school board associations do to im- 
prove teacher morale and teacher prestige?” 
This group recognized that adequate sal- 
aries are an important factor in this area, 
but concentrated on other items because 





PROMISE 


“Every child comes with the 
message that God is not yet 
discouraged of man.” 

— RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Each newborn babe holds promise 
for the future of mankind. How far 
that promise will be fulfilled neither 
parents, relatives, friends, nor society 
at large can forecast. Time alone will 
tell. But we do know that the conditions 
of freedom and opportunity which sur- 
round the child as it grows to manhood 
or womanhood will, in large measure, 
determine its destiny. Our leaders of 
today — statesmen, philosophers, artists, 
artisans, professionals, industrialists — 
were children a generation or two ago. 
The leaders a generation or two hence 
are in the cradles and kindergartens of 
today. Ours is the responsibility to pro- 
vide for each child such an education 
that he may develop to the utmost his 
individual potentiality as a human being, 
as a member of our economic and social 
order, and as a citizen of his community, 
state, nation, and the world. — E. M. T. 





salary problems had been assigned to an- 
other group. It concluded that morale can 
be improved by: 

1. Developing mutual confidence between 
the school board and the teaching staff. 

2. Supporting worthy legislation of mutual 
concern to teachers and the community. 

3. Efforts by the board to become better 
acquainted with indivdual staff members and 
encouragement of citizens to do the same. 

4. Working out personnel 
operatively with all 
cluding the lay public. 

5. Maintaining at all levels high profes- 
sional standards. 

6. Publishing policies, handbooks, and 
other materials designed to assist the teach- 
ing staff. 

Group B recommended that the na- 
tional and state associations urge and pro- 
mote the suggestions offered above and, in 
addition, conduct campaigns to present 
teaching as a career to high school students, 
and research projects to reveal the causes 
of teacher prestige or the lack of it. 

GROUP C wrestled with the question ot 
“What should school board associations do 
to effect school district reorganization in 
order to relieve the teacher shortage?” It 
was recognized at the start that district 
reorganization is just one factor in the prob- 
lem of teacher shortage, but also that 
four fifths of the shortage is concentrated 
in country areas and towns of less than 
2500 population where reorganization is a 
current issue. The group came up with the 
following recommendations: 

1. That state school board associations 
sponsor studies of the status of district re- 
organization and the possibility of recom- 
mending a plan for reorganizing in terms of 


policies 
those concerned, 


co- 
in- 


the best interests of the children and all 
concerned. 
2. That associations seek through con- 
(Concluded on page 87) 
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: The revolutionary Adlake reversible windows 


e slash cleaning costs 
e eliminate maintenance 
e reduce air conditioning and heating costs 


for these outstanding buildings! 





One of these types of Adlake reversible windows 
is the right choice for your building! 





The Adlake Series 1000 
Reversible Window 


All aluminum construction with double 
weatherstripping of guaranteed 
non-metallic rubber impregnated fabric, 
permanently bound in an aluminum binder 
which may be easily removed. Window 
may be cleaned completely in a few 
seconds, from the inside. Between 
washings, windows are securely locked by 
special locking devices, to prevent 
unauthorized operation. 


The Adlake Series 1500 
Reversible Window 
Identical with the Series 1000 Window, 


but is equipped with a vent below or above, 
for ventilation when required. 





The Adlake Series 2000 
Reversible Window 


This aluminum window features an 
exclusive inner-tube principle of weather- 
stripping that gives dependable, positive 
weather seal, reducing air-conditioning 
and heating capacity requirements to an 
absolute minimum. Cleaners may 

deflate tube and reverse the window for 
cleaning in a few seconds. 


All Adlake Reversible Windows are 
available for double glazing, if desired. 





SEE SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL FILE for complete information, or write: 


oe) The Adams & Westlake Company 


y of serving the tronspertaton 


Xa. gga Established 1857 « ELKHART, INDIANA «+ New York « Chicago 
ee SALES OFFICES: 319 W. Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois *» 224 Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Michigan 


Sales Representatives in principal cities 








N.S.B.A. CONFERENCE 
(Concluded from page 82) 


ferences, workshops, and all kinds of meet- 
ings involving many lay and professional 
groups, to develop criteria as to what re- 
quirements of district organization produce 
the best schools. 

3. That associations work along with other 
groups in seeking legislation to carry out 
plans and criteria agreed upon, remembering 
that most legislatures are rural in nature 
and have a deep interest in this problem. 

4. That school district reorganization 
should be high on the agenda for the gover- 
nor’s conferences on education in those 
states where it is of real concern, and for the 
White House Conference on Education in 
the fall of 1955. 

5. That state associations publish in their 
newsletters, bulletins, and journals frequent 
reports of progress in school district re- 
organization and send them directly to local 
board members. 


Group C further recommended that the 
N.S.B.A.: 

1. Continue to hold an annual workshop 
or study conference at which district re- 
organization shall be discussed. 

2. Transmit information on progress in 
reorganization from one state to another. 

3. Seek funds to produce a motion picture 
on the problem of district reorganization 
with suggestions as to ways to solve it most 
effectively. 

4. Work out with the Department of Rural 
Education of the N.E.A. a plan to reprint 
and widely distribute A Key to Better Edu- 
cation based on the findings of the National 
Commission on School District Reorganiza- 
tion (1947). 

GROUP D dealt with the question of 
“What should school.board associations do 
to improve salaries, pensions, certification 
standards, etc., of. teachers in order to se- 
cure a larger number of teachers in the 
profession?” The group took the position 
at the start that adequate salaries and other 
material benefits are necessary to attract 
and retain competent teachers. Among its 
recommendations were the following: 

1. That boards of education and their as- 
sociations encourage citizens’ committees to 
help educate the public to the need for 
better salaries for teachers. 

2. That they work to implement a mini- 
mum program of education. 

3. That they stimulate tax support for ade- 
quate teachers’ salaries. 

4. That they actively endorse certification 
requirements’ maintaining the minimum of a 
bachelor’s degree, and designed to upgrade 
the profession and result in the employment 
of only fully qualified personnel. 

5. That they strive to perfect provisions 
for the protection of competent teachers 
while at the same time retaining provisions 
for separation for justifiable cause. 

6. That the N.S.B.A. and state associations 
work toward greater reciprocity among the 
states on teacher certification. 


Four Groups on Building Shortage 
GROUP E had for its topic “What 
should school board associations do to 
stimulate more functional, serviceable, and 
economical school building construction?” 
The group quickly agreed that the word 
“stimulate” was the key to the question, 
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and presented the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. School board associations should encourage state 
departments of education to set up organizations of 
competent school building consultants for research and 
public service to local districts. 

2. They should urge their respective state legisla- 
tures to provide funds to promote these consultative 
and research services. 

3. State associations should develop strongly so as 
to promote all sorts of means for spreading informa- 
tion on school construction through conferences, work- 
shops, published materials, lending libraries, etc. 

4. They should stimulate local school boards to 
work co-operatively with other groups concerned on 
the local level such as highway, zone, park, and other 
boards. 

5. They should encourage local boards to involve 
school personnel in the planning at all steps. 

6. They should show the value to local districts of 
securing competent professional consultants on all 
phases of the building project — design, engineering, 
finance, etc. 

7. Associations should stimulate an adequately sup- 
ported program of continuous research at the state 
level through universities and other centers. 

8. They should oppose state mandates which dis- 
courage local initiative. 

9. They should seek school board representation on 
all state level committees, councils, or authorities on 
school buildings. 

10. Through the N.S.B.A. and directly, state asso- 
ciations should exchange all materials and information 
which will promote better school buildings. 

GROUP F considered the matter of ‘‘What should 
school board associations do to encourage rehabilita- 
tion of buildings that are structurally sound?” They 
found that few persons in the group had much ex- 
perience in this area and relied heavily on their con- 
sultant for guidance. They came out with two rules- 
of-thumb and two recommendations. The rules were: 

1. That any school plant, however sound, which 
would require more than 5O per cent of the cost of 
replacement to modernize it is probably a poor in- 
vestment. 

2. That any school plant 50 years old or more is 
probably a poor prospect for rehabilitation chiefly 
because of its lack of adaptation to modern functional 
instruction. The group pointed out that there could 
be exceptions to both these rules and that each case 
had to be studied on its own merits. It recommended 
to the N.S.B.A. and state associations that a study be 
undertaken of the problem of school building rehabilita- 
tion and that the information gained be made widely 
available. Further, that the associations urge local 
boards to make careful studies of their own plans in 
an endeavor to reach wise decisions regarding re- 
habilitation expenditures. 

GROUP G faced the knotty question of ‘What 
should school board associations do to secure greater 
flexibility in school building codes?” The group con- 
cluded that since school boards are ‘responsible for the 
expenditure of billions of dollars in school construc- 
tion which affects the health, safety, and welfare of 
America’s children, and which should represent an 
efficient expenditure of every dollar, their associations 
should: 

1. Take the initiative in working with chief state 
school officers to set up in every state a competent 
School Building Advisory Committee whose function 
it would be: 

a) To review existing building codes; 

6) To set up minimum code requirements; 

c) To simplify the codes; 
as To recommend standard specifications where pos- 
sible; 

e) To review the codes annually. 

2. Such a School Building Advisory Committee 


- should be broadly representative and include, among 


others, members from the State Board of Education, 
State Board of Health, State Director of School Build- 
ings, architects and builders, school superintendents 
(large and small districts), school boards, municipal 
leagues, etc. 

GROUP H got down to the real heart of school 
building construction by discussing ‘What should 
school board associations do to improve financing pro- 
cedures and to secure sufficient funds for constructing 











school buildings? Emphasis throughout was placed on | 
securing . effective and efficient school plants. The | 


group recommended that school board associations can 
help to improve financing: 
1. By joining with other taxing bodies in securing 
uniform assessments of property based on real values. 
2. By working for the taxation of all private prop- 
erties with insistence that, when exemptions are given, 


the state should replace the exemptions in the local | 


district. 


3. By encouraging the reorganization of school dis- | 
tricts into units which make possible sound and effec- | 


tive educational programs. 


4. By advocating that states should supply funds 


for school buildings where local districts have made 
effort to provide funds to the limit of their ability. 

5. By supporting legislation authorizing the sale 
of bonds by a simple majority of those voting on the 
referendum without requirement of a property qualifi- 
cation. 


keep them in school. . . 


Low Cost Soap 
DESTROYS GERMS 


Reduce absenteeism by providing 
degerm Liquid Soap with Actamer* 
for daily use in all school washrooms. 
It will help control the transmission of 
disease from child to child . . . keep 
attendance up. It’s a real germ-killing 
soap that destroys up to 97% of all 
bacteria on the skin when used regu- 
larly . . . and leaves a protective film 
on the skin which continues to kill 
germs. Won't irritate normal skin. 











GET RID OF GERMS AND 
YOU STOP THE TROUBLE 


Attractive plastic dispenser bottle 
free with trial order for one gal- 
lon or more. 


Write today for prices 
and more information: 


degerm. 


Liquid Soap with Actamer* 
KILLS GERMS AS IT WASHES HANDS 


*Registered, Monsanto Chemical Company 


| HUNTINGTON 2 LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Ind. * Philodelphia 35, Po. * Toronto 2, Ont. | 
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ARCH.—ROBERT A N 


ARMORPLY CHALKBOARD is installed on cinder block wall in typing classroom of Valhalla Junior High School, Valhalla, N. Y. 


Only Armorply Chalkboard gives you these 


4 










ARCH.—KETCHUM, GINA & SHARP ARCH.—ARTHUR RIGOLO 


SLIDING PANELS cover Armorply Chalkboard, allowing MAGNETS pin science articles, student papers to board 
one section at a time to be uncovered for quizzes, for- in science classroom of Fair Lawn Junior High 
mal exams. Darien Junior High School, Darien, Conn. School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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az EYE-SAVING GREEN color of Armorply 
Chalkboard gives maximum readability. Exten- 
sive tests prove that it is the best background 
color for chalk ever devised. And Armorply’s 
reflectance factor of 18.5% is considered ideal; 
the Illuminating Engineering Society and the 
American Institute of Architects recommend a 
factor of not less than 15% and not more 
than 20%. 





2. SPECIAL SURFACE FOR VISUAL AIDS. 
; - ie en aoe ee Armorply’s porcelain-on-steel surfacet opens up 
“LIVE WALL” of Armorply Chalkboard allows adjustment of : : . cacaae 
chalkboard height to height of child in three schools in ™ hole new fields in the use of magnetic visual aid 
Mineola School District, N. Y. devices. In science classes particularly, it makes 
possible rapid, step-by-step indication of the 
progress of chemical and physical reactions; 
algebraic and chemical equations take on excit- 
ing new visual meaning. 


c 

5. SAVE UP TO 30% in installation costs be- 
cause Armorply Chalkboard can be installed 
without trim. If trim is desired, we now offer 
our own Weldwood Aluminum Chalkboard Trim 
which costs less than any similar product on 


ARCH —ROBERT A. GREEN the market. You save, too, because Armorply 
EASY POSTING of artwork is made possible by Armorply needs no costly fixed grounds or other surface 


Chalkboard in art classroom in Valhalla Junior High preparation: it mounts directly to plastered or 
School, Valhalla, N. Y. unplastered wall with ordinary bolts or screws. 





NEVER NEEDS REFINISHING. Armorply 
Chalkboard is tough: it won’t buckle, warp, 
shatter or break under impact, stress, tempera- 
ture changes or concussion; it defies scratching, 
chipping and denting. And Armorply Chalk- 
board’s easy to erase, easy to clean. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. The United 
: States Plywood Corporation guarantees Armor- 

TE ere ply Chalkboard for the life of the building in 
FRAMELESS installation carries out modern functional suleiicl 65 Ge TROUT, Aicciesien cinnint ven ebteenen cote. 


theme in the auditorium of Fair Lawn Junior High 
School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 








FOR WOODWORKING SHOPS 


5 ad d : ° i Have your shop teacher investigate new full-color 
lide fil itled “Joi .” Sh i maj d- 
u nique ra vantages waiting bias end:eoinnsan ibe Wii*rasabak 


illustrating 6 complete projects. For details, write 
Dept. SP. 


Armorply Chalkboard 


TRADE MARK 

















A product of 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
World's Largest Plywood Organization 


In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
SEND COUPON NOW 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION AS-1-55 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


FREE SAMPLE: Please send me a sample of Armorply Chalkboard 
and descriptive literature. 











Position in school, school board or other 





re ll ee ee ee 
EASY ON YOUNG EYES. Chalkboard’s soft green color eee OC dabhandeicenstnins . 

is permanent. And chalk won’t squeal or chatter on 
} Armorply. Alcott School, Cambridge, Mass. WG 556.5565 0scscccbeeseeseesdsevemenrakaneat WNC 666s cetecnunres ° 
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AMERICAN 
Appoved 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
..-Plus in performance—Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


Write for Literature 








AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 





BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 
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eee lent. an industrial-arts department. a music 











SCHOOL 
BUILDING NEWS 


ARCHITECT RECOGNIZED 


R. G. Alexander, president of the architec- 
tural firm of Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., St. Louis, 
has been honored by his associates by a life 
membership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Alexander has been head of the 
firm since the death of Wm. B. Ittner and has 
carried the heavy responsibility of the Ittner 
office for nearly four decades. He has been 
particularly active in the planning of school 
buildings and, with his associates, has worked 
strongly in the direction of making all Ittner’s 
school buildings meet the educational objec- 
tives of the schools which they housed. The 
presentation was made by Dr. John Bracken, 
superintendent of schools, Clayton, Mo. 


FUNCTIONAL SCHOOL 


The school board of Dist. 165, Industry, 
Ill., has completed plans for an elementary and 
high school building, to cost $500,000. Except 
for the common use of the all-purpose room 
for the noon lunches, all instructional facilities 
of the building, entrances, service rooms, etc., 





| have been planned for complete separation of 


the grade pupils from the high school students. 
Similar independent arrangements are made 
for play and athletics. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The board of education of Abington town- 
ship school district, Abington, Pa., has begun 


| the construction of a new senior high school 


plant, to cost $5,950,000. The plant to be 
erected in groups, is located on a 70-acre site, 
and is planned to accommodate 1500 students 
in classrooms, and 2000 in gymnasium and 
other facilities. It will include an auditorium 
for school and community uses, a large gym- 
nasium, a modern swimming pool, as well as 


| a play area and a high school athletic field. 





APPROVE BUILDING PROGRAM 


The board of education of Rock Island, IIl., 
has completed a very successful school bond 
campaign, which resulted in the approval of 
1 million dollars worth of new school building 
projects. The board is now completing an 
$800,000 addition to one of the junior high 
schools. During the past spring and summer 
additions were built to two elementary schools 
to accommodate rapidly increasing enrollments. 


REMODELING PROGRAM 


The school board of Dist. 39, Wilmette, IIL, 
has let the contracts for the construction of 
additions and remodeling at three school build- 
ings. The plans call for new gymnasiums at 
three schools, new classroom units at three 
schools, and the entire remodeling of an old 
building for a cafeteria and auditorium unit. 
The projects, to cost $1,713,969, will be fi- 
nanced with a $2,000,000 bond issue. The 
board is beginning plans for a major park 
and playfield at the Highcrest School. 


STUDY BUILDING NEEDS 


The board of education at Jacksonville, IIl., 
has appointed a citizens’ advisory committee, 
composed of 34 members, which is to make 
a study of building needs and present recom- 
mendations to the board. The problems are 
largely at the junior and senior high school 
levels. 








| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Wlonrroe 


SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


School officials, when you are con- 
sidering the purchase of items as listed 
below, please check those of particular 
interest, sign your name and address, 
cut out on dotted lines and mail to us. 
You will receive immediately full infor- 
mation with our complete catalog, direct 
factory prices, and special discount 
sheet for educational institutions. 

No Salesman or Dealer Will Call 


ee —— ee 


}CHECK AND MAIL 
;FOR INFORMATION 
| CATALOG & DISCOUNTS 











ss 





THE MONROE COMPANY 
6 CHURCH ST., COLFAX, IOWA 


Dear Sirs: Please send your latest catalog, 
prices and discounts. I am especially inter- 
ested in those items checked below. 


O 


MONROE 
FOLDING 


CAFETERIA TABLES 








O 








16 Sizes 
MONROE 


FOLDING UTILITY TABLES 





MONROE 
APPROVED 
FOLDING 

CHAIRS 





| TABLES 
iO] 
| 


= 20-30 inch | 








r 


MONROE [ 
FOLDING BENCHES 





| LI monroe 


TRUCKS 
FOR FOLDING 
TABLES & CHAIRS 





My School 


Address___ 








as 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Attention___ 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| State_ 
| 155-6 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| MONROE FOLDING KINDERGARTEN 7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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proved preliminary plans for a iunior hich ._.._. 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 
22 & 24 row depth— wall-attached 
movable and recessed 


mT) 
ORC 
athe rt 




















BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS 
High visibility, accurate. fast and depend- 
able 





ele 43:3) 
Complete range of types and sizes with 
every up-to-date and practical feature 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
A complete quality-engineered line that 
meets every Official standard 





BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


Standard or special, for every requirement 


Glass, wood or steel backboards 


= 























WIRE BASKET EQUIPMENT 


Stationary and movable type shelving 
Most popular size baskets. 


Paalatetilelan Equipment “2 


CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 
FROM THE WORLD’S 
MOST COMPLETE SOURCE... 


If only a single item is needed, or 
everything required to outfit a complete gym, 
Medart equipment is invariably a ‘‘best buy”’ 
in practical design, better construction, 

and extra years of service. On every phase 
of gymnasium building or modernization, 
consult Medart —The World’s Most 
Experienced Authority. 
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FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3578 DeKalb St. + St. Louis 18, Mo 











SCHOOL 


BUILDING-NEWS 





% Dolton, Ill. The board of education of 
Dist. 148, Dolton, has approved an extensive 
school renovation program, to comprise a 
six-room primary school, two additions to 
schools, and alterations and repairs to three 
further buildings. The projects will cost $82,000 
and construction will start in January, 1955. 
¥% Lawrenceville, Ill. The school board of 
Dist. 14 has in progress plans for a junior high 
school, to contain 14 classrooms, a gymnasium, 
a cafeteria, a library, a homemaking depart- 








ment, an industrial-arts department, a music 
department, a health center, a teachers’ lounge, 
and offices. The building will be completed at 
a cost of $785,000. 

% The school board of Dist. 46, Elmhurst, 
Ill., has obtained a deed to a four-acre site 
and has begun plans for the construction of 
an eight-room school for grades kindergarten 
to sixth. 

% Huntley, Ill. School Dist. 158 will shortly 
occupy its grade and high school building, com- 
pleted during the late fall of 1954. The building 
located on a 14-acre site, provides for a 
cafeteria, a multi-purpose room, a gymnasium 
auditorium, and a social science room, and has 
space for an athletic field equipped for base- 
ball, football, and softball. 

% Union, N. J. The school board has ap- 











This is an ideal combination for “gym” 
or athletic areas. The Halsey Taylor 
recessed Cuspidor, No. 4647, shown at 
right, is designed to be used with No. 
4646 recessed wall type, shown at left. 
Special outlet supplies water to flushing 
jet of cuspidor. Semi-recessed models 
also available. 
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POPULAR SCHOOL 





Halsey Taylor Counter-Type Foun- 
tain class-room unit, 20” x30", with j 
receptor of acid-resisti { 
white vitreous china or ee 
stainless steel. Chromium Plate Glass 
Filler and Fountain Head. All the 
usual Halsey Taylor sanitary feo- 
tures. Specify No. 4840. 





School boards and architects know 
that to specify Halsey Taylor drink- 
ing-water equipment is to provide 
the utmost in sanitation as well as 
trouble-free maintenance. Every 
Halsey Taylor product—whether 
fountain or cooler—is factory- 
tested for dependability in service 

. backed by years of specializa- 
tion in manufacturing this type of 
equipment exclusively. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, 0. 











proved preliminary plans for a junior high 
school building, to cost $1,800,000. 

% Quincy, Ill. The board of education has 
completed plans for a new senior high school, 
construction to begin in April, 1955. The build- 
ing to be located on a 33-acre site, will be com- 
pleted in September, 1956, at a cost of 
$2,900,000. 

¥% Hamilton, Ill. The board of education has 
begun plans for a senior high school, to cost 
$475,000, and to be completed in January, 
1956. 

¥* Kinmundy, Ill. The board of education of 
Kinmundy-Alma Unit District, has let the con- 
tracts for the construction of an addition to 
the Alma School. Plans are in preparation for 
a 12-room school in Kinmundy. 

¥% Preston, Idaho. The board of education 
has let the contract for a new high school 
addition, to comprise an auto-mechanics sec- 
tion, a bus garage, a homemaking department, 
a library, a cafeteria, a music room, an art 
room, a gymnasium, and six classrooms. 

% Monmouth, Ill. The board of education 
of Dist. 38 has begun plans for four-room ad- 
ditions to two elementary schools, and the 
remodeling of a third building. 

¥% San Antonio, Tex. The board of education 
is completing the first stage of a school build- 
ing program involving an expenditure of 
$14,000,000. The program which comprises new 
schools and some major additions will add 
600 additional classrooms to the school plant. 

¥% East Moline, Ill. The board of education 
of Dist. No. 37 has received bids for four 
additions to grade schools, to cost about 
$700,000. The project provides 22 additional 
classrooms, a gymnasium, and special educa- 
tional facilities. 

% Lincoln, Ill. The school board is engaged 
in the erection of an addition to a grade 
school, and another addition to the high 
school. During the past two years the board 
completed six new elementary schools or ex- 
tension additions, and a large addition to one 
of the high schools. 

¥% The school board of Bowling Green, Ohio, 
has dedicated its new Kenwood elementary 
building, at a cost of $496,407. The building 
which is L shaped, consists of 12 classrooms, 
a kindergarten, a library, a multi-purpose 
room, a kitchen, a clinic, offices, and rest 
rooms. A combination auditorium-playroom 
and kitchen are grouped for school and com- 
munity use. Messrs. Strong, Strong, and 
Strong, Lima, Ohio, were the architects. 

%& LaSalle, Ill. At the close of the school 
year 1953-54, the board of education gave a 
testimonial dinner for its retiring school em- 
ployees. At the dinner diamond service pins 
were presented to these employees. Guests 
were all employees, certificated, clercial, and 
custodial, and their wives and husbands. The 
board is planning to make the dinner an an- 
nual event. 

% The men of the community in Unit School 
Dist. 200, Green View, IIl., recently completed 
the erection of a garage for the school buses. 
The construction was done entirely by vol- 
untary labor and the only cost was the ma- 
terial furnished at 20 per cent discount. In 
return for the work the board admitted these 
men free to the remaining basketball games. 

¥% Kewanee, Ill. The school board of Dist. 
229 has begun preliminary plans for a grade 
school, to cost $300,000, and a high school, 
to cost $1,200,000. Archt. Raymond A. Orupt, 
Rockford, is preparing plans and specifications. 

¥% Evanston, Ill. The board of education is 

completing an extensive school building pro- 
gram, comprising additions to several elemen- 
tary schools, an orthopedic unit and gymna- 
sium, a classroom and auditorium unit, and 
the Charles Dawes School, built to accommo- 
date 450 to 500 students. The board plans the 
calling of a referendum next spring in anticipa- 
tion of future building needs. 
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Auditorium, E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, Virginia, equipped with 2,116 full-upholstered Bodiform Chairs. 
Superintendent: Paul M. Munro. Architect: Pendleton S. Clark. 








f 
) 
School and community programs benefit by 
| 
| ° . ° . ° 
| American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
| 
I 
| The finest service to your school, impressive beauty, unexcelled dura- 
plus a practical means of stimulating __ bility, low maintenance. Acoustically 
greater attendance at community __ the fabric upholstery compensates for 
| programs, will make these chairs an seat vacancies. Expert planning as- 
investment of maximum value. sistance will be provided by American 
American Seating quality and de- Seating Engineers. Write for detailed 
Automatic, uniform Sign insure utmost luxurious comfort, —_ information. 


folding, silent, 34 safety- 
fold seat action allows 
more room ra er . rm > 
é Ss *p—) - 2 Ip cn- 
| and sweping. No pinch ctmezcan Seating Company 
l Also available with fold- WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
ing tablet-arm. Grands Rapids 2, Michigan * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, FOLDING CHAIRS 
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Every feature 
of Horn Folding Gym Seats 
is a reason by itself 


for Elkhart’s choice! 


DIITIWYy Tyas’ 








eh, Det ah 


y 


USES HORN 


Folding Gym Seats! 


SAFETY. All-steel under- 
structure of (A) tubular 
column supports and (B) 
cross tie angles and bracing 
(no sway, shimmy or shak- 
ing). Exclusive positive lock 
made of steel (C) automati- 
cally locks each row as it 
opens and closes. 


COMFORT. Spectators sit 
in chair-height comfort, 


move legs freely. Custom- 
fitted for your needs from 
a choice of 9”, 11” or 1114” 
rise and 22” or 24” spacing. 


EASE OF OPERATION. 
One smooth flow of pres- 
sure to close .. . seatboards 
remain flat, footboard tilts 
vertically, new riserboard 
swings out toform closed sur- 
face. Non-marring wheels. 





Seeesecooeeseseesese 
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Hotbed of basketball . . . that’s Indiana! Here the 
city of Elkhart recently opened the doors of its 
modern, million dollar Northside Gymnasium. Here 
you'll find the largest installation of folding gym- 
nasium seating in all the world . . . Brunswick- 
| designed Horn Folding Gym Seats! 


Eight truckloads of material... 15 miles of seat- 
board .. . 24-row unit, new record in height! Now 
a total of 8,239 spectators cheer their teams in the 
safety and comfort of these Horn Gym Seats in- 
stalled on three levels. Those on the main floor and 
first balcony fold back out of the way providing 
five basketball courts in all. 


Horn Folding Gym Seats were made to do the Free! “Horn Folding Gym Seats”... 
biggest job best! Custom-made to the exact spec- catalog of facts, yours for the asking. 
. ° . ° ° ; ! 
ifications of Brunswick design engineers. And Write today! 


Brunswick has added to these gym seats even more 
refinements for greater safety, comfort and ease of 
operation... better appearance... less maintenance. 





No problem is too simple or too complex for a 


Horn solution ...no gym too small or too large for Division of 

) an installation of Horn Folding Gym Seats. Why COW. THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
not talk it over person-to-person? Write or wire COLLENDER COMPANY 

today for the name of your nearest Horn agent. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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SCHOOL BUILDING 


¥% Marseilles, Il]. The board of education has 
begun the construction of an addition to the 
high school which was originally completed in 
1936. The addition, to cost $570,000, will in- 
clude 13 classrooms, a shop, a music wing, and 
a physical education department. Nicol & Nicol 
Associates, Chicago, are the architects. 

% The Lancaster County, Pa., school board 
has approved plans for a $2,500,000 school 
building program for South Lancaster. The 
plans call for an expansion of the South Lan- 
caster high school, and for a new elementary 
school in East Drumore township. 

¥% Shreveport, La. The Caddo parish school 
board has approved final plans for additions to 
the Hamilton Terrace Junior High School and 
the Atkins Avenue School. 

% Anderson, Ind. Construction work has 
been started on the South Side Junior High 
School, to cost $1,250,000. 









@ Back of every piece of Kewaunee 
Equipment is nearly 50 years of con- 
stant advance in design, construction 
and working convenience that has kept 
pace with the progress of Industries, 
Hospitals and Educational Institutions. 


@ And when it comes to Tables, Sinks 
and other Laboratory pieces requiring 
“Tops” defiantly resistant to acids, 
alkalies, solvents, heat and abrasion 
—KemROCK steps into the picture as 
one of Kewaunee’s “Top” salesmen. 
For example, back in 1941 Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation first ordered 


% Northport, L. I., N. Y. The school board 

has let contracts for the reconstruction of 
the high school, at a cost of $930,000. 

¥% South Bedford, N. Y. The State Education 
Department has approved plans for a junior- 
senior high school, to cost $3,000,000. 

% Bids have been received for the new high 
school in the Connellsville joint district, Con- 
nellsville, Pa. 

¥%& Pawnee Rock, Kans. The voters approved 
a proposal calling for a grade and high school 
building program, to cost $624,500. 

% Lowville, N. Y. The school board has 
begun plans for an addition to the academy 
and central school, at an estimated cost of 
$1,737,073. 

%& Lyndhurst, N. J. The school board has 
approved preliminary plans for a new senior 
high school, to cost $1,250,000. 

%& Santa Fe, N. Mex. The school board has 


New Research Building of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Michigan. 

One of Wyandotte's Laboratories 


showing Kewaunee Equipment with 
KemROCK Tops. 


Kewaunee Equipment with these 
“Toughest of all Tops.”” Now after 12 
years of experience, Wyandotte again 
specifies “Kewaunee with KemROCK 
Tops’ for their modern Research 
Building. 


@ KemROCK is an exclusive Kewau- 
nee product made from natural stone 
(free from veins and seams)—impreg- 
nated and coated with a synthetic resin 
—then baked. It is jet-black—takes a 
high polish and adds much beauty as 
well as amazing extra service to Lab- 
oratory pieces. 


New Free Folder on KemROCK 


sent on request. Remember, too, that Kewaunee field engineers are 
available to you without cost or obligation. 


Manufacturers of Wood and Metal 
Laboratory Equipment 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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J. A. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St. - Adrian, Michigan 





to include 18 projects, including a high school 
fieldhouse, cafeteria, a gymnasium, and an 
addition to another school. 

% Great Neck, N. Y. The school board has 
selected a citizens’ committee to assist it in 
plans for a new junior-senior high school 
building. 

% Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has 
let contracts totaling $1,590,417 for the con- 
struction of the Kennedy Junior High School. 
The building will be completed in 1956. 

% Montgomery, Ala. The school board has 
begun preliminary plans for four school build- 
ings, to cost $1,250,000. A new senior high 
school under construction will be completed 
and in use in 1955. 

%& Cresson, Pa. The school board has ap- 
proved preliminary plans for a junior-senior 
high school, to cost $1,670,000. 

% Warwick, Pa. The school board of the 
union school district has sold a bond issue of 
$2,230,000 for the financing of a consolidated 
junior-senior high school building. The build- 
ing to accommodate 1100 pupils in grades 
seven through twelve, will include 22 class- 
rooms, commercial rooms, three shops for in- 
dustrial arts, two art rooms, music rooms, a 
home-economics department, a cafeteria, a 
two-station gymnasium, a library, faculty and 
conference rooms. 

% The school board of elementary school 
dist. No. 28, Northbrook, Ill., is engaged in 
the construction of an eight-room elementary 
school. The school, designed by Architects 
Perkins & Will, provides eight rooms, a kinder- 
garten, and playroom. 
¥% Lewiston, Idaho. The school board has re- 
ported improvements contemplated for the 
next five-year period, to include a new ele- 
mentary school, a 16-room addition to the 
senior high school, and additions to two exist- 
ing buildings. The several projects will be 
financed with a bond issue of $900,000. 

% Clinton, Iowa. Approved $750,000 for two 
elementary schools and one primary school. 

% Hinsdale, Ill. An addition of 26 classrooms 
is under construction, to be completed in 
September, 1955. The new addition will ac- 
commodate an enrollment of 1800 students, 
an anticipated figure for 1960. A second addi- 
tion doubling the cafeteria was completed in 
1954. 
¥% Highland, Ill. The school board of Unit 
Dist. No. 5 has completed new buildings, in- 
cluding a new school in Highland, a new build- 
ing in Grantfork, a new school at New 
Douglas, and a gymnasium and classroom unit 
at Alhambra Center. The several projects were 
completed at a cost of $1,200,000. 

% Iowa City, Iowa. Two new elementary 
schools of ten classrooms each have been 
dedicated. The schools were given the names 
of Herbert Hoover and Mark Twain. 

¥%& Berwyn, Ill. The school board of Dist. 100 
is engaged in an $800,000 school improvement 
program to provide gymnasiums for buildings 
which are not so equipped, to install facilities 
for home arts and industrial arts in seven 
buildings, and new classrooms in five buildings. 
¥% Dallas, Tex. The school board has voted 
to double the size of an elementary school 
completed about two months ago. The Gabe 
Allen School, originally built to house 600 
students, and opened last September, is over- 
crowded and must be doubled in size to care 
for 1200 pupils. 

% The school board of Dallas, Tex., has de- 
cided to delay action on a $35,000,000 bond 
issue until May, 1955, to give preference to 
the proposed educational television station. 
The board did not want the bond issue to be 
voted on at the time the television question 
is placed before the voters. 

¥% Wallingford, Conn. The school board has 
begun preliminary plans for the construction 
of a high school, to cost about $2,200,000. 
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SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


%& Gretna, La. An act which would have 
given Jefferson parish a five-man school board 
was recently defeated in a parish referendum. 
Jefferson’s current board with 18 members 
is one of the largest in the state. 


¥% Elmhurst, Ill. The school board of Dist. 
No. 46 has completed a two-year project in- 
volving the writing of school board policies 
and procedures. The booklet is issued in 
loose-leaf form for ready access. 


¥% Supt. Philip J. Hickey, of St. Louis, Mo., 

has announced the setting up of new dis- 
tricts for the city’s public high schools, under 
a plan to integrate high school students Feb- 
ruary 1. With some exceptions, the students 
will attend high schools within their new dis- 
tricts when the second semester opens in 
February. Final stage of the integration plan 
will be the integrating of the elementary 
schools in September, 1955. 


% New York, N. Y. Supt. William Jansen 
has suggested that the city’s public schools 
be closed on holydays. He contended that so 
many teachers are absent for religious observ- 
ance on holydays that it is impossible to run 
the schools safely. He pointed out that in 
some sections, most teachers and principals 
are absent, but most pupils report for classes. 
In other sections, all of the pupils are absent, 
but a good proportion of the teachers report 
for duty. 


¥% Ambler, Pa. A new method of marking 
pupils’ work has been adopted at the sugges- 
tion of the parent-teacher association. In place 
of the usual marking method, pupils will be 
marked with S, to indicate strength, skill, or 
knowledge; N, to show normal development; 
W, to denote weakness and need for improve- 
ment; I, to indicate improvement. The report 
will be used in grades one to six, four times 
a year. 


% Preston, Idaho. The administrative de- 
partment has completed the revision of the 
report cards used in the lower grades. The 
cards are divided into two parts (1) citizen- 
ship development, and (2) classroom achieve- 
ment. 


% San Antonio, Tex. The school board has 
announced that the independent school district 


has been increased from 36 square miles to 
approximately 80 square miles, through the 
annexation of adjacent school districts. 


% Supt. John M. Hickey, of Erie, Pa., has 
compiled the annual accident report for the 
year 1953-54 showing the number and kind 
of accidents, both in school buildings and on 
the school grounds. The report lists a total of 
81 accidents in school buildings, 76 on the 
school grounds, and 2 to and from school. 
The total number of accidents, exclusive of 
football, in 1953-54 was 113, as compared with 
123 the previous year. 


* Wilmette, Il]. The school board of Dist. 39 
has decided to continue the plan of dismissing 
the schools three or four afternoons during 
the term to permit the faculty to work on 
curriculum revisions. The first afternoon under 
the plan was conducted December 3. 

The school board, faced this year with in- 
creased enrollments and increased bus loads, 
has begun a program of increasing the bus 
sizes. Under the plan, the board is using 73- 
passenger “pusher type” buses exclusively. 
These buses offer increased load capacity and 
are suitable for use on paved routes and short 
hauls. Two buses have been placed in service 
to date. 


% Creve Coeur, Ill. The school board, the 
parent-teacher committees, and the teaching 
staff have joined in a project to evaluate 
school conditions and to plan new services for 
the children for the school district. At the 
first meeting plans were completed for the 
citizenship awards to be given in the spring. 
It is expected that the agenda will include the 
discussion of problems closely connected with 
pupil and teacher welfare. 


¥% Chicago, Ill. The Chicago Teachers’ Union 

has reported that 85 per cent fo the 4000 high 
school teachers have signed petitions demand- 
ing a reduction in the school working day. 
The Union wants the hours cut from 7 hours 
to 6 hours and 45 minutes. 


% Winona, Minn. The school board has 
proposed the introduction of a course in elec- 
tronics in the high school vocational program. 
The board believes that a local need exists for 
additional persons with electronics training 
and that it offers expanding employment op- 
portunities for trained students. 


% Glencoe, Ill. The board of education will 
shortly select a site for a proposed new school. 
Dr. Calvin Grieder, of Boulder, Colo., is 
making a site survey. 


¥% The school board of Potlatch, Idaho, has 

completed a new elementary school, at a cost 
of $250,000. The school contains a gymnasium 
and a cafeteria and kitchen. 


% Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education 

has approved plans for a four-room primary 
school for pupils from kindergarten through 
the third grade. The new South Westnedge 
Elementary School, completed in September, 
1954, accommodates 500 children. 


% The school board of Muncie, Ind., on 
November 7, dedicated the new Longfellow 
elementary school. The building, one story in 
height, contains a library and a gymnasium. 


% The school board of Okanogan, Wash., has 
begun preliminary plans for the construction 
of a physical education plant, to accommodate 
1200 persons, and to cost $225,000. The project 
will be financed with a bond issue, to be ap- 
proved by the voters. 


% Reading, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
pointed a citizens’ committee to work with it 
in planning a new school, to cost about $1,000,- 
000. 


% Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has 
continued its present policy regarding the use 
of school buildings which bans the use of 
schools by religious groups. 


% A staff committee of the public schools 
at Jackson, Mich., recently completed a study 
of the best organizational structures for 
school systems comprising 11,000 students 
from kindergarten through junior college. The 
committee has now developed a simple or- 
ganizational chart, supplemented by a job 
analysis of each administrative and super- 
visory position. 

The staff service provisions make possible 
the development of a school program more 
closely articulated from level to level, in 
accordance with the theory that there should 
be close articulation between elementary and 
secondary schools. The problem of horizontal 
integration will be a function of the services 
of the director of instruction and the sub- 
ject field co-ordinators. 





The first International Institute of School Planning, to be located at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind., seeks to find better ways to build and equip the 


20,000 new classrooms needed by 1960. 


The organization projected last spring and representative of all elements 
of the school building and equipment industry, will be a center for testing and 
research in all the factors conducive to the mental and physical development 
tary, dary, and college classrooms. 

The Institute, as organized, will study methods and equipment for control 


of students in 
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SCHOOL PLANNING INSTITUTE 


E. E. Higgins. 


of daylight, artificial light, heating, ventilation, sound, schoolroom decoration, 
school seating, and educational aids. The members of the Institute are: 

Left to right, seated: Herman B. Wells, Milton Clamage, J. McWilliams 
Stone, Robert L. Shoemaker, Alvin E. Meyer, F. I. Wilson, Darell B. Harmon, 
Edward D. James, and Prof. Paul W. Seagers. . 

Standing: C. A. Winkelhoke, J. R. Nicholson, Hugh Bersie, Jerry W. 
Martin, Wayne Jervis, John M. Ziv, K. H. Cunningham, Z. A. Marsh, and 
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LOOKING FOR 
QUALITY? 


You'll find it in 


Slate 
Glackboarde. 


because, 


Slate is a natural 
stone, uniform 
throughout its entire 
thickness, proved by 
years of service to be 
the most durable, 
best chalk-marking 
surface for visual 
comfort. 


STEPHENS-JACKSON 
COMPANY 


Quarries and Mills 
at 
Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


Also Consider the 
Advantages of Slate for: 


ROOFING 
® 


WINDOW SILLS AND 
STOOLS 


8 
SHOWER COMPARTMENTS 


fe 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
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Administration News 





DUTIES OF EDUCATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The administrative department of the Wil- 
mington, Del., public schools has adopted a 
revised edition of its booklet on Administra- 
tive Organization, setting up six duties of the 
Administrative Council. These duties are listed 
below: 

1. Responsibility: The Educational Council 
is responsible to the director of instruction and 
must report to him. 

2. Function: The formulation of the phi- 
losophy, policies, principles, and objectives es- 
sential to a sound educational program must 
be carried out. 

3. Duties: (1) To analyze the educational 
interests and needs of the city and to recom- 
mend the means through which they may be 
met; (2) to recommend the instructional pro- 
gram to be established at all levels; (3) to 
prepare recommendations to the director and 
the Council suggesting procedures designed to 
implement the program desired; (4) to recom- 
mend policies for the integration and co- 
ordination of the program; (5) to recommend 
policies governing the examination and evalua- 
tion of the program now in effect and to 
determine its effectiveness in achieving its 
purpose; (6) to suggest ways and means of 
improving the educational program; (7) to 
recommend to the Committee on Professional 
Growth desirable steps in the development of 
greater professional competence among the 
staff; (8) to suggest ways and means of 
demonstrating the power of education to de- 
velop competent citizens, thus gaining public 
understanding, co-operation, and support. 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY-DAY 


The public schools of Erie, Pa. 


, played host 
business 


to and industry of the city on 
Education-Business-Industry Day, November 
11, 1954. 


Supt. John M. Hickey welcomed the visitors 
to the schools and explained the educational 
program for 1954. They spent some time 
watching boys and girls at work in studying, 
in learning, in growing as good citizens. 

NEW UNIT DISTRICT 

A new Unit School Dist. No. 6, just formed 
at Broadlands, IIl., is composed of the Aller- 
ton high school, the Broadlands nonhigh ter- 
ritory, and the former Longview township 
high schools. In connection with the new dis- 
trict, a board of education has been elected, 
a book rental system introduced, the school 
curriculum revised, new teachers appointed, 
and all buildings repaired. Since these changes 
have been made Asst. Supt. Thomas E. 


Richardson reports a greatly increased high 
school enrollment. 


THE BLOOMINGTON 
PROGRAM 


The Bloomington, IIl., schools are carrying 
on an inclusive program of improvements, 
recommended in a report of the teachers’ sum- 
mer workshop and of the Educational Ad- 
visory Council. The objectives will be to assist 
the citizens to understand the needs of the 
public schools, and will incline them to pro- 
vide funds for needed additional services. An 
equally important objective will be to im- 
plement the findings of the summer workshop 
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will be paid $9,683 to $10,628; those with a 


which recommended a better program of 
pupil reporting, a system of evaluating the 
present instructional program, and an increase 
in teachers’ salaries. 

The actual program of work for the year 
is to include studies of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Educational Advisory Coun- 
cil, and of two survey reports presented by the 


University of Illinois and a private survey 
group. 
The teachers and supervisors have been 


requested to carry on their share of the pro- 
gram by (1) continual emphasis on funda- 
mental knowledge and skills and _ periodic 
testing to keep students up to standard 
achievements; (2) to stress good citizenship 
in practice; and (3) to work for worth-while 
activities begun and advanced in previous 
years. 

It is expected that the entire program will 
be evaluated toward the end of the year to 
determine achievements in each of the respec- 
tive areas of work. 


PRINCIPALS ATTEND 


During the school year 1953-54 the Augusta, 
Kans., board of education invited the prin- 
cipals of the several school buildings to attend 
its regular monthly meetings. The board mem- 
bers felt that the presence of the principals 
would afford a broader outlook on various 
aspects of school activities. 

The attendance of these professional people 
at meetings has proved especially helpful to 
the board. In addition, the meetings were 
helpful to the principals, giving them a better 
appreciation ef board problems, policies, and 
putting them in position to better interpret 
and carry them out. 

Attendance of these people has also proved 
helpful in a substantial way to the superin- 
tendent. It has helped him to build and in- 
terpret a sound philosophy of education and 
to determine and meet the needs of the com- 
munity in the light »f that philosophy. 

The experience has been a means of en- 
couragement to principals and superintendent 
alike, and has helped them to work closer to- 
gether in the solution of school problems and 
policies. 


REJECT SHORT VACATION 


By a majority of more than seven out of 
ten, Minnesota citizens and school patrons 
have rejected a suggestion that school vaca- 
tions be shortened so that children may get 
more time and attention from teachers. 

In a state-wide survey, conducted by a 
Minnesota poll, a cross-section sample of men 
and women aged 21 and older was asked to 
state whether they believed the three-month 
school vacations are too long, or are not too 
long. The replies indicated that 75 per cent 
of all believed vacations were not too long, 21 
per cent said they are too long, and one per 
cent gave qualified opinions, while three per 
cent made no statement. 

A few persons think vacations may be too 
long for older school children, but that younger 
pupils need the long vacations; some said in 
the country areas the vacation is not too long, 
but in the cities the children have too much 
time on their hands. 


PROVIDE SCHOOL FACILITIES 


The school board of Western Springs, IIl., 
has recently completed a very successful ex- 
perience with a citizens’ committee. The com- 
mittee worked with the board in setting up 
a program for needed school facilities and in 
seeking means of financing the program. The 
committee has recommended that the board 
retire its bonds in a five-year period in order 
to gain its bonding power more rapidly. 
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PROVI 


Throughout the Schieber plant 


GROUNDS 


production workers eat their 
lunches on standard Schieber 
folding tables and benches. 

In thousands of schools half a 
million robust children do the 
same each day. What more 
rugged test could you suggest? 
Yet Schieber engineering goes 
on and on seeking methods 
and materials for improving 
on the equipment and making 
it possible to build schools 


for less. 


let us supply complete information 






built-in 
advantages 
of SCHIEBER 
equipment 


Mark-proof, silent, oilless bearing 
casters. 
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Counterbalanced for easy operation. 
Optional permanent sanitary tops. 
Strong, all-steel, welded, fire-proof 
construction, 

Safety locking devices to prevent 
accidents. 

Forged steel, brackets and hinges. 
No castings. 

Tight fitting, bright stainless steel 
edges. 







1 
o 
3 
4 
Ss 
6 
7 
8 


Tables and benches may be used 
separately. No connecting bars or 
obstructions. . 


* Proof, not Promises! Schieber 


Schieber was the first to develop a practical lunchroom 
SALES COMPANY HW 


unit for multiple use of space. The equipment has stood the 7 ye 
i 


test of time. The first installation made 18 years ago is still 
IN-WALL ¢ PORTAFOLD ¢ MOBILFOLD 





in daily use. There has never been occasion to enforce the 
Schieber guarantee. 


DETROIT 39, MICH. 











LEACHERS’ SALARIES 
GREENWICH SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Greenwich, 
Conn., has approved a salary schedule foi 1955, 
which is the result of a study conducted by the 
school staff and the administration, with the 
assistance of the board and lay groups. 

The schedule divides teachers into five 
groups, with salaries based on the possession 
of degrees. All new teachers are required to 
hold degrees. Teachers holding a bachelor’s 
degree begin at $3,400 and go to $6,400 in the 
thirteenth step. Teachers with a master’s de- 
gree begin at $3,600 and go to $7,000 in the 
fourteenth step. Teachers with a master’s de- 
gree, plus one year, begin at $3,800 and go to 
$7,600 in the sixteenth step, and teachers 
having a doctor’s degree start at $4,000 and 
go to $8,200 in the seventeenth step. 





LONG BEACH SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


The Long Beach, Calif., board of educa- 
tion has adopted a revised schedule for 
1954-55. For teachers with a bachelor’s degree 
or less, depending on experience, new salaries 
of $3,876 to $5,766 will be paid; for teachers 
with one year above a bachelor’s degree, the 
salaries are $4,065 to $6,144; for teachers with 
one year above a master’s degree the salaries 
are $4,254 to $6,711; and for those with a 
Ph.D. or equivalent, $4,632 to $7,278. Senior 
high school principals with a master’s degree 


will be paid $9,683 to $10,628; those with a 
doctor’s degree, $10,250 to $11,762; junior high 
school principals, $7,278 to $9,924. 


NEW SALARIES 


%& The board of education of Atlanta, Ga., 
has adopted a new salary schedule, calling for 
a minimum salary of $2,520 and a maximum of 
$4,680 for teachers with a bachelor’s degree. 
Teachers holding a master’s degree will be 
paid a minimum salary of $2,820 and a maxi- 
mum of $5,280. 

% San Antonio, Tex. The board of education 
has adopted a salary schedule for teachers and 
administrators for the year 1954-55. The sal- 
aries of teachers were raised from $300 to $405, 
and those of administrators by the same per- 
centage. The minimum salary is $3000 and the 
maximum $5,200. 

¥% The school board of Peoria, Ill., has au- 
thorized deficit financing not to exceed $350,- 
000 for the 1954-55 educational fund to give 
all school employees salary increases. All 
certificated employees received an across-the- 
board increase of $500. Secretaries, clerks, cus- 
todians, maintenance workers received increases 
ranging from $150 to $525. 

¥% Meridan, Conn. The school board has in- 
creased its budget for salaries of the school 
staff. The new budget provides each teacher, 
principal, and supervisor with a $500 salary 
increase, and starts new teachers at $3,400. 
Teachers who have reached their maximums 
will be paid a $500 increase and additional 
increases during the next three years to raise 
the maximum pay to $6,000 for four years 
of college. 

% East Islip, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule for 1955, call- 
ing for a beginning salary of $3,400 for 





teachers holding a bachelor’s degree and in- 
creases up to $6,200 in a period of 16 years. 
For teachers holding a master’s degree the 
salaries are $3,600 to $6,400. For teachers with 
a graduate credit beyond a master’s degree 
the salaries are $3,800 to $6,600. 

% Mansfield, Mass. All members of the 
teaching staff have been given salary increases 
of $300 for the year 1955. In addition they 
will receive a $100 salary increment for the 
year if they have obtained college credits 

% South Portland, Me. The school board has 
raised the maximum salary for teachers by 
$100, effective next September. 

% The New Jersey Senate has approved a 
$500 increase in the annual minimum salary 
of teachers. Under the schedule, teachers will 
receive a starting salary of $3,000 per year. 


PTA MEETING 


At Mount Prospect, IIl., the board of educa- 
tion furnished the entire program for the 
October meeting of the local Parent-Teacher 
Association. Every member of the board par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion, with each mem- 
ber speaking on a certain phase of school 
business. 

To add emphasis to the topics a number of 
charts and graphs were shown. The charts in- 
dicated that the school enrollment had tripled 
in six years. Other charts showed that the 
tax evaluation had scarcely doubled in the 
same period. 

The discussions included tax rate increases, 
decreases in valuation per pupil, bonding 
power, crowded school conditions, new build- 
ing needs, and other topics. A question period 
was conducted at the close of the program. 

The meeting was commended by the parents 
as most informative and worth while. 
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ONE PIECE DESK TOP 

G-E TEXTOLITE DESK TOP 

ONE PIECE FORMED STEEL BOOK BOX 
OUTSIDE ROLL ON BOOK BOX EDGES 


CONVEX EMBOSSING ON BOOK BOX BOTTOM 
BOOK BOX AND CHAIR ADJUSTABLE FOR HEIGHT 


LONGITUDINAL FRAME ADJUSTMENT 
CRADLE-FORM SEAT 

90° SWIVEL SEAT 

AUTOMATIC SELF-LEVELING DEVICE 


HARDENED AND POLISHED RUBBER CUSHION GLIDES 


torium requirement. To make your budget 
do maximum duty write for the IRWIN 
catalog, NOW. 


“Ke. The definite superiority of the IRWIN 
UNI-DESK exemplifies the comprehensive 
= design and sound construction character- 
RWIN istic of the entire IRWIN line which in- 
cludes seating for every school and audi- 
ee 
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Wig LIBRARY FURNITURE 


NEW LIFE is a name, a symbol, a guide. New Life identifies the finest in library furniture, represents a departure from out- 
moded design, leads the library into its proper place at the forefront of our modern educational system. It provides for 


future requirements. se , EP ae CI 
i. 











FREELINE designates the most advanced design in library tables. Freeline Tables are completely apronless, include distinctive 
features which add to comfort and service life. 
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FREELINE 210 





LIFE-LIKE is a free New Life planning service. Given requirements and floor plan, we supply life-like photos of a scale model 
set-up of your library. 





NEW LIFE is your answer, whether you need a new charging desk, your index files expanded, a new reading room, or addi- 
tional shelving—or perhaps a complete new library... 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. + 1711 NORTH TENTH STREET - PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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iT MARIA 


Saves Time 





Prevents Waste 
s 


Cuts Clean 


Never Scrapes 








o 
Hence No Broken | 
Points | 
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Good Looking 


BREAK FOR TAXPAYERS 


(Continued from page 70) 


with disturbing regularity. Hence. we pay 
little attention to the reputations of city 
and school officials of the moment. Rather, 
by looking at the record over a span of 
many years, we try to learn and understand 
the character of the community at large. 
This is to a considerable extent revealed in 
past policy decisions and is not so difficult 
a task as it might appear. There are two 
broad avenues of inquiry; one is the record 
of debt, the other is the budget record. 

In connection with the debt record, we 
look beyond a “no default” certificate. We 
look at the maturity schedule of outstand- 
ing debt; it may indicate a desire to get rid 
of debt as quickly as possible; it may drag 


| out the payment of debt so as to make it 


politically painless. We examine the pur- 
poses of past bond issues. Recurrent re- 
funding of maturing bonds may indicate 
lack of disposition to face up to responsi- 
bilities or realities. The use of public credit 
for luxury services as distinct from vital 
public works may indicate an attitude of 
easy come, easy go. Recurrent use of capital 
funds for current purposes, ysually identi- 
fiable as deficit funding loans, welfare loans 
or working capital loans and the like, are 
an indication of some shortcomings in bud- 
geting. For these, and to understand the 
community at large, it is necessary to look 
beyond the school records alone and exam- 
ine also the accounts of the municipality 
and sometimes the county government as 
well. 

Turning to the budget record, the basic 
attribute of best municipal management is 
budgetary stability. Small deficits need not 
be a subject of criticism unless they are re- 
curring. Sizable current surpluses are nice 


| to have, but they do not necessarily indicate 


Long Lasting 


skillful management. 

There are other aspects of management 
which come in for attention. Principal of 
these is the matter of reporting, a matter 
about which I will have more to say next 


| month. I will discuss specific methods for 


Low Cost 


Makes your 
school budget go 
farther. 
Bostons are 
“Trouble Free’’ 
Pencil 
Sharpeners. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





Please send me your Free Service Manual 
on Pencil Sharpeners. 





Address 
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improving the financial condition, bettering 
credit standing, and reducing the cost of 
necessary borrowing. The availability of in- 
telligent accounting of the stewardship of 
the governing body influences credit stand- 
ing importantly. 

(To be concluded in February) 


¢————_—_——__ 


¥% St. Louis, Mo. The school board has been 

notified that civilians will be employed by 
the police department to guard school cross- 
ings. They will work three hours daily, five 
days a week, and will release regular 
policemen. 


% Indianapolis, Ind. All elementary schools 
begin operating on a shortened school day, 
beginning September, 1955. Pupils attending 
kindergarten through the sixth grades, enter 
classes at 8:45 a.m., and end classes at 
3:15 p.m. Twenty thousand pupils took part 
in a “pilot” study of the short day program, 
which was approved by the school board. 









A SMASH HIT! 
with students, 
teachers and 


administrators 


ARTISTA* 


WATER COLORS 





More brilliant! Non-toxic colors 
are clean, true, exceptionally 
brilliant. They pick up fast. Give 
better control. Spread smoothly 
without spotting. Dry to a beau- 
tiful mat finish. 


More economical! Unlike other 
water colors, these never crack, 
shrink or drop out of the pan. 
The paint actually goes further. 
Boxes of 4, 5, 7, 8 and 16 colors 
include permanently pointed 
camel hair brush with doubly 
useful plastic handle. 


GENIE* 
HANDIPAINT 


Versatile and eco- gem, 
nomical! This free- | 

flowing powder paint | 

now comes in the . 
most brilliant colors GENIE 
imaginable. It is used | hand ipaial 
for finger, brush and . j 
tool painting, and for E | 
screen printing and F=-- 2 
exploratory work. §- 
Comes in a conven- F""""" 
ient, waste-prevent- §.. ll 
ing canister in 4 oz. —— 
and 8 oz. sizes, in 6 
non-toxic, inexpensive colors. 


Send for School Catalog to Dept. AS 
BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Jan. 12-13. Tennessee School Boards 
Assn. Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 
Secretary: William B. Rich, 225 Memorial 
Building, Nashville 3, Tenn. Exhibits: Mr. 
Rich. 400. 

Jan. 17-18. Nebraska State School Boards 
Assn., Inc. Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 
Secretary: J. C. Porterfield, P. O. Box 1233, 
Omaha, Neb. Exhibits: Mr. Porterfield. 500. 

Jan 18-20. Manitoba, Canada, School 
Trustees Assn. Civic Auditorium, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Can. Secretary: Robert Love, 
Drawer F, Melita, Manitoba, Can. Exhibits: 
Mr. Love. 700. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1. Louisiana School Boards 
Assn. Francis Hotel, Monroe, La. Executive 
Secretary: Fred G. Thatcher, Box 8986 Univ. 
Station, Baton Rouge, La. No exhibits. 500. 

Feb. 1-3. Minnesota School Board Assn. 
Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Minn. Secretary: W. A. 
Wettergren, Box 367, St. Peter, Minn. Ex- 
hibits: Mr. Wettergren. 3000. 

Feb. 19-23. National Assn. of Secondary 
School Principals (NEA). Haddon Hall- 
Chalfonte, Atlantic City, N. J. Exhibits. 

Feb. 24-26. National School Boards Assn. 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary: 
Edward M. Tuttle, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill. No exhibits. 1500. 

American Assn. of School Administrators. 
Regionals: Feb. 26—Mar. 2. Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis Mo. Exhibits. 

Mar. 12-16. City Auditorium, Denver, Colo. 
Exhibits. 

Apr. 2-6. Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Exhibits. Executive Secretary: Dr. Worth 
McClure, 1201 — 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Exhibits: Dr. Richard E. Car- 
penter, Director of Business, 1201 — 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 20,008 total. 

Feb or Mar. (date undecided). Idaho School 
Trustees Assn. Boise Junior College, Boise, 
Idaho. Secretary: J. C. Eddy, 112 North 
Garden, Boise, Idaho. No exhibits. 175. 


DISMISSAL APPROVED 


The dismissal of Solomon Haas, a teacher in the 
Philadelphia public schools, dismissed by the board 
for alleged membership in the Communist party, has 
been affirmed by Dr. F. B. Haas. Pennsylvania State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The approval carries with it the confirmation of 
the dismissals of some 20 odd other teachers who, 
like Haas, refused to answer questions concerning 
their loyalty to Supt. Louis P. Hoyer of the Philadel- 
phia schools and to a Congressional Committee which 
held a hearing in the city. 

The charges against Haas were incompetency and 
persistent and willful violation of the school laws 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The Philadelphia board of education has for four 
years past investigated charges against a number of 
teachers who were alleged to be Communists and who 
refused to testify when questioned by Superintendent 
Hoyer. 


LIFTS LID ON SCHOOL LOANS 


The New York State Board of Equalization 
and Assessment has announced new equaliza- 
tion rates for 932 towns that will, in prac- 
tically all cases, result in an increase in the 
borrowing power available to the town gov- 
ernments. More than 2000 school districts in 
these towns will be similarly affected. 

Under the state constitution, towns can 
borrow up to 7 per cent of the full value of 
their taxable real property, with full value 
determined by applying the equalization rates 
to the value as assessed locally. 

In the cases where the borrowing is for 
school building purposes, the new rates make 
it easier, while not actually raising a debt 
limit. The new lower rates will permit school 
districts with pressing debt limits, to authorize 
new construction more easily. The new rates 
range from a high of 67 per cent to a low of 
5 per cent. In one town in Oswego County the 
rate dropped from 80 to 19 per cent. 
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ECONOMICAL e FIREPROOF ; FUNCTIONAL 
METALAB Leicbuia 


-— - , | Be Ltt SCHOOLS 


The design and planning of rooms 
and equipment for new school pro- 
jects is an important responsibility to 
school administrators and architects. 
It is also a challenge to get the most 
and the best for the funds expended. 
Let METALAB be your equipment 
specialist. 












THE Mfpdite TREND 


Your METALAB laboratories will be 
as outstanding a part of your pro- 
ject as the building structure itself. 
This fireproof, corrosion-resistant, 
economical equipment is highly func- 
tional and completely safe — a per- 
manent investment which enhances 
your entire institution. 











Write for your FREE illustrated METALAB Catalog covering specifications and 
information of our laboratory equipment and furniture. METALAB Sales En- 
gineering Service is available without obligation. 


METALAB Cpugment Coys 


236 DUFFY AVE., HICKSVILLE, L. I., N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
(0 Please send a copy of your new 180-page Catalog 4B. 


(I Please send condensed Educational Catalog EC-2. 


Name Title 





Institution 








Address 





City Zone State 
MT cee RPE << AE RN RN NE AE CATTANEO 










CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of November, 1954, Dodge 
reported contracts let, in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, for 439 school buildings, at 
a total cost of $139,539,000. 

During the same month contracts were let 
in 11 western states, for 110 school buildings, 
at a cost of $48,536,671. Additional buildings, 
in the number of 137, were reported in pre- 
liminary stages, to cost $95,032,101. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of November, school 
bonds amounting to $145,021,180 were sold. 


California $12,997,000 New Jersey $19,877,000 
Florida 17,523,000 New York 12,194,000 
Illinois 10,879,000 Ohio 6,008 ,000 
Indiana 2,831,000 Pennsylvania 3,653,000 
lowa 15,090,000 Wisconsin 8,135,000 
Michigan 3,856,000 


The net interest cost of 20 bonds, as of the 
end of November, was 2.31 per cent. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


% The board of education of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has issued its annual financial report 
for 1953-54, showing total general fund 
receipts of $3,961,748.63, and total general 
fund disbursements of $3,984,527.79. The total 
building and site fund which amounted to 
$904,530.28 includes current and delinquent 
taxes, tax anticipation notes, and tax sales, 
The building disbursements amounted to 
$872,207.20. 


% Elyria, Ohio. The voters have approved 
the renewal of a 5-mill operating levy and an 
additional 2'4-mill operating levy. The addi- 





NATIONAL STATISTICS OF 


Item 


School Building Construction? 
School Building Construction? 
Total School Bond Sales® 
Latest Price, Twenty Bonds® 
Construction Cost Index+ 
U. S. Consumers’ Prices 
Wholesale Price Index5 





*Compiled Dec. 7, 1954. 

1Dodge figures for 37 states east of Rocky Mts. 
211 states west of Rocky Mts. 

*Bond Buyer. 


IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 


ee eee ee ee 
eee errr reese ereesseees 
Tere eee eee ee ee 


Latest Previous 
Date Figure Month 
Nov., 1954 $139,539,000 $154,462,000 
Nov., 1954 48,536,671 16,454,917 
Oct., 1954 145,021,180 160,623,000 
Nov. 24 2.31% 2.33% 
Nov., 1954 598 597 
Sept., 1954 114.7 115.0 
Nov. 23 109.5 109.6 


4American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee. 
5U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
*Correction of last month’s erroneous figure. 





tional levy has made it possible for the schools 
to continue the present salary schedule. 

% Supt. Hobart Corning, of Washington, 
D. C., has petitioned the school board for 
smaller class sizes in the district grade schools. 
He has suggested a change in the board rules 
to set up a new 30-1 pupil-teacher ratio to 
replace the outmoded 36-1 standard. A study 
made by Supt. Corning, based on early fall 
enrollments, showed that between 300 and 
350 teachers are needed in grade schools 
alone. This expansion would cost $1,518,000. 


CREDIT EXCELLENT 


The school system of Rock Island, IIl., is 
in good financial situation and its credit is 
excellent. Supt. Earl H. Hanson, in his annual 
report for 1953-54, calls attention to the fact 
that when the building bonds were sold the 
average interest rate over the nation was 2%4 
per cent. The bidding for the Rock Island 
bonds was keen because of the credit of 
the district, and the bonds were sold at 
1,905 per cent. 


Also, it is noted that the building and 
education funds are in good condition. In 
1954-55 it is planned to increase the school 
tax rate in order to meet the demands of 
increased enrollment and the employment of 
new teachers. 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


The school board of Dallas, Tex., has de- 
cided to rebuild the present school administra- 
tion building. The oldest portion of the build- 
ing will be razed. An addition costing $384,225 
has been completed in place of an old section 
which was eliminated some time ago. 


ADOPT HUGE BUDGET 


The Chicago board of education has adopted its 
1955 budget calling for 166 million dollars, or an 
increase of 10 million dollars over 1954. It is 
expected that the over-all tax rate for scheol purposes 
will be reduced to $1.39 per $100 assessed valuation, 
a one cent decrease from 1954. The board has filed 
a claim for 20.2 million dollars in state aid to 
education for 1955. 











LITE-LOCK SZadco! 


Gain full daylight control and protection! Draper 
Lite-Lock Shades ore new and different . . 









Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 


UNEQUALED 


APPEARANCE 
DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 


efficiently darkening plastic dome and glass 
block skylights. The shades are pulley-controlled 
+ + « manually, or with the use of a window 
pole to engage the cord ring. The light-tight 
hinged cover roller box is designed for easy 





Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 


QUICKLY FOLD or UNFOLD 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 





































installation and Steel side channels sup ’ for Changing Room Uses nips Litgeio 
installation and access. Steel side channels sup- 7 
port and enclose shade to stop light leakage. "4 ging TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 
LITE-LOCK Skylight Shades are stiffened by F EASY TO 
steel stays. They are available in black or tan Z\ MAXIMUM SET UP MES 
and black duplex materials for best darkening. SEATING a 
\ 
@ Flexible, easy operation FZ 
@ Complete or partial darkening MINIMUM \ A 
@ Rolls clear of window area P STORAGE 
@ Self-contained as complete unit 4) 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2738 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


Write today for information! P. O. Box 466 7, 
To get Draper Quality — Specify DRAPER 


L. O. DRAPER Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 














THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING 





TABLE MACE! 
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AO decibel 


sound reduction now standard 
in R-W Folding Partitions! 





Once again Richards-Wilcox sets a new high 
standard of quality —a sound-retarding value of 40 dec- 
ibels in R-W Folding Partitions! Now each partition 
door is literally a folding wall! 

No more noise, no more distracting voices when a 
large area is temporarily partitioned off into separate 
rooms. R-W 40-Decibel construction absorbs sounds 
before they can pass through...each R-W Folding 
Partition Door has a built-in sound-retarding efficiency 
approximately equal to a 4-inch clay tile plastered wall! 






maaan 
Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 
SLIDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK e FIRE 
DOORS & FIXTURES e GARAGE DOORS & EQUIP- 
MENT @ INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & CRANES 
e SCHOOL WARDROBES & PARTITIONS e 





@ An R-W 40-Decibel 
Folding Partition instal- 
lation in partially 
closed position. Note 3- 
inch thickness and ab- 
sence of floor track, or 
guides. Partitions avail- 
able with cork tack 
boards, chalk boards 
and chalk troughs. 


Even loud talking is effectively muffled by the acous- 
tically insulated construction of R-W 40-Decibel Par- 
tition doors. 

With the growing need for every possible square foot 
of classroom space, ordinary movable partitions are 
not enough. Pupils and teachers require quiet as well 
as privacy. R-W 40-Decibel Folding Partitions, ‘‘the 
folding wall,’’ provide both features at no increased cost! 

Write today for full details about R-W 40-Decibel 
Folding Partitions for your school. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDE S$” 


Branches in Principal Cities 


510 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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SPECIAL 


STUDIES-NEWS 





% San Angelo, Tex. The school board has 
set aside one meeting each month to study 
and evaluate the curriculum program. The 
new plan seeks to better acquaint the board 
with the operation of the curriculum, to inter- 
view teachers, and to study reports. 

% Artesia, N. Mex. The school board has 
considered plans for a proposed revision of 
the junior high school curriculum, to give 
students more opportunity to explore various 
subjects as a means of selecting the future 
high school courses. 

% Covington, Ky. A new course in personal 
economics has been introduced in the Holmes 
High School to acquaint students with the 
principles of handling money. The course is 
elective and is pointed at down-to-earth prob- 
lems of individuals. 

% New York, N. Y. School messages from 
the superintendent’s office make quick con- 
tact with the sprawling city school system. A 
report made by a civil defense administrator 
showed that a test telephone message was re- 
ceived in 98 per cent of the city’s 768 schools 
in an hour and a half, and that 80 per cent 
got the message in less than an hour. 

% Keithsburg, Ill. A course in French has 
been introduced in the high school with em- 
phasis on conversation. 

% Peoria, Ill. The administrative department 
has set up broadened programs in music, art, 
speech, counseling, libraries, and minor sports 
and employed new staff members to supervise 
the subjects. New supervisory positions set up 
for the year are a director of curriculum, a 
director of pupil services, a supervisor of ele- 


mentary education, and two co-ordinators for 
home living and vocational and industrial 
education. Additional teachers have been em- 
ployed to reduce class loads and to provide in- 
structors where the enrollment has increased. 

%* Downers Grove, Ill. Members of the Future 
Teachers Club, under a new plan, are em- 
ployed to work as cadet teacher-clerks in the 
elementary schools. These future teachers are 
released from high school classes and serve 
during their free time in schools where they 
are needed. The plan has a twofold purpose: 
(1) to give the regular teacher with large 
classes a little assistance; and (2) to give the 
future teacher practical classroom experience. 
% North Brook, Ill. As a part of the in- 
service program for teachers in Elementary 
School Dist. 28, the school staff has organized 
on an interbuilding grade level basis. Primary 
grade teachers, under the plan, meet twice 
monthly under the direction of Mrs. Ivy Mae 
King; the intermediate teachers meet under 
Miss Janet Harvey, and the upper grade 
teachers under the direction of Robert Gentry. 
At the September and October meetings, the 
teachers’ handbook was studied and discussed, 
as well as many items relative to the admin- 
istration of a class. Between Christmas and 
the spring recess, the grade level groups will 
meet to discuss pupil evaluation, including a 
revision of the testing program, mental apti- 
tude testing, and report card evaluation. 

% Ottumwa, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted a program, under which high school 
extracurricular activities will be operated dur- 
ing the school year 1954-55. A fund of $2,000 
is appropriated and added to the funds for 
dramatics, speech, vocal and instrumental 
music. The amount each is to receive is to be 
determined by the principal. No activity money 
may be used for repair, upkeep, or alteration 
of any part of the school plant. 

% A scholarship plan for deserving North 
Dakota students has been adopted by the 








State Board of Higher Education. The plan 
makes attendance at state colleges possible for 
students who otherwise might be denied higher 
education opportunities. Each of the state’s 
nine higher institutions will participate in the 
plan, beginning with the fall term of 1955. 

% The Kearney, Neb., school board has pur- 
chased a tachistoscope, at a cost of $465, for 
testing pupils’ reading ability. The device will 
be used in the junior high school. 


ADMINISTRATORS 


The University of Denver was host, Decem- 
ber 12 to 15, to the fourth annual South- 
western Conference on Improving Preparation 
Programs for School Administrators. 

The conference, which was under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Harold E. Moore, was a rotating 
program enabling all participants to consider 
each section of the report and to play a part 
in the formulation of the final report. The 
conference was divided into ten groups. 

The program included a number of impor- 
tant topics. Among these were “The Place of 
Objectives in Program Planning”; “The Local 
School Administrator Looks at Preparation 
Program”; “Planning for CPEA in Years to 
Come”; and “Evaluation of Findings.” 


MR. SPRATT HONORED 


Elliott C. (Jack) Spratt, secretary of the 
Hillyard Chemical Company of St. Joseph, 
Mo., was made a lifetime member of the Ohio 
Association of Public School Employees, in 
Toledo, November 26, at the fifteenth annual 
convention of the Association. 

Mr. Spratt’s devoted interest and his efficient 
efforts in behalf of the Ohio schools was stated 
as the reason for the honor. In accepting, Mr. 
Spratt pledged his continuing interest and co- 
operation with the Association and its work. 





Snat Aglhee Y mis 


faster, easier, perception 


of the writing task 

















WISEST CHOICE IN CHALKBOARDS 


Only Natural Slate gives you all 


these advantages: 




















CLASSROOM SIGNALS 


PROGRAM TIMERS 


@ Stop button pushing! 
@ Assure punctuality! 
@ Cost little! 










Automatic 


at LOW COST 








EASY TO INSTALL — EASY TO OPERATE 


Montgomery Program Timers cost as little as $86.25 
and may be installed by your school electrician. Easily 
set to any schedule, fully automatic, but permit manual 
operation for special signals. 


MONTGOMERY MFG. CO., OWENSVILLE, IND. 








MONTGOMERY MFG. CO. 


Owensville 3, Ind. # 


Please send data on Montgomery Program Clocks. 











State 








e Faster, easier visual perception | 
e Adaptable to any color scheme 
¢ Unsurpassed writing qualities 
e Easy to clean... low maintenance cost 
¢ Time-proven long life 
e Lowest cost per year of service r 
Write for informative Literature — ; 
our 4 
N 
PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD INC. ee. Ree 
05 Realty B ; ; ! 
y Building Pen Argyl, Penna Mail Bde 
ao , ’ 1 Coupon ! i 
500 Million Years in the Making . . . Natural Slate Today! 
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Now Is The Time To Plan Gymnasium Seating 





with Universal Roll-A-Way Stands 


Perhaps you are planning a new school 
or already have it under constryction. 
But what’s been done about gymnasium 
seating? Right now is the time to deter- 
mine what stands will best meet your 
requirements... and place the order. 
Otherwise, delivery and installation may 
be delayed beyond the date desired. 

Carefully engineered and custom-built 
to meet your specifications, Universal 
Roll-A-Way-Stands are ideal for large 
capacity or small. They are compact, 
yet roomy and comfortable... neat and 
attractive...exceptionally strong and 
safe. When not in use, they may be 
folded back to the walls, providing 
approximately 70% more floor space for 
regular gymnasium activities. Write for 
free catalog and list of Universal in- 
stallations. 
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The standard style Universal Roll-A-Way provides a continuous, all-purpose seat at front when 
stands are closed, as shown above. This row is locked firmly in place and occupies only a small 
amount of extra depth. A convenient seat for the basketball squad during chalk talks, for 
physical education classes, etc.; particularly useful for school parties and dances in the gym. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET ¢ CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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WITH PRANG TEMPERA COLORS 















When you dip your brush into Prang you're 
sure to come up with something refreshingly 
original and attractive. 


Prang Tempera Colors are brilliant, smooth 
and perfectly opaque. Ideal for pictorial and 
poster art. Works easily, dries quickly, will 
not chip or crack! 


32 velvety hues to choose from including five 
glowing Day-Glo Prang Fluorescent Colors. 


WITH PRANG POWDER TEMPERA 


Here is the answer for inexpensive quantity- 
use colors! Prang Powder Tempera works 
like magic for free expression, finger painting, 
stage crafts, murals and all Harlequin Arts. 


EASY TO STORE AND USE! 


Write for colorful circular on these popu- 
lar Prang Products, It’s Free! 


Dept. AJ-61 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 





DISTRICT BORROWING 


(Concluded from page 5) 


excess of that permitted by the State Con- 
stitution, the court held the proposed agree- 
ments to be invalid. Accordingly, it reversed 
the trial court judgment. 


Significance of the Case 


The opinion here was clear that the court 
did not believe the school district had the 
authority to enter into a lease and re-lease 
agreement, even for the purpose of construct- 
ing a needed school, where the net result 
would be the incurring, on the part of the 
district, of an indebtedness in excess of that 
imposed by existing law—in this case, by 
the State Constitution. This principle would 
be undoubtedly valid in any jurisdiction. 

As it related to the operations of Wisconsin 
school boards specifically, the opinion also 
suggests the following principles as _ being 
pertinent: 

1. Procedures whereby corporations are ob- 
ligated to construct new school buildings on 
land leased from school districts, where the 
costs of construction are to be financed by the 
mortgaging of the corporation’s leasehold in- 
terest, and where the land and buildings are 
then re-leased back to the district, must be 
viewed as one transaction, not as isolated 
separate occurrences. 

2. Where a school district requires the use 
of certain of its land for school purposes, but 
leases such land to a corporation formed for 
the purpose of erecting a school building 
thereon, the mortgaging of the corporation’s 
leasehold interest in such land creates both a 
lien on the district property and a formal 
indebtedness on the part of the district. 

While the opinion in this case made no 
specific, positive contribution to the particular 
problem facing the joint school district board 
here concerned, it nevertheless did make a 
significant contribution to the state-wide prob- 
lem as a whole. This it did by pointing out 
that while the relief sought was not to come 
through the statutory device here employed, 
the needed relief would surely come, if the 
people so desired, “through the deliberate 
and thoughtful processes of constitutional 
amendment.” 


PERSONAL NEWS 
OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


% MattHew R. SUTHERLAND has been elected a 
member of the Orleans parish school board at New 
Orleans, La. 

% Joun H. Swenson, executive director of the 
Colorado Association of School Boards, has been ap- 
pointed field representative for the White House 
Conference, to be held in November, 1955. 

% M. W. GLosseRMAN, president of the Lockhart, 
Tex., school board, has been elected president of the 
Texas School Boards Association. 

% Rotanp B. Hewrrt is the new president of the 
board at Kansas City, Mo. Harry C. Ciark was 
re-elected vice-president. 

% Tep L. CrostHwarte, formerly director of pur- 
chases and stores for the board of education of 
Louisville, Ky., has been appointed Director of In- 
structional Services. 

% Presiwent Juntus P. Catrirr, of the school 
board of Rock Island, IIll., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

% Wittram T. Losiaw is the new superintendent of 
schools of the Warren township high school, Gurnee, 
Ill. He succeeds D. W. Thompson. 

% Leon O. Smitu, of Omaha, Neb., has been elected 
county superintendent of schools for Douglas County, 
Neb. 

*% R. F. Fatr is the new county superintendent of 
Kankakee County, Ill. Mtrprep M. Menarp i 
assistant county superintendent. 











DRY AND “IN PRESS” 


Valet Wall Racks hold students wraps 
in a sanitary, orderly and efficient 
manner—open to light and air, drying 
on hangers. How different in wet 
weather; no wraps crumpled into dark 
lockers or lunches soggy from wet hats 
and mittens. With Valet Racks each 
student has his ventilated shelf space, 
each garment is held apart from all 
others on a spaced hanger. 

Coming in any length, by the foot, 
Valet Racks fit in anywhere, mount on 
any available wall space and accommo- 
date 3 pupils per running foot. Sturdily 
built of welded, heavy gauge furniture 
steel, they are strong beyond need and 
are attractively finished in baked 
enamel. 


Piel 


Write for Bulletin OV-206 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Coat Rack People’’ 
1121 WEST 37TH STREET, CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 


aia 


Mounted directly on walls, 
they can be placed at proper 
heights for each age group. 




















Z & H BICYCLE RACK 


FINEST IMPROVEMENT IN 
BICYCLE RACKS IN 
50 YEARS 


Permanent Are Welded 
All Steel Construction 


@ The Z & H Rack is practically inde- 
structible. Made from tubular steel, 
each five foot rack holds SIX bikes. 
Sections may be fastened to ground or 
concrete. New sections may be added! 
Holds bikes rigid. Will not scratch or 
mar. Painted safety red. Use this bet- 
ter rack and save. Write for details. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ON DIRECT ORDERS 


Z&H PRODUCTS 


Bellevue Nebraska 
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| There are good reasons to buy the... 


One-l2 Deak. 


Woods Used — Maple or Birch Ve- 
neers, beautifully grained, on 5-ply. 
These tops are highly finished and 
available self-banded or not. (Famous 
k Fiberesin plastic tops available also) 









Privacy — The design of 
the unit provides maxi- 
mum privacy. 





Steel Used — 
Strong die-form- 
ed legs, 12 
gauge drawn to 
1” angles. 22 
gauge steel 
panels. 





Match One-12’s 
with American 
Desk’s #22 
die-formed steel 
straight chairs. 


Book Shelves — On either side. 
Put these desks two to a row — 
save an aisle. Stagger your class- 


| room seating—a multitude of Maple or birch 


arrangements. . 
| 8 —sizes to match. 





e believe that there is no other desk on the 
American market which offers your intermediate- 
gtade students more privacy or comfort — plus such 
large working areas, wide classroom utility and fine 
workmanship. Inspect it personally — write or wire your 
American Desk dealer for a demonstration before 
you specify classroom furniture. 








Amevican Desk 


| ce MANUFACTURING COMPANY *¢ TEMPLE, TEXAS 
* 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


Planning Tomorrow’s Secondary 
Schools 


Compiled by James D. MacConnell and Jon S. 
Peters. Paper, 63 pp. Published by the School 
Planning Laboratory, School of Education, Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif. 

A report of a conference on school planning, held 
in the summer of 1954, at Stanford, and devoted to 
the problems of secondary education, including in- 
flated building costs and the difficulty of obtaining 
financial support. Emphasis is placed on the rela- 
tionship between the educational program and the 
physical plant, on evaluation, on specifications, on 
planning special areas, and on school construction 
economies. 

The report restates in modern terms many of the 
accepted principles of school site selection, pre- 
liminary educational planning, adaptation of plan to 
curriculum, the use of new ideas in lighting and 
ventilation, and acoustics. The really new materials 
are plans and descriptions of new construction meth- 
ods, homemaking and science laboratories, business 
education room, and academic rooms—dall in Cali- 
fornia. 





Planning and Designing the Multipur- 
pose Room in Elementary Schools 


Prepared by James L. Taylor. Paper, 48 pp. U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

A report of a study of multipurpose rooms, their 
meaning, characteristics, and uses as indicated in 
survey reports from all states and territories. The 
booklet points out that the multipurpose room is a 
new and popular means for meeting the new de- 
mands for functional and economical planning in 
elementary schools faced with increasing enrollments 
and a crowded school program. Well illustrated with 
plans and photographs. 


Prefabricated Schools 


School Plant Studies. By Alonzo J. Harriman, AIA. 
Paper, 4 pp. American Institute of Architects, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

This pamphlet illustrates and describes various types 
of prefabricated schools in a wide range of sizes 
of units, and using light-steel sections, precision con- 
crete, wood, and plywood. The systems described are 
based on usual architectural services for design of 
buildings, to suit site, program, and design. 


Architectural Woodwork 


A series of technical pamphlets. Published by 
Architectural Woodwork Institute, 332 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

The pamphlets thus far published include technical 
construction details of windows, classroom storage 
cabinets, home-economics built-in cabinets, classroom 
windows in wood, and flush paneling for school 
buildings. 


The Portable Standard Classroom 


Paper, 6 pp. Prepared and issued by the public 
schools of San Diego, Calif. 

This booklet points to the one completely success- 
ful answer to the problem of housing runaway school 
enrollments. Photographs and floor plans are used to 
indicate how it is possible to place classrooms in areas 
where they are most needed, to reduce the number 
of classes on double session, and to stretch the build- 
ing funds to provide more classrooms. 


School Building Unit Costs and Con- 
sumption of Critical Materials 


Compiled by N. E. Viles and Ray L. Hamon. 
Published by the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

This useful report on school building unit costs is 
limited to new school buildings erected in 1951-52. 
It includes public elementary and secondary schools, 
and covers types of construction, square foot areas, 
classrooms and special classrooms, time of construc- 
tion, and costs of projects. The cost data includes 
costs of single and multi-story school buildings, costs 
of urban and nonurban buildings, costs of buildings 
according to size, and general contract award costs. 


A Valley and a Decision: 
Greater Corning Area 


By Cyril G. Sargent, Director of Center for Field 
Studies. Paper, 78 pp. Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

This study of school facilities embraces 62 small 
school districts in a great valley in northern New 
York State, of which the city of Corning is the 
center. The valley divides itself naturally into seven 
areas and these provide for the education of 9200 
children in 49 elementary and three high schools. 
This very thorough study included an analysis of 
such important related factors as population, future 
school enrollments, educational programs and services, 
legal aspects of the problem, and above all, costs. 
Four possible redistricting problems which would make 
possible the abandonment of most of the one-room 
schools and the construction of large central grade 
and high schools, were proposed for educational 
advantages and cost comparison. The establishment of 
a single “city school district” for the entire area 
was accepted in the summer of 1954 and has been 
under way since September. 

The recommended program for new construction 
envisions the completion of the total building program 
of $12,470,000 by 1960. A 30-year bonding schedule 
is suggested, at an interest rate of 3 per cent. The 
cost of this schedule for both principal and interest 
is estimated at $1,497,295. Equal opportunities in 
equally acceptable school plants, at a low tax rate, 
will be the outcome of the reorganization. 





Room That Helps Good Teaching 

By Robert Gilchrist and Dorothy M. Swatszel. 4 pp. 
The Educational Trend, New London, Conn. 

The characteristics of good physical environment, 
how it can be developed, and criteria for evaluating 
a good classroom. 


What is Good School Architecture? 


School Plant Studies. Paper, 6 pp. By Eric Pawley, 
AIA. American Institute of Architects, Washington 6, 
m Cc. 


One of a series of papers prepared by the AIA 
(Concluded on page 113) 





4 Am ERICAN 


100% Band Tested” ~~ “ 


a 
iD 2 
Just what school bandmasters and orchestra directors have ; 
been asking for... just what budget-minded schools and 
school musicians want and need—100% “Band Tested” 
clarinets, designed for —_— ee 


Now, as always, you can recommen 


these clarinets are available for imme- 

diate delivery! PAN-AMERICAN 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, Divi- 

sion of C.C. Conn Ltd., Dept. 

166, Elkhart, Indiana. 
P-A 58N 

Boehm System 

17 key, 6 ring 


Bp Clarinet 
Made in U.S.A. 


: 
WF s1i995 


Ss Complete in case 


erformance. 
Pan-American 
clarinets with assurance of fine tone quality plus 
student satisfaction. Pan-American clarinets are 
low priced, yet offer extra value in every de- 
tail. See your P/A dealer right away... 
































<j FEATURES 


Stroboconn-tested 


* Hard, Rigid Keys for * Conventional, Protective 


Lasting Adjustment Metal Bell Ring 


Pivet Screws for De- XK Professional Bore (held 
to exact dimensions impos- 
sible in hand-made instru- 


pendable Key Action 
* Foolproof Mechanism & ments) 


AN- 


YOU'D EXPECT ONLY 
ON COSTLY INSTRUMENTS 


* No Cracking or Splitting Protector Prevents Breaking 
or Bending of Bridge Key 
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ge CAVALIER 


GRENADILLA WOOD 
CLARINET MODEL 106N 





Here’s a real bargain in a 
genuine grenadilla wood clari- 
net, from barrel joint to bell, 
made to Pan-American specifi- 
cations in West Germany, and 
fully adjusted in the United 
States. Really good quality. 
Boehm system, 17 keys, 6 rings. 
Furnished complete in attractive 
case, with accessories ... and 
immediately available! Ask your 
school musicians to see their 
P/A dealer and try this instru- 
ment soon. You can recommend 
it with full assurance of satis- 
faction. Only..... se eee$119.95 
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TERRAZIO 


EMEny FlLoog 


Your survey comes bound in this 
Modern Floor Treatment Manual 
with product sheets and specifi- 
cations to fit individual needs. 


** compiled especially for You... 





410 TREAT AND MAINTAIN 


WOOD FLOORS 


to answer your questions 
on particular floor treatments 


From Survey le Sewice... 


A Hillyard floor treatment 


plan can mean real savings to 





you. 


After a complete survey of your floors a rec- 


ommendation will be presented to you. 


You'll find a Hillyard survey can bring benefits 


of labor and materials savings. 


There’s no cost—No obligation. 


Proprietary Chemists 
Since 1907 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Branches and Warehouse 
Stocks in Principal Cities 
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“On Your Staff... Not Your Payroll” 


A qualified trained floor “Maintaineer” 
will make your survey. Half a century of 
experience aud leadership stands back of 


his recommendations. 


SEND THIS COUPON’FOR A FREE 


SURVEY—-NO OBLIGATION 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


Please have your Maintaineer ® call and make a survey 


of my floors. 


PN as Oe ee a... WI eo pace 
ONION oss. Sitcciaretiescaaceetnenecesecihacasonseledalinacssaien = 
ig NL mes SE Bree RN ee Ween Ne - 
City SE Re tt Ain ciet, EE ee State 
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School Crecutines Grado, 
NEWCOMB 


MODEL R-16 
3-SPEED 
TRANSCRIPTION 


PLAYER pe 


Only Newcomb gives you 
“FLOATING SOUND!” 










































QUESTION 


Portable? 











Rugged? 


Versatile? 


At 


and P.A. System. Powerful 5 
straight A.C. amplifier, efficient 10’ Alni 
dynamic loudspeaker. Plays all rec 
up to 1714". Doubles as P. A. syste 
NEWCOMB ANSWER GRADE 
COMPLETELY! Easily carried by your tiniest 
instructor. Model R-16 weighs only At 
22 pounds. 
Yes! Built to withstand rough school use. 
The big Newcomb speakers are protected At 
by metal grille, the corners of the sturdy 
carrying case are guarded by metal. 
Yes! Model R-16 plays all records—33', 
45 and 78 RPM—up to 1744”. Use it, too, 
as public address system by attaching 
Newcomb-Shure Model CR-11 micro- 
phone. 
ENTIRELY! Users cannot be injured through 
electric shock. All Newcomb school 
equipment gives you the safety of 100% 
transformer powered A.C. construction. 
Completely U/L-approved. 
Fine Yes! Beautiful console-like, full-range tone 
Tone? and distortion-free volume from large 4 
10” speaker assure superb reproduction. A 
Feather-weight crystal pickup prolongs 
record life. 
Needle No! Shockproof, exclustve “Floating + 
Skips? Sound” construction prevents needle- A 
skipping. 
COMMENTS pam pmecen Ole. At 
throughout the Nation! 
Mail coupon below today for complete 
information on entire line of Newcomb 
school equipment, including the exclusive 
variable-speé@d TR SERIES. 





Listen... ond you'll hear something wonderful. . . 


NEWCOMSB 


SOUND LEADERSHIP SINCE 1937 


SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS * HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIERS 
& TUNERS ®*COMMERCIAL SOUND SYSTEMS ® MOBILE & 
PORTABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
NEWCOMB sept. HA-1 

6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Please send me: 


(J Illustrated free catalog, giving full details on 
Newcomb school phonographs and transcription players. 


(CJ Name of my nearest Newcomb distributor. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY ZONE___STATE 
qcentenematcreimeneanasepeunen amas 








MAYLINE 








Consistent 
In QUALITY 
Moderate 
In PRICE 





C 7702 ART TABLE 











Mayline Classroom Furniture 
is noted for its consistent 
quality and moderate price. 
Products shown described in 
Catalog S-1. Write today! 


> . 
\ ‘N C 7703B DRAFTING TABLE 
Ls 


MAYLINE 
JANITAVAW 











MAYLINE COMPANY 


formerly 
ENGINEERING MFG. CO. 


\ 527 No. Commerce St. 
STANDARD DRAFTING TABLE Sheboygan, Wis. 




















Mow SERIES 70 cuannen steet cHair 


Check and compare all these 
exclusive engineered features 



























Larger seat 


LUXURY 


FRAME — Non-tipping Y-type 16-gauge 
double-beaded channel steel, electricah 
ly welded and riveted. 


SEAT — Extra large, 14/2” x 15”, 17” 
from floor. Steel or wood, contour shaped 
for full seating comfort. 

BACK REST— Correctly postured, curved 
steel with fully rolled edge. 


Non-tipping 


SAFETY 


Longer durable 


CHAIR LIFE 


FEET — Swaged-on steel glides covered 
with white mar-proof rubber. 


LEG BRACES — 3 leg frame stretchers 
prevent spreading or racking. 


HINGES — Fully covered safety type 
prevent accidental pinching. 


SEAT LOCKS—Free operating, positive 
holding — prevent chair 
collapsing. 








IN ADDITION TO THE NEW 
SERIES 70, Krueger offers a ; 
wide range of quality steel 

folding chair styles in a 
complete price range to 
meet every budget re- 
quirement. 





zz 


: 
Write for new catalog i 
showing complete line. 


KRUEGER 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


(Concluded from page 110) 


Committee on School Buildings. It discusses building 
life expectancy, building dollar, true values, human 
values, stock plans, prefabrication, and solutions. The 
goal is good and economical architecture, good space 
for teaching and learning. 


Heating our Schools 


By the Editor of Coal-Heat. Paper, 8 pp. Coal- 
Heat Magazine, Chicago, III. 
A factual discussion of the relative cost and effi- 


ciency of coal versus other fuels in the heating of 
schools. 


Effective High School Buildings 


Compiled by Pearl A. Wanamaker. Paper, 32 pp. 
State Department of Education, Olympia, Wash. 

A report containing the proceedings of the Wash- 
ington State School Building Conference and the 
addresses delivered at the conference. 


How Can We Help Our School Boards? 


Paper, 60 pp. Working Guide No. 7. National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 2 West 
45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

One of a series of guidebooks intended to help 
local groups in working out school problems. Part I 
is devoted to the school board, how a school board 
works, and methods of selection of boards; Part II 
takes up the school board in perspective, powers and 
duties, relationship to other governmental units, how 
the board works, and getting the best school boards. 


Fire Safe School Buildings 


Paper, 21 pp. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
New York 38, N. Y. 

This pamphlet recommends specific types of con- 
struction for making new and old school buildings fire 
safe, and includes suggestions for better housekeeping, 
fire drills, and inspections. 


Sampling of Schoolhouse Construction 


Prepared by Office of County Superintendent of 
Schools, San Diego, Calif. 

This collection of photographs, plans, and _ tech- 
nical details of construction embraces 26 school 
buildings the pick of the best schools in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The solutions of the special problems of orien- 
tation, lighting, and especially flexibility for a broad- 
ening instructional program, are worthy of wide 
study. 


School Building in Scotland 


I. Primary Schools. Paper, 40 pp. Price, 1s., 6d. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

This official document sets up standards for school 
building construction under conditions which require 
the greatest possible economy. The recommendations 
include all-purpose rooms, the equivalent of Amercan 
cafeterias and kitchens, excellent administrative offices, 
etc. 


A Study of Public School Facilities 


Conducted by a committee of educators and indgs- 
trialists. Published by the National Association “of 
Manufacturers, 2 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

This capsule report points out that educational fa- 
cilities are not keeping pace with the growth in popu- 
lation or with the rise in national income. Serious 
shortages of teachers and classrooms exist and the 
situation is getting worse. 

The committee in charge of the study estimates 
that 85,000 new teachers are needed this year, and 
that only 35,000 teachers were graduated in June. 
At least 50,000 teachers are needed to take care of 
increased enrollments. Again, teachers’ salaries must 
be raised to encourage more young people to enter 
the teaching profession and remain in it. The average 
salary of teachers in the past year was only $3,605. 

The committee points out that much can be done 
to strengthen the school tax laws at the state and 
local levels. Poor districts should be assisted in their 
efforts to provide better educationa! facilities. 


Schools in Transition 


By Robin M. Williams, Jr., and Margaret W. Ryan. 
Cloth, 272 pp., $3. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

This is the second important contribution made by 
the University of North Carolina Press to the solution 
of the desegregation problem which has so seriously 
stirred up the entire South. 
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The present study embraces experiences of 24 com- 
munities bordering the Deep South, as they have 
moved from racially segregated toward integrated public 
schools. The investigators were both educators and 
expert social scholars, and their findings are indeed 
illuminating. They show clearly that with any amount 
of good will, the community problems arising out of 
the education of children of Negro and white races 
can be solved by unification, to the great benefit not 
only of the entire communities but of all of the 
children involved. The present book deserves to be 
studied by every board of education. 


Public School Building Needs in 
Ohio County, West Virginia 


Compiled by W. R. Flesher and John H. Herrick. 
Paper, 108 pp. Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

A report of a survey in Ohio County, West 
Virginia. The survey, begun in the autumn of 1953, 
covered the general background and the present status 


of Ohio county, the nature of the school program, 
the trends in population; the size, location, and ade- 
quacy of the school plant; the financial resources and 
the funds available for building purposes. It was rec- 
ommended that all schools be organized on the six- 
three-three plan and that all remodeling and new 
construction in the future be based on thorough edu- 
cational planning. The recommended program calls 
for one or two new buildings, the remodeling of some 
twenty odd structures, and the discontinuance of 
nine buildings unfitted for future use. Of the 30 
separate buildings in operation in Ohio County, it 
is recommended that the number be reduced to 21, 
a reduction of 30 per cent. The ultimate cost is 
estimated at 4 million dollars. 


School Plant Studies 


No. BT 1-12 and BT 1-13. American Institute of 
Architects, Washington, D. C. 

These capsule studies discuss respectively preschool 
buildings for nursery and kindergarten use and the 
present-day conceptions for good school architecture. 











Another WEBER 





MODULAR-4 
MULTI-UNITS 





For Modular Coordination 


Modular coordination is the es- 
sence of modern architecture. 
Multi-Units are made in mod- 
ules of 4, (sizes 4’ x 8’ and 4’ 
4’). Truly the ultimate in 


planned efficiency . . . practical, 
economical installation. Write 
for Brochure BA-43. 

Vi Chalkboard—Superb MHyloprest 


Litesite, the standard in today’s 
classrooms. Refreshing green, 
with cushioned, velvety writing 
surface. Better for writing, see- 
ing and erasing. 
Displayboard—Ideal for a hun- 
dred display uses in the class- 
room. Holes drilled on one-inch 
centers to accommodate a va- 
riety of display hooks, racks, and 
pegs for display of art and 
craft work, manual arts prod- 
ucts. etc. Taupe color. 
Corkboard—Webtex Bulletin 
Board Cork provides lively, re- 
silient cork surface laminated 
to sturdy backing. Used for 


paper display, or as an easel for 
art students. 






MOBILE UNITS 
TO SERVE CENTERS 
OF INTEREST 


Here is highest quality Chalkboard, 
Displayboard and Corkboard in 
Modular Multi-Units framed in 
attractive, long lasting aluminum, 
ready to hang on wall in class- 
rooms new or old. Easily installed. 
Can be moved to hangers in new 
location, as changing needs require. 
Bottoms adjust outward 11 inches 
from wall to provide inclined plane 
work surface. 














Manufacturers of Chalkboard ° 
Erasers @ Art Materials ¢ Maps @ Globes 































Chalk 
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CLAYTON HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 43) 


classes. Folding bleachers are used through- 
out — making the balcony space available 
for badminton, shuffleboard, and other less 
strenuous sports for students physically un- 
der par. The girls’ department features a 
large social room with adjoining kitchen 
which may be used for interschool social 
events, but for teaching purposes it offers 
facilities for modern dance instruction. The 
boys’ department features a room for spe- 
cial therapeutic exercises. 

The seating capacity of the gymnasium 
is approximately 1600 persons. 

Construction was underwritten by the 
proceeds of two bond issues approved by 
Clayton voters. The first, for one million 
dollars, was approved on February 4, 1947, 
by a vote of 691 to 19. The second was 
approved on December 12, 1950, by a vote 
of 846 to 79. The total contract cost was 
$1,596,247, and was within $1,247 of orig- 
inal estimates. The unit cost was slightly 
less than 80 per cent a cubic foot. 

The plant was designed and the construc- 
tion supervised by Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., 
Architects and Engineers. The plans for 
the new Clayton High School won one of 
four national awards made in 1952 at a 
joint exhibition and competition of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators and American Institute of Archi- 
tects, as an outstanding example of con- 
temporary, functional school architecture. 

The general contractor for the project 





Cat BRoadway 1-3337 


t's W. WINNEBAGO ST. 
MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 


was the E. A. Brunson Construction Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo. 


UNLEASHED SAVINGS 


(Concluded from page 49) 


In emphasizing the relative importance of 
factors relating to economy in school con- 
struction, it appears that analysis of educa- 
tional need, method of financing, and efficiency 
of the design are of major importance. It is 
entirely conceivable that by elimination of 
waste in each of these areas school costs could 
be reduced tremendously — in some cases, per- 
haps, as much as 40 per cent. Of course, care- 
ful selection of methods and materials of con- 
struction remains highly important. Study of 
utilization of facilities is vital and should be 
included in the analysis of educational needs; 
and there should be no overlooking of manage- 
ment of bidding and nature of equipment. 


THEORY OF SCHOOL 
DESIGN 


(Concluded from page 60) 


tion of outdoor and indoor instructional area 
for utilization. A sloping ceiling aids the 
downward reflection of agreeably and whole- 
somely diffused light into the classroom. 

The classroom corridor has here been added 
to the instructional area by simultaneously 
serving as an exhibition hall, and it also offers 
room into which ventilated standard lockers 
may be built in where need be, to practically 
form an outer wall. 








In every region and locality there are many 
specific problems to be studied by the school 
architect. They may concern the budget, or 
the climate, the instructional, administrational, 
managerial features, or the traditions that pre- 
vail in obtainable materials. A careful apprecia- 
tion of all these conditions and an ability to 
integrate partial solutions into one over-all 
design will yield school plants of lasting use- 
fulness. It can only be hoped that diversity 
will not overgrow the common purpose of 
education, which, after all, is the harmoniza- 
tion of contemporaries, all those who have the 
common fate of dwelling simultaneously on 
this shrunken globe. Our country has not only 
in budgetary but in many other respects un- 
doubted leadership in education. Whatever we 
develop in buildings and methods shall become 
meaningful to our fellow men in less ad- 
vanced regions. This may not be lost sight of, 
as education can aim at mutual understanding 
and peace. 


PERSONAL NEWS 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

% James H. Witiams, of Richmond, Calif., has 
accepted the superintendency at Glendale, where he 
succeeds N. C. Hayhurst. 
% Mrs. Rutu B. WIiNcH, superintendent of schools 
in the fourth supervisory district of Chautauqua Co., 
N. Y., has been elected to the presidency of the New 
York District Superintendents’ Association 
%& FLORENCE 


ROBERTSON, professor of geophysical 
engineering at St. Louis University, died at Wichita 
Falls, Tex., on November 18. She was a graduate of 
Texas Technological College and obtained a Ph.D. 


degree from St. Louis University in 1945. 

% Jack Ryan has assumed his duties as superin- 
tendent at Alice, Tex. 

% Atvin L. Stopparp is the new 
Humboldt, S. Dak. 


superintendent at 











Ready February 15 


THE 1955 SHOP ANNUAL 
of 


| INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
| VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The authoritative source of information 
| and guidance in organizing, planning, 
and equipping school shops. 


The SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER summarizes the 
periodic progress in the field of industrial arts 
and vocational education, emphasizes the new 
developments ahead, presents through actual 
shop layouts and equipment lists, the best meth- 
ods of accomplishment in the school shop field. 


SINGLE COPIES, SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER, $1.00 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING 
SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER, $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


| 400 NORTH BROADWAY, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
| Chicago 7 


Publishers 


New York 
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Mews of Products for the Schools 





TRANE VENTILATOR 


One of the featured products in the Trane 
Company (LaCrosse, Wis.) exhibit at a recent 
heating and ventilating exposition was the 
KB Unit Ventilator, especially designed for 
classroom conditioning. The Kinetic Barrier 
action of the KB ventilator provides the 
assurance of comfortable heating coupled with 
healthful ventilation. 

In this unit, outside air is blended with the 
room air, filtered free of impurities and heated 
to the desired temperature. The cooling air is 
gently brought into the room all along the 
wall, at about window-sill height, and not 
blasted from a short section of the wall area. 

Window downdraft is effectively combated 
by the Kinetic Barrier Action in Trane ven- 
tilators. Air under pressure is forced through 
the lateral extensions. The air is then dis- 
charged through the orifices in the top of ex- 
tensions with sufficient kinetic energy to as- 
sure the induction of large quantities of room 
air, creating the Kinetic Barrier action. The 
positive and continuous barrier prevents win- 
dow downdraft from spilling into the class- 
room living zone. 


(For Further Information Circle Index Code 010) 


SAMSONITE LINE 


Two of the “new look” Samsonite class- 
room desks designed by Russel Wright for 
Shwayder Brothers, Inc., Denver, Colo., in- 
troduced recently, are the Book Box and the 
Open Shelf models. Made from one piece of 
steel, the Book Box has a rolled top edge 
which provides rigidity and prevents finger in- 
jury. The special design of the adjustable fric- 
tion hinge allows the book box lid to raise 
freely but fall easily and slowly to prevent 
slamming. Counter-sunk rubber bumpers re- 
duce noise in closing the desk lid. The interior 
contains full-length pencil groove and cleaning 
holes at the back. The book box is tilted to 
allow more room for the thighs at the front 
of the desk, and is finished in metallized 
baked enamel to match the legs. The Open 
Shelf model has the same features, with the 
— shaped at an angle for more room at the 
ront. 














| 


Book Box (left), Open Shelf 


The desk tops are offered in three surfaces: 
plastic laminated to plywood, solid maple or 
birch, or maple plywood. Desks come in ten 
sizes to accompany graduating chair heights, 
and are produced in four colors: turquoise, 
rust red, cocoa brown, and light gray. 


(For Further Information Circle Index Code 011) 


UNDERWOOD ADDS COLOR 
Continuing its swing to color, Underwood 


Corporation, New York, announces that ef- 
fective immediately orders are being taken for 
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Underwood electric typewriters in three color 
styles. In addition to the standard shade of 
gray, the company’s Finger-Flite electric type- 
writer bodies may now be purchased in two- 
tone ivy green, Brewster green, and two-tone 
tan. 

Chosen to blend with virtually any office 
motif, the non-glare colors were first seen by 
the public on the new Underwood portable 
line introduced earlier this year. Enthusiastic 
reception of the portables prompted the com- 
pany to accent color in its electric typewriters. 


(For Further Information Circle Index Code 012) 


GRIGGS STUDY DESK 


A new Airliner Study Top Desk, providing 
a large, roomy desk top for comfortable work, 
has been introduced by 
Griggs Equipment Co., 
Belton, Tex. 

The sturdy, light- 
weight design features a 
hardwood plywood desk 
top measuring 23- by 
17-inches, a comfort- 
able curved plywood 
seat and back, on tu- 
bular steel frame. The 
front legs of the Study 
Top Desk extend from the desk top to the 
floor, giving positive support and preventing 
tipping. 

The No. 780 Airliner Study Top Desk is 
available in five metal and two wood finishes, 
with desk tops of colorful, enduring GE Texto- 
lite also available. 


(For Further Information Circle Index Code 013) 





RECESSED DRYER 


The Electric-Aire Engineering Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has added a new electric hand dryer 
to its line, this one designed for recessed in- 
stallation in washrooms. Projecting 314 inches 
from the wall, the “C” Model Recessed Hand 
Dryer is installed in a steel box set into the 
wall during construction. Dryer mechanism 
and cover plates are installed after wall com- 
pletion. 


Featured improvements of the new dryer 
are: increased air velocity and volume, a per- 
manent air filter that can be quickly brushed 
without removing —a valuable feature; life- 
lubricated ball bearings and circuit breaker to 
prevent burned-out heating elements combine 
to reduce maintenance by at least 75 per cent 
on former models. 


(For Further Information Circle Index Code 014) 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


Two new sound conditioning products, de- 
signed for use in a wide variety of buildings, 
were announced recently by The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Ill. The products are: Steel- 
acoustic, a white enameled steel panel that 
combines noise reduction, incombustibility, 
economy, and easy maintenance; and Lumicel 
and Acousti-Lux, a set of plastic panels for 
translucent ceilings which provide high light 
levels without glare. 

Steelacoustic is installed on the Celotex “T” 
and “T” suspension system, a suspended ceil- 
ing grid device also finished in white baked 
enamel. Hold-down clips fasten the panels to 
the grids, but permit easy access to the area 
above when servicing is needed. Recessed light 
fixtures air diffusers, sprinker heads and other 


outlets can be easily incorporated into the 
plan. Made of cold rolled zinc bond steel, 
the panels are 24-by-24-inches. They can be 
washed or painted repeatedly with no effect on 
their sound absorbency. Sound passes through 
the steel facing and into the absorbent ma- 
terial laminated behind it. 

Lumicel is a plastic panel for translucent 
ceiling installations. Acousti-Lux is a pair of 
panels, also of plastic, welded together at their 
perimeters. Diaphragmatic action of air space 
between the panels absorbs sound, also pro- 
viding uniform light transmission without 
glare. Four basic embossed patterns are avail- 
able: pyramids, circles, ripples, and squares. 


(For Further Information Circle Index Code 015) 


CARD PUNCH SYSTEM 


Punched cards for accounting use are pre- 
pared as an automatic by-product of type- 
writing operations with a new machine an- 
nounced by International Business Machines 
Corp., New York, N. Y. It is known as the 
Typewriter Card Punch and consists of an 
IBM electric typewriter electrically connected 
by cable to an IBM card punch. The machine 
is available with non-printing and printing 
punches. 

The new machine can be advantageously 
used wherever typing operations normally con- 
stitute the initial step in accounting procedures, 
and will be an important addition to the IBM 
line of feeder-type equipment for large-scale 
data processing systems. 

Typewriter operation of the new machine is 
normal, except that upper case operation auto- 
matically provides for simultaneous card 
punching, and lower case permits the typing 
unit and punch to operate independently. A 
variation of type styles in upper and lower 
case enables the operator to distinguish easily 
and rapidly between punched and unpunched 
portions of the typed documents. 


(For Further Information Circle Index Code 016) 


NEW RECESSED TROFFERS 


The trend to large area lighting, and the 
wide use of grid ceilings has led to the develop- 
ment of new 24-inch. wide troffers by the 
Edwin F. Guth Company, St. Louis, Mo. The 
new dimensions (2- by 2-feet, 2- by 4-feet, 
and 2- by 8-feet) cover a line of versatile 
troffers designed for use in U. S. Gypsum’s 
Z-Spline, Cupples Alumni-Coustic Ceiling, and 
also for plaster ceilings. This series of lumi- 





Ceiling View 


naires has concealed hinged shielding through 
use of Gratelite louver-diffusers. 

The factory tested units are for 2-, 3-, 4-, 
and 6-lamp operation, and 20-, 40-, or 75- 
watt operation. Units 2- by 4-feet are readily 
installed as individual units, continuous rows 
or in unlimited lighting patterns. Troffers are 
fabricated of bonderized steel, finished in 300- 
degree white enamel and equipped with ap- 
proved accessories. 


(For Further Information Circle Index Code 017) 
(Concluded on page 119) 
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590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Do They 


HAVE THE PROTECTION OF 
THE WORLD’S SAFEST BRAKES? 


Make it your responsibility 


to be sure they do! 


Insist that ALL new school buses be equipped with 
BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 


WHY AIR BRAKES? The answer, of course, 
can be stated in one word—safety. Look at 
it this way. The greatest assurance of safety 
in school bus operation is a braking system 
powerful and dependable enough to meet 
any emergency. Air Brakes deliver more 
power, faster and surer than any other type 
of brakes available. Proof of this can be 
found in the fact that virtually every com- 
mercial bus in the United States is Air Brake 
equipped. Commercial bus operators can’t 
take chances on passenger safety—they 
demand the world’s safest power-to-stop! 


THE BEST BRAKE IS AIR... THE BEST AIR BRAKE IS 


Bendix Yfcslinghouse 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 





HOW TO GET THEM. It’s simple. First, if 
you are buying new buses and are asking for 
competitive bids, insist that all bids sub- 
mitted include Air Brake equipment. This 
way, the buses you ultimately choose will 
come from the factory Air Brake equipped. 
Secondly, you can modernize your present 
buses with handy field conversion kits— 
there’s one designed for every make and 
model bus. Just call your Bendix-Westing- 
house Distributor and he will make all 
arrangements— you'll find him in the yellow 
pages of your telephone directory. 


General Offices & Factory—Elyria, Ohio 
Branches—Berkeley, California and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


What tvery 

School Boord Member and 
School Ex sevtive 

Should Know About 


SCHOOL BUS — 
TRANSPORTATION 





WRITE FOR FREE 
INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


Here’s the complete 
story on how ots Air 
Brakes can contribute to 
school bus safety. Write 
to the factory today. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Designed for you and your pupils 
...a new kind of electric typewriter 


You and how you teach helped determine the design 
of this new electric typewriter. It was engineered for 
you and for your pupils. For example: 


Speed-flo Keyboard. The pupil discovers that the 
touch is smoother and more responsive than that found 
on any electric typewriter yet designed. It is faster, yet 
completely under the typist’s control. 


Quiet Carriage Return Mechanism. Royal’s new Quiet 
Return Mechanism is the quietest, smoothest, and 
fastest of any in the field. Carriage return technique is 
consequently simplified and speeded up. 


Foolproof Repeat Keys. Underscore . .. make hyphens 
. . Space backward or forward automatically——just by 
holding down the right key. The pupil can’t make a 


RUYA) 





STANDARD - ELECTRIC - PORTABLE 
Royal Typewriter Company 
Division of Royal McBee Corporation 








mistake, because these repeat keys are independent of 
the regular keys. 


Instant Space-Up Key. Wherever she is in a line, she 
just touches this bar and instantly gets as many spaces 
up on the sheet as needed without returning the car- 


riage to the original margin. Increased production 
results. 


Line Meter. This page-end indicator is simple to set 
and completely dependable. Takes almost no time to 
teach its use. 


CLIP COUPON! 


Royal Typewriter Co., School Department 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstration of the 
new Royal Electric in my classes without obligation. 


Name 


School 


ae State 
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PORT-A-PHONE 
The Portable - Wireless - Intercom 


No Wires — No Installation 


® Plug into any electric light outlet, flick the switch 
and you talk or listen © Operates with static free 
voice transmission over distances up to 21 miles 
(within one power iine transformer circuit) © Write for 
details and school discounts. 


FUHR TIME & SIGNAL CORP. 


617 North Second St. Milwaukee 3. Wisconsin 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


CLEANER SPECIFICATION 


The Asphalt Tile Institute, New York, 
N. Y., has just announced the completion of 
a single specification to cover all types of 
cleaners for use on asphalt tile floors. It was 
developed by the Institute’s Technical Research 
Committee to cover the many new products in 
the maintenance field, and it supersedes the 
three former Institute specifications for soap 
type, non-soap type, and synthetic detergent 
type cleaners that were first issued in 1951. 

Liquid, paste, powder and flake cleaners are 
all included, and the specification is designed 
to indicate, not only all products that have an 
injurious effect on asphalt tile, but also those 
that will be irritating to the human skin. Sin- 
gle copies of the specification may be obtained, 
without charge. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 018) 


The Hev-E-Oil Burner Division of the Cleaver- 
Brooks Company, Milwaukee, Wis., an- 
nounces a new bulletin AD-139 describing the 
wide use of their commercial and industrial 
burners for heating school buildings. This bul- 
letin lists 375 representative Hev-E-Oil burner 
school installations; it is available on request. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 019) 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., has issued a 
new 26-page catalog in color, showing the 
complete line of steel furniture for school re- 
ception rooms, lounges, dining areas, shelving 
and storage cabinets, and adjustable stools and 
chairs for school laboratory use. Catalogs are 
free on request. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 020) 


The ten catalog sections of lighting equipment 
which have just been issued by Wakefield 
Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio, for 1955 
were designed for brevity in copy, and sim- 
plicity in drawings and tables, with maximum 
restful white areas. The brochure, designed by 
Architect John Terrence Kelly, is a definite 
advance in catalog presentation. Available on 
request. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 021) 


“What to Look for in a Good Translucent Build- 
ing Panel,” a simplified, concise outline of 
product standards for translucent fiber glass- 
reinforced panels has been published by the 
Corrulux Division of Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. Explanation of 
the two general uses for translucent panels — 
structural and decorative — as well as speci- 
fications are included. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 022) 
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Little Bit Of Sweden, Dallas, Texas 


ye I; : 
For a gustatory hit parade, choose from the 
many Sexton foods adapted to buffet serv- 
ice, hors d’oeuvres and smorgasbord rang- 
ing from the exotic to the merely exciting 
. . » hundreds of marine delicacies such as 
Black Sea caviar, Mediterranean sardines 
and Caribbean shrimp . . . plus special rel- 
ishes produced in our own Sunshine Kitch- 
ens. With unsurpassed variety, quality par 
excellence and nation-wide service, Sexton 


meets your every food need. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1955 








The Ageless and Fadeless 


Get more than mere 

functional requirements from 

steel toilet compartments 
that stay new longer 


Sanymetal CENTURY Type (Ceiling Hung) Shower Stalls of Sanymetal 
“Porcena’’ (Vitreous Porcelain on Steel) Partitions and Pilasters, as 
arranged for a typical club installation. Also available in Sanymetal 
“Tenac’' (synthetic enamel baked-on over Galvanized, Bonderized* Steel). 


Sanymetal “PORCEN A” 


(VITREOUS PORCELAIN ON STEEL) 


This is Sanymetal 
“PORCEN A’ 


(Vitreous Porcelain on Steel) 
A metal base material that 
is impervious to moisture, 
odors, cleaning and uric 
acids, oils and grease. It is 
rust proof, having the 
strength of steel, anda finish 
as smooth as glass—it’s the 
new material that stays new. 
Available in 21 glistening 
colors. 





Material 


This is Sar-ymetal 
“TENA C” 


(Baked-on Paint Enamel 
over Galvanized, Bonder- 
ized** Steel) 


|, A metal base material that 
is notable for the positive 
adhesion of the baked-on 
paint enamel to the metal 
and its resistance to corro- 
sion lvs lustrous, protective 
finish assures long-lasting 
newness. Available in 21 


gleaming colors. i 

















Sanymetal NORM- 
ANDIE Type Toilet 
Compartments 
endow a rest room 
environment with 
dignity and good 
taste. 


Sanymetal ACADEMY Type Toilet Compartments 
are suitable for conservative but modern wash- 
room environments. 


CENTURY Type 
Ceiling Hung Toilet Com- 
partments offer the utmost 
in sanitation and provide 
modern, distinctive rest 
room environments for 
schools, institutions, termi- 
nals and other public 
buildings. 


There is a vast difference in the service life of toilet compartments. Many elements or 
differences that determine whether a toilet compartment will have to be replaced within 
five years, ten years, or fifteen or twenty years, or the life of the building when Porcena 
(Vitreous Porcelain on Steel) is used, are not revealed by casual examination, and 
their importance is not appreciated until it is too late to avoid the necessity of early 
replacement. Sanymetal Toilet Compartments embody differences that result in long 
years of service life. One such difference that prolongs the life of Sanymetal Toilet 
Compartments is in the basic materials that are used, one of which is Vitreous Porcelain 
on Steel and another, baked-on paint enamel over Galvanized, Bonderized** Steel—a 
sheet that is merely galvanized does not meet Sanymetal requirements until it has been 
Bonderized* which assures that the baked-on paint enamel finish will provide greater 
resistance to corrosion and assure long-lasting newness. These two full-purpose metal base 
materials are of the utmost importance and represent the major difference in dollar-for- 
dollar value—a difference which, when measured by years of prolonged service, makes 
Sanymetal Toilet Compartments the most serviceable units for the long years ahead. 
A few of the many other features that Sanymetal Engineers have provided are: (1) door 
hardware that assures trouble-free operation; (2) partition hardware and fittings that 
assure rigidity and permanence for the installation; (3) stainless steel plinths for pilasters 
which protect finish from the corrosive action of floor cleaning compounds. Features 
such as these represent years of engineering research and skillful adaptation by 
Sanymetal Engineers of corrosion-resistant steels to the fabrication of new and different 
types of toilet compartments, Sanymetal being the first to use Vitreous Porcelain on 
Steel. Sanymetal invites comparison because at Sanymetal quality is never compromised 
to obtain a temporary advantage. 

Toilet compartments usually dominate a toilet room. The influence of a toilet room 
environment upon impressionable youth should be thoughtfully considered. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Our 38th Year as a Manufacturer of Toilet Compartments 
1686 Urbana Road « Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Sanymetal Toilet Compartments embody the results of 
specialized skill and experience in fabricating over 
1,000,000 toilet compartments installed in all types of 
buildings. Write for copy of colorful Catalog 92 or refer 
to Sanvmetal Catalog 442 in Sweet’s Architectural File 
for 1955. Ask your architect about planning suitable 
toilet room environments that will always stay new. 


* 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 
SHOWER STALLS AND 
DRESSING ROOMS 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


**Treated with ‘‘Bonderite’’, a product 
of Parker Rust Proof Company 





